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PEEFACE. 



This little work was intended to be a number 
of the ' Epochs of History/ in course of publi- 
cation by the Messrs. Longman. It now 
appears, however, in a separate form, the 
Editor of 'Epochs of History' having con- 
sidered it suited to readers more advanced in 
years than those for whom that series is es- 
pecially designed. 

It is unnecessary to say that, in an epitome 
of this kind, innumerable details must be alto- 
gether left out, and that a small space only 
can be allotted to even important occurrences 
which would be set forth at length in a com- 
plete narrative. Nor has it been possible for 
me — my object being to describe the principal 
facts of the French Eevolution and First Em- 
pire — to comment largely on the institutions of 
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old France, or to show fully how they contri- 
buted to the events that followed 1789. An 
abridgment cannot be a real History; and, 
apart from defects peculiar to it, I am con- 
scious that this volume must at best be an 
imperfect miniature of the grand drama of 
human action and life which it endeavours to 
delineate. Still I am not without hope that I have 
represented, in something like exact outline, 
the great features of that period of trouble and 
war through which France passed from 1789 
to 1815 ; and I trust that I have placed events 
in their true proportions, and that the opinions I 
have expressed are correct and moderate. The 
present time, it must be allowed, is favourable 
for a publication of this kind, even though it pur- 
ports to be only a sketch. French and English 
literature has of late years teemed with docu- 
ments of the greatest value on the Eevolution 
and Napoleon I., and I have carefully studied 
most of these sources of information. The 
events, too, of the war of 1870 bring again 
before our eyes what the Emperor achieved in 
the field, though victory has shifted from the 
standards of one race to those of another ; the 
national defence of France in 1871 reflects 
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light on that of 1793 ; and in the crimes and 
madness of the lately suppressed Commmie of 
Paris, we see an image of the Eeign of Terror. 
It should be added that this volume is, in 
my judgment, not unfitted for comparatively 
young students at least, though now ofiered to 
the general public. I have but slightly altered 
the original text ; but I have introduced a few 
notes, and referred to some authorities, for the 
most part easily accessible ; and this I hope 
will be of use to the ordinary reader. 

Dublin : February 3, 1874. 
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CHAPTER I. 

STATE OF FBANCE BEFORE THE BETOLUTIOK. 

The Fbbnch Eevolution marks the beginning of a General 

. character 

new era m the History of the World. A rising in and results 
one of the great States of Europe against a long- French Re- 
settled order of things, it overthrew society in ^ " * 
France, and wrought violent changes in the Conti- 
nent ; and, at last, directed by military genius, it 
culminated in domination and conquest, followed 
ultimately by a terrible retribution. During the 
progress of this wonderful movement ancient land- 
marks of reason, of thought, and of faith, were sud- 
denly set aside or effaced ; the birth of a new age 
was ushered in by atrocious deeds of disorder and 
blood ; and in the gigantic strife which ensued the 
boundaries of Empires were wildly shifted and war 
was seen in unparalleled grandeur. We are, perhaps 
even now, too near these events to pronounce with 
confidence a judgment upon them ; yet some of the 
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results may be rapidly glanced at. The Eevolution 
has destroyed a great deal that was worthless and in 
decay in France ; it has stimulated the industry and 
promoted the material progress and wealth of the 
nation ; and it has given better institutions to a large 
part of the Continent, and removed a number of 
ancient abuses. Yet, it may be questioned whether, 
as regards the permanent interests of mankind, this 
period of confusion, and the rule of the sword, has • 
not led to as much evil as good. At present it seems 
impossible to form anything like an enduring * 
government in France ; feith and loyalty have lost 
their former power in the land of Coligny, Bayard, 
and Turenne. Europe, in Napoleon's remarkable 
phrase, appears destined, from the Tagus to the 
Volga, to become half Eepublican and half Cossack. 
Though wild theories of freedom disturb society in 
vast tracts of the Continent, »true liberty and order 
have not been reconciled, and Despotism and De- 
mocracy are at sullen feud ; whole nations have been 
turned into armed camps, preparing for an interne- 
cine struggle ; at no period have international rights 
and the claims and privileges of weak States been 
so openly held in little respect ; and these ominous 
phenomena may, in diflferent degrees, be all ascribed 
to the great convulsion which shook the world from 
1789 to 1815. 
itexhibited In the peculiar features of the French Eevolution 
thrp^oiiu- we* trace plainly the characteristics of the remarkable 
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people in which it had its origin. No other comi- features of 

. . . _ , -I -1 n. 1 t^® French 

munity m Europe, perhaps, would, after a protracted national 

character 

period of torpor, have so suddenly awakened to agi*- 
tated life, or so hastily rushed along the path of inno- 
vation. In no other community would attempts at 
reform have been marked by such rash extravagance 
united to many generous aspirations ; in none would 
theories of Government and Law have been carried 
out with equal recklessness and so grave a contempt 
of existing facts, and yet have been presented to the 
world in such alluring colours. Hardly any other 
European nation would have exhibited such vehe- 
ment outbursts of passion ; would, in all that relates 
to political life, have passed so rapidly to opposite 
extremes, and oscillated with such uncertain quick- 
ness ; would with such apparent readiness have 
cowered undei? a ferocious tyranny of which the 
crimes cast a deep stain on the French name ; would 
have welcomed with such general acclaim a des- 
potism of the sword as the best mode of government ; 
would so eagerly have given up the brilliant visions 
of a few years before, to follow the phantom of mili- 
tary glory ; or would so carelessly have abandoned 
its idol when it seemed to have lost its magical in- 
fluence. Yet, on the other hand, few communities 
indeed, have displayed the noble though unreflecting 
ardour seen occasioujally in the movement of 1789 ; 
have in defending the natal soil against apparently 
irresistible odds, given proof of the energy of 

B 2 
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1793-4, overrated as that eaergy has been; hare in- 
scribed on their annals such a roll of victories as 
Bivoli, Areola, Jena, Austerlitz, Hohenlinden, Fried- 
land, and a hundred more ; have made efforts that 
will compare with those made by France from 1792 
to 1815« It should be remembered, moreover, that 
for evil or good, all these manifestations of French 
nature were largely due to circumstances of an extra- 
ordinary kind; and, probably, but for influences 
alien to it, the Sevolution would have run a less 
terrible course. In one particular France was true 
to her general history during this period. Her in- 
fluence over adjoining countries has at all times been 
distinct and immense ; and it never was so great as 
when it swept away thrones, dominations, princedoms, 
and powers, in a pretended crusade for the Eights of 
Man, and placed the Continent under the feet of 
Napoleon. 
The Mon- But though the qualities of Frenchmen maik the 

archy of 

France be- Eevolutiou throughout its progress, we must not 
volution; suppose that a great change was not inevitable 

abuses in 

the system before that event. The institutions of France had 

ment7*™' ceased long previously to be in accord with the wants 

of the nation, and the frame of society seemed out of 

joint, and falling into decay and weakness.^ The 

^ It has been obTiously impossible, in a sketch like this, to com- 
ment at length on the state of France before the Bevolntion, or to 
describe in detail the institutions of the Bourbon Monarchy, and 
their w6rking. , The number of valuable works on these subjects is 
so great, that it is difficult to make a selection for the reader. Per- 
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Government was an ancient Despotism, which gave 
no scope to political life, or guarantee for rational 
freedom, and under which the mass of the people 
were considered as serfs to be ruled at pleasure. 
Here and there, indeed, the shadows survived of 
Estates which had controlled the Monarchy, and the 
Parliament of -Paris still retained the semblance of 
an august authority ; but practically, in the greater 
part of France, the only checks on the will of the 
Sovereign were either inadequate or simply vexatious. 
In most of the Provinces the edicts of the King, 
however oppressive, had the force of law ; the Crown 
generally could impose taxes, imprison the subject 
without hope of redress, and interfere with the course 
of justice ; and its powers were asserted and carried 
home everywhere by a system of administration 



haps the best general account of the political condition of old France 
will be found in M. de Tocqueyille's VAncien Blgime et la Bevo^ 
Iwtion — see thd translation by Henry Eeeve, D.C.L., edition of 
1S73; though I yenture to think the picture of abuses and evils 
somewhat too lightly coloured. Professor Von Sybel's History of the 
French Revolution, though as a narrative dull and one-sided, 
contains also a valuable chapter on the France of Louis XV. 
and XVI. ; and the whole subject is ably treated in the sixteenth 
and last volume of M. Henri Martin's Histoire de France. The 
political and social life of the time has been painted with extra- 
ordinary force by Mr. Carlyle in his well-known work ; and with 
less justice but with great skill by MM. Michelet and Louis Blanc 
in their Histories of the French Kevolution. Arthur Young's 
Travels m France in 1787-9 contain much valuable information on 
the economic state of the country ; and the risumi of the Cahiers or 
instructions of the deputies to the States-G-eneral of 1789 bring out 
in clear and full relief the innumerable grievances of the nation. 
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highly centralised, and not seldom corrupt and in- 
iquitous. Under this scheme of arbitrary rule true L 
national liberty could not grow up; securities for 
public and private rights, long enjoyed in England, 
had no existence ; and acts of violence and of cruel 
wrong were by no means of imcommon occurrence. 
It would, in truth, be easy to show that the Monarchy 
supplied, in many respects, too faithful precedents to 
the Eeign of Terror ; and wholesale massacres, ruth- 
less deportations, robbery in the shape of forced 
contributions, arrests, and detentions without trial, 
confiscations, and frauds on the debts of the State, 
were known in France before 1793, though Jacobinism 
exaggerated in a few months misdeeds previously 
spread over centuries. Nor had the Monarchy, since 
the time of Louis XIV., exhibited that regkrd for 
the common weal, and that munificence in the 
national interests, which have so often veiled the 
evils of despotism in the eyes of the unthinking mil- 
lions, and >are sometimes of real benefit to them. 
More than one of the noble creations of Colbert^ had 
been allowed to fall into decay ; the great highways 
and canals of France were in several districts in a 
fltate of ruin ; and, while gorgeous luxury revelled 

' Jean Baptiste Colbert, one of the greatest ministers of Louis XIV., 
bom 1619, died 1683. In addition to the extraordinary impulse he 
.gaye to commerce and manufactures in France, he founded the 
o dockyards of Brest, ^ulon, and Eochefort, almost created the 
French navy, and coni^ructed many of the gredt roads and canals 
of the country. 
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in the palace, the public service was starved and 
neglected. Louis XV. probably spent more money 
on his harem than on any departmtent of the State, 
and even in his successor's reign it was thought a 
marvel that during a struggle with England the 
king should have devoted to the fleet a mere fraction 
of his princely revenue. 

Beside the Monarchy, yet not giving the throne The Church 

and the 

solid and useful support, were two great Orders NobiUty. 

, , , . T^ Why these 

which, at one time, had been supreme m France, ordere had 
and still held a high place in the State. The Church neraUy dis- 

liked. 

raised its front in feudal magnificence, enriched 
lavishly with the wealth of centuries, and possessing 
immense estates and a large jurisdiction; and its 
dignitaries formed a kind of nobility, drawn gene- 
rally from the great Houses of France, and still in- 
Tested with many privileges. These patrician pre- 
lates and lordly abbots were marked oflf by a broad 
line of distinction from the body of the inferior 
clergy; and their haughty demeanour and preten- 
tious pride made them generally objects of fear and 
dislike. Beside them, spread over the whole of 
France, was the numerous Order of the lay Nobles, 
who formed one of the most unpopular and worthless 
castes that had grown out of the decay of the Middle 
Ages. The French Seigneurie of this period still 
possessed many of the most odious privileges of Feu- 
dalism in the sixteenth century ; they were largiJy 
exempted from State Taxation, and enjoyed rights 
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of the most oppressive kind over their vassals' pro- 
perty and even persons ; and yet they were not linked 
by the more kindly ties of feudalism to their humble 
dependents ; for, with many and honourable excep- 
tions, they very seldom lived on their lands, and 
squandered their rents at Versailles or in Paris. 
They were, too, to a great extent, composed of new 
men and needy adventurers, who would have thrown 
discredit on any class ; and they boasted but few 
historic names, illustrious for , their services to the 
State, and justifying by their past or recent achieve- 
ments the rank and position of the whole Order. 
Can we wonder that such a body as this, at once 
tyrannical and ignoble, was viewed in France with 
general dislike, and that the eighty thousand families 
of which it was composed, which held in thraldom, 
perhaps, two-thirds of the peasantry and the soil of 
the country, and locust-like preyed upon its re- 
sources, were in most instances dreaded and abhorred ? 
The cause, however, has yet to be noted which per- 
haps contributed most to expose the Seigneurie to 
universal odium* It was easy enough to become 
a noble in France by honourable or dishonourable 
means ; but the Nobles stood apart, as a class divided 
from all below them by the harshest distinctions ; 
and the result was that they displayed an arrogance, 
an insolence, and a contempt of others, not readily 
understood in our time. It was quite usual for the 
young noblesse of that day to run down the canaille 
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of the streets, and to insult the wives of the bour- 
geois to their husbands* faces ; and, not fifty years 
previously, a distinguished seigneur had made it a 
grievance that Louis XV. should have administered 
to him a mild rebuke for following the pastime of 
shooting peasants. Undoubtedly many of the no- 
bility of France were men of a very different kind ; 
but in the large majority exclusive privilege had 
developed its ordinary evil consequences. 

Yet, however august the Monarchy seemed, and The power 
high the state of the Church and the Nobles, their orders was 
powers, nevertheless, were weak and divided. The decayed,*" 
Sovereign of France had not full control over the ^enUy**^ 
ultimate support of all authority, for the Army was, ^®*^ 
to a considerable extent, in the hands of princes 
and great seigneurs independent of the Grown in 
different degrees; and the soldiery, shut out from 
promotion and reward, and subjected to a cruel and 
degrading discipline, had long been filled with ele- 
ments of disaffection. The power of the Monarchy, 
too, was crossed and thwarted by the decaying re- 
mains of feudal institutions no longer capable of 
doing good ; and it had lost a great share of the 
patronage of the State, and of the administration of 
the public service, through the ruinous practice of 
selling o£Gices which had gone on for several genera- 
tions. Thus while the prerogatives of the King 
were immense, and were often exercised with ex- 
treme harshness, the Monarchy was deficient in 
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essential strength ; its action was impeded in many 
spheres in which its influence should have been 
absolute ; and it was, in a great and dangerous de- 
gree, deprived of the right of an Executive Govern- 
ment to select and dispose of its own instruments. 
As for the Church, virtue had gone out of it, and it 
was enfeebled by imbecility and discord. The 
hierarchy might boast of their sounding titles, and 
walk in purple and fine linen, but their moral 
influence had become nought; and though they 
could still torture oppressed Huguenots, and con- 
demn heretical books to the flames, they were unable 
to stem the tide of thought that was sweeping away 
their proud pretensions. Besides, little sympathy 
existed between these potentates and the lower 
clergy, divided from them by a broad barrier ; and 
while in the high places of the Church no Bossuet 
stepped out to do battle with Voltaire, in many 
dioceses the village cur^s were secret enemies of 
their superiors, and hated the ecclesiastical system 
around them. The condition of the nobility, too, 
was one of weakness and internal dissension. In a 
State ruled as France long had been, the Order had 
little political power ; and though it possessed most 
unjust privileges, and extravagant and oppressive 
local rights, its authority was exceedingly small in 
all that related to the central Crovemment. The 
Nobles were not a great aristocracy with a potent 
voice in the national councils ; they had no part in 
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the work of legislation; and their influence was 
scanty and jealously curtailed in many departments 
of the public service, and even in the administration 
of the country districts. A tacit feud, too, existed 
between the more distinguished and inferior nobility: 
the Montmorencies and La Tremouilles despised the 
crowd of new and petty seigneurs whose pretensions 
seemed a disgrace to their own ; and enlightened 
and liberal members of the Order condemned the 
insolence, tyranny, and greed, of the great mass of 
the men who called them fellows* 

It should be observed, moreover, that the dif- iHssensions 
ferent Orders which embodied power and grandeur Crown, the 
in France had been repeatedly in angry collision, and the 
and their representatives had largely incurred dis- discredit^of 
credit. A quarrel between the Crown and the ^xj!^ ^ 
Nobles had come down from the days of Louis XIV., 
and had raged at intervals during the reign of his 
successors. The Parliament of Paris, too, had, 
more than once, risen against royal assumptions or 
claims ; and Louis XV., at the bidding of a harlot, 
had treated this body with odious severity. The 
Church, besides, had had many squabbles with what 
may be called the party of the Court nobles, and 
the Parliaments of the kingdom had often resisted 
its bigoted and intolerable assumptions, though they 
had joined zealously in Huguenot persecutions, and, 
with the characteristic feelings of lawyers, had 
steadily refused to make changes in a barbarous 
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scheme of criminal procedure. It is easy to estimate 
the effects of these open and public conflicts ; the 
authorities of the Stat« laid bare the weakness and 
vices of the institutions of France to the eyes of a 
nation deprived of its rights, and the growing con- 
tempt that was felt for them, and their unpopularity 
largely increased. As to the reputation of the 
higher Orders in France during the greater part of 
the eighteenth century, it is almost superfluous to 
refer to it. The orgies of the Begency can be only 
compared with those of the worst pagan Caesars ; and 
Louis XV. was a degraded being, a slave of coarse 
and immanly vices, and a puppet of scheming priests 
and mistresses, all the more despicable because not 
their dupe. As for the nobility, whether in Church 
or State, some, doubtless, were blameless and illus- 
trious men, but the great majority were only con- 
spicuous for dissoluteness, extravagance, and frivolous 
luxury. The scandalous and not concealed de- 
baucheries of cardinals and bishops had been com- 
mon talk ; and the ordinary life of the better of the 
class was a graceful round of refined amusement, of 
idleness, and of epicurean indulgence. Decline, 
however, was most apparent and beyond remedy in 
the lay nobility. Even among the historic families 
of France hardly a name of real eminence appeared; 
and the Bichelieus and Condes,.who had built up 
the realm, had degenerated into fops and courtiers. 
As for the great mass of the Nobles, they were dif- 
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ferent beings from the chivalry of Rocroi and Landen ; 
very few had won honour in the field ; their manhood 
was wasted in gambling and intrigues, in mere dis- 
play and effeminate pursuits ; and their ignorance 
and listlessness were on a par with their overweening 
axrogance and conceit. Not many of the yoimg 
gallants of this time could write even a coiomon 
letter; and pulling out the threads of silk tissue 
seemed to fine ladies the business of a day. Con- 
trast in this, and in all other respects, the charac- 
teristics of the aristocracy of England trained under 
the discipline of public life, and taught to discharge 
high social duties by a vigilant and exacting general 
opinion. 

Under this array of grandeur and state, iniquit- state of the 
ous and oppressive, but really weak ; with splendid of^France. 
traditions, but no vital strength ; with lofty preten- S^*. h^^^ 
sions, but failing and decried, was marshalled the cutoff from 
ill-governed Nation : the twenty-five millions of the ^^^^P^®* 
French Commons, who, it was said, * counted as ^^^' 
nothing in France.' Discordant elements, however, 
lurked in the mass ; and it is necessary to perceive 
this truth, or we shall never understand the events 
that ensued. A great Middle Class had grown up in 
France, especially in the principal towns ; and the 
professional and mercantile Orders, reaping the fruits 
of ages of honourable toil, and not spoiled by luxu- 
rious idleness, had, in numberless instances, amassed 
wealth, and attained to a high degree of refinement. 
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An aristocracy of riches and culture had been formed 
among the lawyers, the physicians, the manufac- 
turers, and other traders ; and though it had been 
trained in a bad school of thought, and was wholly 
wanting in political knowledge, it really comprised 
what was most enlightened, most intelligent, and 
truly sound in the kingdom. This numerous and 
respectable class disapproved of the existing order of 
things, in which they were esteemed inferior beings, 
and especially regarded the Nobles with dislike, 
whose insolence was often directed against them. 
But, as regards the mass of the Nation, they too 
were isolated and stood apart ; and a whole series of 
invidious distinctions cut them off from the People 
from which they sprung. In fact. Feudalism had 
left its stamp on this as on other Orders of the State? 
and a policy of distinction had made the mark 
deeper. The professions, the trades, and the indus- 
tries of France, were organised on a system of exclu- 
sive privilege, and of grasping and close monopoly ; 
and they formed everywhere a number of Corpora- 
tions, of guilds, and of separate castes, with distinc- 
tive rights and peculiar immunities. The Bour- 
geoisie, as they were contemptuously called, were 
thus led to look down with scorn on the bulk of the 
community around ; and though eminent men were 
among their ranks, they had little sympathy with 
the great body of the People, and they were viewed, 
as a general rule, with envy and ill-feeling by tljeir 
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poorer dependents. One of the cardinal fects of 
this period is the alienation that existed between 
the great employers of labour in France and the 
workmen and artisans of the towns, and it marked 
many phases of the Eevolution. 

In France, therefore, deep lines of distinction 
divided the Upper and Middle Orders, and separated 
both alike from the People. In no country were 
diflferences.of class more offensively marked, and yet 
more unpopular; and Feudalism, which had knit 
society, in one of its stages, in close dependence, 
now broke it up into disunited fragments. We turn 
to consider the mass of the Nation, which may be 
viewed in its two chief parts, the inhabitants of 
the country, and those of the towns. The occupiers 
of the soil, as a general rule, were subjected to 
heavy and vexatious taxation, from which the 
owners, if noble, were exempt ; and, in the distribu- 
tion of the imposts of the State, were frequently 
treated with harsh injustice. Yet these grievances 
were small compared to the burdens their lords im- 
posed upon them, and to the usage they had often 
to endure. In a very considerable part of France 
the peasantry held the land by a permanent right ; Condition of 
and in some of the Provinces, especially in the santry. 
North, large farms were cultivated under long leases. 
Though the peasant estates were greatly subdivided, 
these districts were comparatively thriving ; and 
they were easily distinguished by the signs of com- 
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fort and of agricultural progress evident in them. 
Yet the cultivators even of these favoured regions 
were liable to numberless petty vexations, to in- 
iquitous restrictions upon their industry, to services 
sometimes degrading and mean ; and their very 
prosperity caused them to resent the imperious 
harshness and neglect of duty of their generally 
absentee superiors. In other parts of France the 
land was held, over most of its breadth, by pre- 
carious tenures; and, except in a few Provinces, 
where the relations between the lord and vassal were 
still liot unkindly, the occupiers were a race of serfs, 
ground down by rack-rents and feudal oppression, 
kept in abject dependence, exposed to wrong, and 
often struggling on the verge of destitution. The 
districts held on these wretched conditions seemed, 
in spots, smitten as it were with barrenness ; and an 
experienced eye-witness^ wrote that, except in Ire- 
land — ^at that time in her very worst state — he had 
never beheld such squalor and misery. In these 
tracts the food of the peasant was not seldom nettles 
and pulse ; and it was in these that, a few years 
afterwards, rose the troops of half-clad and ferocious 
savages, who, at the first whisper that deliverance 
was near,, burned the chateaux of the abhorred seig- 
neurs, on whom they laid the charge of their suflfer^* 
ings. The condition of the lowest tillers of the soil 
must have been pitiable in this state of things ; and 

> Arthur Young. 
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there is reason to beKeve that the wages- of the agri- 
cultural labourer in France before the Eevolution 
were not half (in some places) what they have since 
become. As for the population of the towns, it had of thepopu- 
been allowed to multiply densely in- ignorance and J^wnl^^^^^ 
want ; and the large cities swarmed with dangerous 
classes — poor, discontended, and enemies of the rich, 
who stood selfishly aloof from them — and blindly 
eager for any change. It was from these orders that 
Jacobinism^ recruited its armies of devastation and 
crime — ^the murderers who crowded the prisons 
with corpses — the furies who shrieked round the 
guillotine. 

It should be remembered, too, that while the 
whole frame of Society in France was thus ill*- 
ordered, and its component parts were weakened 
and diseased, a spirit of wild innovation had grown 
up, which fiercely assailed the tottering structure. 
Thought, at least among the privileged classes, had 
long been comparatively free ; and it had embodied Destructive 
itself in a briUiant literature, audacious, sceptical, ^tonTof" 
yet unreflecting, which held up almost every institu^ contemT 
tion, and even the existing order of things, to uni*- jjf^^^ 
versal contempt and ridicule. The movement, 
doubtless, originating in the inexperience in political 
life of French men of letters, like all other French- 
men, received a definite character from two men of 
genius ; and while Voltaire sapped away the throne, 
the altar, and the privileges of the great by keen 

c 
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satire and malignant wit, the more profomid Eous- 
seau constructed theories for the regeneration and 
happiness of mankind which bade defiance to all 
social arrangements. Thus intellect, which, in a 
he'^lthy State, is always upon the side of order, and 
aims only at temperate reforms, became destructive 
and anarchic in France ; and though it would be a 
mistake to think that it caused the Bevolution, the 
causes of which lay much deeper, it accelerated that 
event, and left its mark upon it. Strange to say, 
too, so little were the signs of the coming time 
understood in France, this godless, false, and spurious 
philosophy found high favour among the classes 
destined to suffer most cruelly from it. It had be- 
come the custom before the Eevolution to scoff at 
faith, to decry the past, to relish attacks on people 
in high places, to complain of the absurdities of class 
distinctions, to see in the complication of old laws 
and customs a mass of rubbish to be swept away, to 
put together pretty aud ingenious systems for making 
the world a scene of pleasure ; and lettered mar- 
quises and brocaded dames babbled of the philosophic 
dictionary, and the covirat sodcU, as though doc- 
trines fetal to their pretensions at least were the 
very perfection of truth and wisdom. Of all the 
phenomena of this period, none is more instructive 
than this curious spectacle of the natural supporters 
of social order playing with the instniments that 
were to hasten its ruin. 
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This sketch of France before the Bevolution may The pro- 
seem overcharged with dark colours as respects the f^^con- 
immediately preceding period. But the sjrmpathy l^^ to the 
which the appalling fate of thousands of unhappy ^^^ ^' 
victims evokes ought not to blind us to the fact, 
that the worst evils of which we have given a brief 
account were never more apparent and active than 
during the reign of Louis XVI. The King was 
certainly well-meaning; but the Monarchy was 
seldom guilty of acts more arbitrary, violent, and 
iniquitous than those sanctioned by Brienne ^ and 
Calonne.2 At no time were the imbecility of the 
State and the dissensions between the privileged 
Orders more plainly evident than when Louis was 
twice compelled to dismiss his minister, at the 
bidding of an insolent party of the Noblesse, and 
when the Sovereign, the Notables, and the Parlia- 
ment of Paris, were in angry collision on such sub- 
jects as the Public Debt and national bankruptcy. 
At no time, too, was the throne more weak than 
when Princes of the^ Blood were conspiring against 
it, or when the unjust reforms of St. Grermain^ had 

* Lom^nie de Brienne, Archbishop of Toulouse and Sens, born 
1727, died 1794. As minister of Louis XVI. he exiled the Par- 
liament of Paris to Troyes in 1787, and compelled it to register 
edicts of the King which it had opposed. 

* Charles Alexandre Calonne, Minister of Louis XVL, born 1734, 
died 1802. He wasted recklessly the finances of the State, quarrelled 
with the Notables whom he had convened in 1786, and is believed to 
have promoted the policy afterwards followed. 

* Claude Louis St. Germain, bom 1707, died 1778. As minister 
of war to Louis XVL he introduced a harsh and degrading discipline 

c 2 
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increased the growing discontent of the Army. Nor 
at any period were the high ecclesiastics and Nobles 
of France more widely impopular than when they 
clamoured against Necker and Turgot,^ and, at a 
season of national distress, refused to submit to 
equal taxation ; nor had the lives of the class 
mended, though vice was, doubtless, less gross and 
cynical than in the days of Louis XV., and the arro- 
gance of the great was sometimes tempered by a 
condescension not less insolent. Never, too, were 
the distinctions of class more sharply defined than 
at this juncture, and felt with more bitter resent- 
ment; and at no time had the poorer classes, in 
consequence of numerous bad harvests, suffered more 
hardships or been worse treated. Nor was the spirit 
even of the central Government patriotic, or in the 
general interest : its feeble attempts at superficial- 
reforms were, for the most part, purely selfish expe- 
dients ; and, even wh6n judicious, they were aban- 
doned at the first symptom of class opposition. The. 
King and Queen, too, did not escape the discredit 

in the French army ; and by his advice commissions were after- 
wards more restricted than they had ever been before to the class of 
the nobles. 

1 For an account of the policy of Necker and Turgot, and of their 
plans of reform, see M. Henri Martin's Histoire de France, vol. xvi. 
Speaking generally, the measures they advocated were the abolition 
of the monopolies that sapped French industry, an equitable distri- 
bution of taxes instead of the injustice that prevailed, retrenchment, 
the publication of the finances of the State, decentralisation, and 
something like representative aasemblies. Turgot^ however, was 
a much abler man than Keeker. 
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which had fallen on all dignities ; the weak charac- 
ter and awkward demeanour of Louis XVI. pro- 
voked contempt ; and though the life of Marie 
Antoinette was pure, foul scandal had gathered 
around her name. The period, it is unnecessary to 
say, was especially one of wild speculations and of 
shallow schemes of universal change; and, in a 
word, all the elements of ill which had been gradually 
collecting in France had lost none of their fatal 
power. 

Such, theD, briefly was the condition of France Brilliant 
before the crisis of 1789. English statesmen^ tionsofthe 
trained in political life had long before seen that a France, 
change was at hand ; but no minister of Louis XVI. — 
few, as far as we know, among thinkers in France- 
had the least apprehension of coming danger. Many 
in high places, as we have seen, were intent on 
sweeping abuses away, and had planned magnificent 
schemes of reform ; and the announcement that the 
States-Greneral would meet seemed the dawn of a 
new and golden age to thousands foredoomed to 
death or exile. Even the agitation which followed 
that event — the disturbances which broke out in 
several provinces, the blind stirrings of the unen- 
franchised millions, dull, unintelligible, and yet 
ominous, and the clamorous exultation of the middle 

* As fiir back as 1763 Lord Chesterfield had written : * All the 
symptoms which I have ever met with in history, previous to great 
changes and revolutions in government, now exist and daily increase 
in France.' 
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classes, who thought their time of hope had arrived — 
did not dissipate these illusions ; for it was believed 
that the genius of a polite age would not allow 
popular excesses or passions. With these shallow 
and idle visions — the •growth of ignorance, and of 
the false sentiment which pervaded a society in an 
unhealthy state— was mingled much that was truly 
noble, many generous and high aspirations ; and a 
glowing rainbow of deceitful hope shone brilliantly 
over the dark torrent that was carrying old France 
to the depths below. 
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CHAPTEE II. 

THE STATES-GENEKAL AND NATIONAL ASSEMBLY* 

On May 5, 1789, the States-General met for the Meeting of 

•^ ' ' the States- 

first time at Versailles. More than a hundred and General. 

seventy years had passed since, in the youth of the 
Bom'bon Monarchy, this ancient Assembly of the 
Estates of the Eealm had consulted upon the com- 
mon weal; and they were now convened for the 
same purpose when that Monarchy was in decline 
and peril. The spectacle formed an imposing sight, 
and it seemed for a moment as if the elements 
of the long discordant conununity of France 
had blended in happy and auspicious imion through 
the representatives of its diflferent Orders. A 
great hall had been laid out in the palace, and 
prepared in stately and magnificent pomp ; and 
royalty welcomed the National Estates, composed of 
more than twelve hundred deputies, with a splendour 
worthy of the solemn occasion. The King, with 
the ministers of State, in front, and the Queen 
and Princes of the blood at his side, sate on a throne 
brilliant with purple and gold; below, arrayed in 
separate processions, spread the ranks of the Nobles, 
aU plumes and lace ; of the Commons, in homely and 
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simple garb ; of the Clergy, the superb robes of the 
prelates mingling strangely with the cassocks of the 
village priests ; and from galleries above a throng of 
courtiers, of jewelled dames, and of foreign envoys, 
•contemplated curiously the interesting scene. Out- 
side, crowds of eager spectators filled the balconies 
iand covered the roofs of Versailles, decked out gaily 
for a brilliant holiday ; and the groups extended as 
far as the capital, already stirring with passionate 
excitement. All seemed deference, goodwill, and 
hope, when the King announced that he had called 
together the wisdom of France to assist at his coun- 
sels ; and even a declaration that his chief object was 
to provide for the pressing wants of the State did 
not weaken the prevailing sentiment. Yet it 
was observed with regret that the face of the Queen 
seemed overclouded with settled care ; and jealousy 
had been aroused in more than one breast by the 
distinctions drawn by the officials of the Court, and 
by the contrast between the feudal magnificence of 
the nobility and the lordly hierachy, and the plebeian 
aspect of the meanly-attired Commons. 
The Com- On the following day the Estates were invited, 

dare them- their first sitting having been merely formal, to 
Natfonai^ meet again for the despatch of business. The in- 
Assembfy. ^g^^-^Qj^ ^f Necker, the chief minister, had been to 

convene them for the object mainly of procuring 
supplies for an exhausted treasury — an increasing 
deficit had for many years been one symptom of the 
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ills of the State — but it had long been arranged 
that they were to advise on the administration and 
general affairs of the kingdom^ ; A preliminary 
question, however, arose, which brought out dis- 
tinctly the deep-seated diflFerences already existing 
in this Assembly. According to ancient precedent, 
the separate Orders of the States-General gave their 
votes apart ; and the Nobles and Clergy, if they 
coalesced, could easily neutralise the will of the Com- 
mons, voting being by orders and not by persons, 
and the votes of two orders being thus decisive. 
Trusting to this usage, the Court had consented, in 
the elections which had lately taken place, that the 
number of the representatives of the people should be 
double what it had been formerly ; for it was thought 
no danger could possibly arise, and the concession 
was a popular measure* The Commons, however, 
had made up their minds not to be reduced to ciphers 
by ancient forms; and they insisted, accordingly, 
that the three Orders should hold their delibera- 
tions apart, and that votes should be given by head ; 
that is, be determined by the majority of individuals 
in the collective Assembly. The 'Nobles protested 
against this scheme, being but three against more 
than six hundred Commons ; and they resisted an 
invitation to a fusion in which their influence might 
be diminished, the three hundred clergy, though 
divided in mind, siding with them at the' command 
of the bishops* During several weeks the separate v/ 
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Orders stood sullenly aloof and almost hostile, and 
nothing in the nature of business was done, to the 
mortification of a minister and a Court exceedingly 
in need of a supply of money. The Commons, 
however, held firm, backed by messages from the 
provinces, and by the attitude of the great neigh- 
bouring city, already effervescing with agitation; 
and at last they adopted ^ decided course. On 
^ June 17, it being known that some Liberal nobles 
were on their side, and several of the inferior clergy 
having come to them, they declared themselves the 
National Assembly of France ; and, while they invited 
their fellow members to join them, announced that 
nothing, should prevent their proceeding ' to begin 
the work of national regeneration.' 
/ Three days after this important event, the Com- 
mons found, to their extreme surprise, the great hall 
at Versailles, in which they had sate, shut up ; and 
the Grand Master of the Ceremonies curtly told 
^ Bailly — a distinguished member whom they had 
chosen president — that the place was wanted for the 
royal convenience. Alarm was seen in many faces, 
for a sudden act of violence was feared ; but, at the 
instance of one or two courageous men, the whole 
The oath V body betook itself to an old Tennis Court at a short 
Tennis distance, and, amidst a scene of ' passionate excite- 
June^o. ment, swore a solemn oath 'that it would never 
separate until it had set the constitution on a 
sure foundation.' (June 20.) Meanwhile the Court 
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had been formisg schemes for dealing with these 
extraordinary proceedings, and for putting an end 
to a state of things which appeared to it the wildest 
presumption. Necker, timid and cautious, proposed 
a compromise, to which it is said the King inclined ; 
but the counsels of an extreme party prevailed, and 
it was resolved to make a display of vigour. On 
V June 23, having been kept standing by official 
insolence for some time under rain, the Commons 
were summoned again to the great hall ; and 
the King read them a lecture, which had been 
put into his mouth, to the effect that it was his 
pleasure that the three Orders should, as in old times, 
deliberate and vote apart, and that, if further re- 
sistance were made, ' he would do by himself alone 
what was meet for his people.' This foolish harangue 
was met in silence ; but when the Grand Master of 
the Ceremonies, following, it is said, the etiquette 
of the ancient depotism, commanded the Assembly 
to depart, he was told by Mirabeau * — a man whose 

* Honor6 Gabriel Eiquetti, Count of Mirabeau, born in 1749, was 
the grandest and most striking figure of the first part of the Revolu- 
tion. This extraordinary man was a noble bj birth, but, like many 
other French nobles, had joined the party of innovation. This 
attitude was in part caused by the antecedents of a career of vice 
and recklessless, marked, however, by evidences of real genius, in 
which he had quarrelled with his feunily, and been persecuted at 
Court. His powers as an orator were commanding ; and though he 
stooped to become a demagogue, he had true political sagacity and 
insight, and many of the highest qualities of a statesman. Many of 
the most serious charges of contemporaries against him seem to be 
without foundation. 
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pen and voice were already a power in France — that 
* they were met there by the will of the people, and 
that bayonets alone should drive them from the 
spot.' In a few moments a vote was passed by ac- 
clamation, which declared the persons of members 
of the Assembly sacred, and made it a capital crime 
to molest them. 

These bold measures, supported as they were by 
popular demonstrations in Paris, intimidated the 
Court, which thought that the Commons would be 
silenced with as much ease as the old Parliaments had 
been by Beds of Justice, the coups d'etat of the Bour- 
bon Monarchy, by which the Sovereign had often put 
down opposition in these feudal Assemblies, The 
King, when apprised of what had taken place, re- 
marked, it is said, only, ^Let them stay if they 
please,' With his usual weakness, he allowed him- 
self to float passively on the tide of events. Before 
this time a considerable number of the minor clergy 
had joined the Commons ; and they were soon fol- 
lowed by the party in the Nobles which wished for 
reform, and even longed for change. The rest of 
the Order, however, still held aloof ; but at last ^ at 
the request of Louis himself, they gave up an op- 
position that was becoming fruitless, and fell into 
the ranks of what had now been fully recognised as 
the National Assembly. This step, however, had 
been taken in order mainly to conceal arrangements 
by which the extreme Court party thought they 
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would triumph and overawe the Commons they 

feared, yet despised. On July 11, Necker, whose / . 

advice to convene the States-General had made •^ 

him very popular whatever his motives were, 

was dismissed; a ministry of soldiers and of re- Dismission 

actionary nobles, either unknown or disliked, was set ^^^ foi^fia- 

up ; and the Assembly saw, not without alarm, that y^ctionary 

batteries were being constructed at Versailles, and Ministry. 

heard that troops were approaching in thousands, 

and that an armed force of irresistible strength was 

being directed upon the capital. Kumour spread, 

too, that it had been said in the palace ' that the 

best place for a mutinous Assembly was a garrison 

town where it could be kept under,' and that the 

Queen had shown her children to noble officers, and 

had asked, ' Could she rely on their swords ? ' and 

there was a report of what was described as *an 

orgie ' in which ladies of honour had done strange 

things to enthral youthful dragoons and hussars. 

This intelligence, magnified by a thousand Rising in 
tongues, quickened the already fiery excitement of ^^' 
Paris, aiid the flame soon rose into a conflagration. 
V On July 12 proclamation was made 'on the part 
of the King' to keep the peace; and, presently, 
soldiery with strange faces — the half-foreign German 
and Swiss regiments, of which there were several in 
the royal army — were seen occupying the central 
streets and chief squares of the great city. The sight 
caused terror and indignation ; angry meetings were 
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V harangued in the gardens of the Palais Eoyal by 
passionate speakers ; and a procession was formed 
carrying at its head busts of Necker and of the Duke 
of Orleans,^ whose largesses and opposition to the 
Court made him one of the idols of the low populace. 
In a charge made to disperse this assemblage, the 
Germans cut down one or two men of the French 
Guards with a few unarmed persons ; and the foreign 
uniforms were ere long seen in the avenues of the 
Tuileries driving before them a scattering collection 
of citizens in flight. These incidents, not in them- 
selves momentous, proved the spark that reached 
the combustible mass, and fired it in a wide-spread 
Mutiny of ©xplosion. A spirit of disaffection — the natural re- 
Guards^ud ^^^^ ^^ ^ brutal discipline, and of harsh treatment — 
^??"^"V"" had shown itself in the French Guards, as, indeed, 

ation in the ' ^ ' 

Arrnj'. jj^ other parts of the Army ; and as it was very ap- 
parent in a body exposed to the allurements and mob 

^ Philippe, Duke of Orleans, born in 1745, was one of the most 
infamous personages of th6 Eevolution. This Prince combined in 
himself all that was most depraved and bad in the old noblesse, and 
all that was most odious in the ambitious mob leaders. Having 
become out of favour at Court, in part on account of his personal 
cowardice, he revenged himself by circulating slanders against the 
Queen, joined the party of reforming nobles, and laid himself out 
to gain popidarity in Paris by flattering the populace and by a dis- 
play of extravagance. He became afterwards one of the noisiest of 
the Jacobin leaders; and between 1789 and 1791 combined more 
than once, for his own selfish ends, against the throne, and even the 
life of Louis XVI. His complicity, however, with the crimes of the 
Revolution did not atone for his royal birth; and though he 
paraded the name of Egalit^ which he had assumed, he perished 
during the tyranny of Robespierre. 
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speeches of Paris — for the Guards were part of the 
city garrison — the men had been lately confined to 
barracks. When the news arrived of the fate of their 
comrades, the Guards broke out and fired al the V 
Germans ; and the first example of military insub- 
ordination caused the dissolution of all military 
authority. Shouts of ' Long live the Nation ! ' were 
heard from the quarters of regiments usually stationed 
in the capital ; even the foreign troops were affected 
by the general contagion in a few hours, and sullenly 
declared they would not shed blood ; and the only 
resource left to the indignant officers was to withdraw 
the demoralised mass, and to beat a retreat. A thrill 
of exultation ran through Paris at the disappearance 
of the strange invaders; and power once dreaded 
having proved worthless, disorder and violence were V 
let loose. During the night the city was wildly astir ; 
the dark swarms of poverty and vice, which became 
afterwards the legions of the Beign of Terror, 
emerged in thousands from their wretched haunts, 
mingled here and there with less hideous groups; 
and shops were sacked, and the great TownjJail in- 
vaded by these mobs to the cry of ' Arms I ' Next 
morning a provisional committee, composed of the 
chief men of the sixty districts into which Paris had>'' 
been divided, took the rule of the capital into their 
hands, the old authorities having proved powerless ; 
and an endeavour was made to give a kind of organi- 
zation to the movement, and in some measure to 
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direct and control it. The citizens were encouraged 
The Com- f to form themselves into a militia of volmiteers drawn 

mune, the _ 

National from the districts ; these bands were to wear in their 
cockades the Parisian colours of blue and red ; and 
they were not only to find arms as best they could, 
but arms were liberally supplied to them. M. de J 
Flesseles, head of the old Town Council, was made \/ 
president of this board ; and, though the objects of 
the members varied, a general intention certainly 
prevailed to keep the insurrection within bounds. 
Such was the origin of the world-renowned Commune 
of Paris, and of the National Guard, names of deep 
significance in the Eevolution. 

Although partly controlled by these means, the 
revolutionary movement went on throughout the day 
with terrible energy. The levies of the district 
started into life, and were enrolled into the new 
civic army ; the streets bristled with forests of pikes ; 
arms were violently seized wherever they were found ; 
and mobs were seen trailing antique cannon, and 
tossing about pieces of feudal armour, torn recklessly 
from arsenals, with swords and muskets. On the 
whole, however, the better class of citizens pre- 
dominated in the National Guard, and checked the 
excesses of the lowest populace ; and though it was 
accelerated by such events, the time had not yet 
come when the violent elements of society were to 
overpower all others. The presence of this better 
order of men in the ranks is strong proof of the 
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general indignation felt at the l^^demonstration 
made by the Court ; and the risij^^^Hanything but 
the mere work of a mob set o^>^^|Hpew designing 
leaders. In the afternoon the jSnch Guards, to 
a man, went over to the populai«de, their terrified 
oflGicers protesting in vain ; and, amidst wild shouts 
of passionate exultation, they were made grenadiers 
of the National Guard, and played an important part 
in the events that followed. On the 14th a great 
crowd entered the courtyard of the Hospital of the 
Invalides — a noble establishment, like our own 
Woolwich — and the governor was obliged to allow 
them to take the vast store of arms laid up in the 
arsenal, for the inmates passively seconded their 
efforts. By this time nearly 80,000 men had been 
marshalled more or less regularly ; and as no signs 
of resistance appeared, they were encouraged to acts 
of more open daring. On the verge of the quarter 
of Saint Antoine rose the celebrated fortress of 
the Bastille; and it was resolved to attack this 
dreaded place, the very emblem of ancient des- 
potism, and infamous for its mysterious horrors. 
An armed mass poured down to the spot, and after 
an ineffectual attempt at a parley, the drawbridge Somiing of 
was passed, and the inner court reached, close to jiavT4,* ^' 
the eight frowning towers of the hated dungeon. ^^®^' 
A discharge of musketry drove the assailants back ; 
but cannon were brought up by the late French 
Guards, and a white flag before long was waved 
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from the ramparts, the commandant, Delaimay, hav- 
ing been compelled by the garrison (alarmed or ill- 
disposed) to surrender. The victors rushed into the 
ancient den, amazed at the feat they had accom- 
plished, and carrying out many of the arcana of the 
place— old instruments of torture, and prison records ; 
but their victory was not unstained by cruelty. The 
greater part, indeed, of the garrison were set free ^ 
J I but Delaunay and several of his men were murdered, 
and their heads were borne on high on pikes — \h^ 
first of many gubsequenj scenes of the kind. De 
V Flesseles, too, was attacked and shot, for a tale 
spread that he had deceived the people ; and several 
other deeds of blood were committed. As yet, how- 
ever, the better part of the National Guards main- 
tained comparative order; and the extraordinary 
and rapid changes which had occurred had rather 
proved the weakness of the royal authority than . 
brought out anarchy in its most frightful aspect. 

Such was the end of this sorry attempt to work 
a violent change in the State, to intimidate the As- 
sembly, and to overawe Paris. The result had been 
to hand the capital over to unknown apd revolu- 
tionary forces, and to prove that no trust could be 
placed in the Army, the chief and, usually, the sure 
instrument of power. The extreme Court party stood I 
furious and aghast; and the Count of Artois, thel 
younger brother of the King, and the Charles X. ofl 
a later age, with two other magnates of a like stamp, \^ 
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declared that these things were not to be borne, and V 
hastened indignantly over the frontier^ This was 

B^inning 

the beginning of the emigration — that desertion of of the emi- 
gration of 
the King by his natural supporters which w^as one of the Nobles. 

the many evil features of the time, though' the cir- 
cumstance will not be surprising to those who know 
what little genuine sympathy existed between the 
nobles and the Crown^ Meanwhile the Assembly 
had loudly condemned the violent measures attempted 
by the Court; and Mirabeau alluded, in no am- 
biguous terms, to the part, said to have been taken 
by the Queen in a project ' worthy of St. Bartholo- 
mew.' . The King, shifting in the usual way, hastened 
to make peace with the stronger side, dismissed the 
ministerial cabal, and recalled Necker ; and the As- 

Recall of 

sembly listened with sincere good will to the ex- Necker. 
planations of an amiable being whose principal 
fault was weakjimplicity. Soon afterwards a depu- 
tation from Paris invited him to pay the city a visit ; 
and the Monarch assented, though Marie Antoinette, 
indignant at the affronts given to royal authority, 
and knowing how unpopular she was herself, en- 
treated him with tears not to make the attempt.. 
The citizens, however, proud of their triumph, re- 
ceived their Sovereign with acclamation; and an 
hint in an address that he had been ' conquere^^ 
was treated graciously by Lduis as a joke/ All that The King 
had lately occurred was sanctioned by him ; the pro- ^t h^ 
visional committee received the name of the Com- ?®®£ ^?"^ 

in Pans. 
• l>-2 
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mune of Paris, with immense powers ; and Bailly, the V 
president of the Commons, was appointed mayor ; 
while the young Marquis of Lafayette, one of the 
enthusiastic reforming nobles, was appointed com— 
V mander-in-chief of the National Guard. In sign of 
reconciliation, the white colours of the House of 
Bourbon were added to the blue and red of the 
TheTri- capital on the ensigns of this force; and thus 

colour Flag. ^ ° ' 

. originated the Tricolour Flag, which Lafayette, with 
conceit or foresight, exclaimed ' would soon make the 
round of Europe.' Though two or three bad in- 
stances of violence followed, tranquillity seemed es- 
tablished in Paris for a time ; the king returned well 
pleased to Versailles ; but, between impotent threats 
' and feeble concessions, how much of the divinity 
^' remained that hedged round the Monarchy ? 
Risinffsin/ Notwithstanding this quiescence, however, the 
the Pro- / events which had taken place in Paris went like an 

vinces. } ^ 

J electric shock through the kingdom* The influence 
of the capital of France over the provinces has always 
been very great, and it acqmred additional power at 
this juncture. The sudden collapse of the majesty 
of the throne, the successful triumph over ancient 
authority, and, above all, the revolt of the troops, 
stirred the minds of men to their very depths, and 
long pent up elements of hate and confusion broke 
out in many places in appalling strength. In the 
southern, midland, and south-eastern districts, where- 
ever Feudalism was most oppressive, wherever misery 
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was most keen, the peasantry rose against their lords; i/^ 
and from the Ehone to the Loire there was a great 
blaze of chateaux, the infuriated vassals tossing into 
the flames the charter-chests and muniments which 
contained the records of privileges no longer toler- 
able. A few murders of seigneurs also took place*; .^ 
even in the north the payment of rents and the 
customary services were generally resisted ; and, 
wretchedness adding force to the movement, bands of 
squalid savages in some provinces ' descended from the 
hills, destroying the com, plundering orchards, and 
doing all kinds of mischief.' Many of the towns, 
too, showed signs of insurrection, clamoui-ing for 
an extension of municipal rights, and for an aboli- 
tion of old monopolies ; and violent bread and meaL 
riots were frequent, for the year was one of peculiar 
scarcity, and the sufferings of the poorer classes were 
extreme. Nor was the capital itself free from 
causes of disturbance and trouble. Order was^. 
indeed, maintained by Lafayette ; Bailly, the mayor, . 
laboured *to please the citizens by civic pomp and 
gay exhibitions emblematic of their newly-acquired 
liberties ; and the Commime, now formed into a body 
of three hundred members, made efforts to supply 
the wants of the poor, to find employment for 
artizans out of work, to cope with the difficulty of 
increasing poverty. But, as always happens on such 
occasions, the new powers were decried by envious 
demagogues, the more bitterly because they werje 
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new ; and of what avail were displays of fireworks, 
enthusiastic 'festivals of the Bastille,' Hrees of 
liberty ' rising in gardens arid avenues — ^nay, even 
doles, oflFerings, and all the expedients of a merely 
improvised system of relief — to thousands of hungry 
men and women? Between agitation and the 
presence of want, Paris was soon fermenting with 
dements of disorder, all the more dangerous be- 
cause as yet suppressed. 
Xegisiaiive These tidings of evil came to interrupt the con- 
ofthe sultations of the National Assembly. It had been 

Assembly. i . • j* • j. xi. i. i. 

^ engaged m economic discussions as to the best means 
of meeting the deficit, and as to framing a new 
constitution for France ; and high-sounding princi- 
ples of reform, conceived in the spirit of the new 
philosophy, had been already hailed with applause. 
The measures it adopted to remove or palliate the 
stern practical ills it had now to face were, in part, 
conceived in a generous spirit, but were character- 
istic of the national temperament, and too plainly 
revealed the political ignorance and passion for 
change that widely prevailed. As for the towns, 
the Commune of Paris was encouraged in doing 
whatever it pleased ; and Bailly and Lafayette were 
thanked for their well-meant and patriotic efforts. 
Little was attempted in the case of other towns, 
except to give * promises of firee trade ; ' but the 
middle classes were allowed, or invited, to put down 
disorders, by themselves, by force; and in this 
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manner an armed organisation of National Guards 
was spontaneously formed in almost all the great \/ 
cities of France, self-elected and independent of the 
State. A great and sudden revolution, however, Sudden 
was effected in the social relations of the whole rural the feudal 
community in the kingdom; and the imposing August '4, 

1789 

edifice of antique Feudalism was thrown down in a 
V moment, and laid in the dust. One or two nobles, 
on the Liberal side, having drawn a frightful picture^ 
of feudal abuses, the Assembly, in spite of a few 
K protests, started to its feet and declared, almost to a 
man, that this state of abominations should cease ; 
and resolutions were passed, in a single night, 
abolishing claims that had been the growth of 
centuries, and involving in a common extinction the 
most barbarous remnants of cruel serfdom, with 
tithes, quit-rents, and similar dues. The sitting 
closed with enthusiastic shouts, a Te Deum mingling 
in strange accompaniment ; and though distinctions 
were afterwards drawn between such privileges as 
that of the lord bathing his feet, when cold, in the 
blood of his vassals, and others of a more modern 
kind, an opposition formed by the Nobles was 
overborne by an increasing majority, the Commons 
and lower clergy ruling the Asssembly ; and a clean 
sweep was made of many just rights of property, as 
well as of much that was bad and obsolete. The 
ultimate fruits of the liberation of the soil were 
great and beneficial in the highest degree, but the 
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immediate results may be easily guessed. The ex- 
V cesses of the peasantry were not lessened by the sud- 
den annihilation of the bonds of ages; and they 
were only put down or checked at last by the efforts 
of the middle classes in the country districts, 
alarmed at the evident progress of anarchy. These, 
too, thus found themselves with arms in their hands, 
and almost independent of any kind of rule. 
October 5 S V Such was France in August and September, 
^ ' ' 'C 1789, old authority falling on all sides, power being 
/ transferred into new hands, and want and disorder 
j felt everywhere, although for the moment restrained. 
The Court party meanwhile, scotched, but not killed, 
had been rearing its head at Versailles ; and rumour 
spread that a band of loyal nobles were about to take 
S. . the King to Metz, and to liberate him from ' rebellious 

subjects.' Troops, too, were gradually moved from 
the frontier ; and the new National Gruard at Ver- 
sailles — for such a body had been organised — ^was 
treated with scorn and contempt at the palace. A 
sentiment had been growing up in Paris, and found 
favour in the Assembly, that the King should be 
removed to the capital ; and the feelings of the 
masses, irritated by want, had become ready for 
any sudden outbreak. A scene, which occurred in 
the first days of October, became the signal for a 
new explosion of passion. A party of young officers, 
at a banquet in the palace, dashed down the Tri- 
colour from their helmets in the presence of the 
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King and of his Court, at the sound of a well-known 
royalist air ; and, heated with wine, and lured by the 
glances of courtly beauty and syren grace, vowed 
that they, at least, would not abandon the Throne. 
This second ' orgie ' gave rise to a remarkable de- 
monstration from Paris, though it is not easy to say 
who were its chief designers. On the morning of ^ 
the 5th a procession of women, stung with hunger, ^ ^ 
burst into the great Town Hall, and thence streamed / / , 

ovei^jthfi^_short sgace which separates the city from . • 
V^sailles, followed by savage and menacing crowds, 
and ultimately byLafayette and his National Guard. 
The procession forced its way into the National Assem- 
bly, then discussing an unfavourable message from the 
throne, and a party of these strange visitors was allowed 
to enter the courts of the palace and parley with the 
King. Order was restored when Lafayette arrived, 
and the assemblage dispersed, to find exit as it 
could, most of the soldiers having given it a welcome, 
and the Body-guard of the King alone, a select 
detachment, having provoked ill-will. Early next 
morning a few chance shots, which struck down, un- 
happily, one or two of the people, became a for- 
rxmner of a general rising ; and a furious mob fell 
on the Body-guards, and penetrated the interior of 
the palace. Dread faces of passion, hunger, and 
crime, appeared in the sanctuary of the State : the 
Queen, half-clad, was driven from her chamber 
amid the shrieks of affrighted attendants; and a 
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terrible massacre would have taken place but for the 
interposition of the late French Guards, who shout- 
ing ' We do not forget Fontenoy,' rescued the Body- 

^; guards and the royal family. A seeming reconcili- 
ation took place afterwards; the King presented 

- himself from the balconies; the Queen gave her 
hand to Lafayette to kiss, and the Tricolour shonfe 
on every armed crest ; but the floors of the palace 
were drenched with blood, and two ghastly heads, 
borne aloft on pikes, attested the presence of still 
unslaked passions. At the request of a deputation, 
peremptory though bland, LouiB consented readily to 
go to Paris ; and the royal carriages, with the King 
and Queen, their children, and Madame Elizabeth, 
the fair and pious sister of the King, slowly trailed 
to the city escorted by a roaring chaos of armed 
bands, of women astride on patriotic cannon, of 
savagery in its hideous or grotesque aspects. The 
shout, ' We have now the baker to ourselves, the 
baker's wife, and the baker's boy,' significantly told 
what thoughts were uppermost in the hearts of the 
poorer mass of the multitude — by some conspiracy 
they had been deprived of bread by ' aristocrats at 
Versailles.' It was evening before the motley pro- 
cession made its entry into the gates of the Tuileries ; 
and when the royal party reached the palace, un- 
inhabited by the House of Bourbon for years , they 
saw themselves surrounded by National Gruards, and 
were told that regular soldiers could not approach. 
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The events of these momentous days, known 
emphatically as the 5th a nd 6th of October, have 
been attributed to different persons ; but it Js super-_ 
fluous to enquir e whether Mira beau,^ t he Duke of 
Orleans, or Lafa je tt e, had any part in preparing the^^ 



mov emeat, What is to J )e noted is, that thejabble Qr^^ing 
^f PariSj though still controlled by the m iddle f^JrabWe 
classes, had^ajne d^ a gre at and marvellous victory; o^ Paris, 
royalty had, as usual, shown itself ignoble, vacillat- 
ing, and amiably weak ; and the illusions o f pow er ,^ . 



onceTSre3"'^d au^iist^^kd^been dissipated like the 
ifllftRf. of Hrfig,yig. Sij^^Ht day Versailles has been 
a national museum^HPr for a time a ruin; it has 
sheltered legions of^rerman invaders, and heard the 
wailing cry of a conquered Nation ; but never again 
has it been the abode of a Prince wielding the 
sovereignty of France. 

' It is now tolerably well ascertained that the Duke of Orleans 
instigated the mob to leaye Paris, and attack the Palace. In a letter 
discovered after his death he directed a banker not to pay the money 
which had been agreed on as the price of the blood of the King. 
' L'argent/ so he wrote, ' n'est point gagne, le marmot yit encore/ 
Mirabean and Lafayette seem to have been innocent. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE CONSTITUTION OF 1790-1. 

Character The next ^)hase of the French Eevolution may 
period from be fitly compared to the watery space, comparatively 
of 1789 to level, yet broken and tossed, and agitated by un- 

the sumiuer 

of 1791. certain cuiTents, which is seen occasionally between 
mountainous waves during the pauses of a tremen- 
dous storm. From the autumn of 1789 to the sum- 
mer of 1791 — a period of nearly two years — no 
events occurred of such obvious significance as the 
rising of Paris, the siege of the Bastille, the insur- 
rection in the Provinces, and the 5th and 6th of 
October ; and though elements of trouble gathered 
and grew apparent to a discerning eye, they did not 
yet form into a general outbreak. Some terrible 
crimes were, indeed, perpetrated ujider the influence 
of local passion or revenge ; one or two conspiracies, 
real or feigned, were attempted by partisans of the 
Court ; the emigration of the Nobles increased ; all 
along the frontier rumours were heard of counter- 
revolution and even of invasion; the attitude of 
foreign Powers became doubtful ; and throughout 
France, from the Pyrenees to the Ehine, innovation 
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showed itself in a thousand forms ; the hearts of men 
throbbed with the desire for change, and knavery and 
ambition appealed too successfully to the hearts, the 
jealousies, and the fears of the multitude. Never- ^ 
theless, the surface of things at least appeared for a 
time less disturbed than before ; some reforms were 
attended with permanent good, and others with 
benefits for the moment ; the dangerous pressure of 
popular distress, so evident in 1789, lessened ; and it 
seemed to thousands as if the Eevolution was tend- ,- 
ing to happiness, peace, and progress. The King ' 
had been separated from the faction of the Court ; , 
the National Assembly was supreme ; the removal of 
the feudal burdens from the soil improved agricul- 
ture as if by magic ; France enjoyed such Kberty as 
she had never enjoyed before ; the Middle class and 
the National Guards seemed' sufficient to keep mob 
violence down ; signs of increasing opulence were 
not wanting ; and though disorder was still abroad, 
and demagogues held formidable sway, and the 
echoes of strife and discord were heard, were not 
symptoms like these inevitable at a crisis of great 
and rapid change, and would they not before long 
disappear ? The issue was to be otherwise ; and this '^ 
brief moment of comparative calm was to see France ^ 
brought nearer to the abyss, to accelerate the dangers 
collecting around, and ultimately to give renewed ^ 
force to revolutionary passion and suspicion. Yet * 
History rejects the false creed of fatalism, though 
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she admits the stupendous power of circumstance ; 
and while large allowances must, in justice, be made 
for inexperience and the difficulties of the situation, 
it is not the less, in our judgment, true that had 
France found statesmen among her rulers, had her 



/ axistpcracx-been less spoiled by arrogance, and less 
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^ morally worthlessj^ had her Sovereign and those 
.^around him been less unwise, the course of events 

1 i^^would have been very different. 

5* After the scenes of the 5th and 6th of October, 
the National Assembly returned to the task of re- 
modelling the institutions of France, which had 
been, almost from the first, its mission. Much that 
it accomplished during the following months, 
although done with precipitate haste, was a great 
improvement on the old state of things, and has 
since had beneficent results.* _01d barbarou s penal - 
ties were abolished ; seignorial jurisdictions dis- 
appeared; internal trade, which had been crippled 
by mischievous restrictions, was set free ; a project 
was formed to fuse into a Code the medley of written 
laws and customs, conflicting and obscure, which pre- 
vailed in the kingdom ; the monopolies and exclusive 
guilds of the towns vanished with the feudal charges 

* A learned account of the Constitution of 1790-1 will be found 
in Professor Von Sybel's History of the French Bevolution. Burke's 
Beflections on the Bevolution in France^ remain, however, the best and 
most profound commentary on the work of the National Assembly 
and its tendencies. Many of the observations of the great philosophic 
statesman have proved prophetic. 
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on the land ; and, above all, religious toleration was 
proclaimed, the whole syst em^ of taxation was re-^ 
formed, and thej 3^iq"^^^^^°^^^^p^^^^g of fihr p^^ 
vileg ed orders in this particular were removec 
"These nieasures, and many others of the kind, were 
salutary, and, for the most part, just ; and English- 
men may, in these respects, agree with those French- 
men who extol 'the immortal principle^ of 1789.' 
But the work of the Assembly, considered ^s a 
whole, was marked by a passion for_mere theory, and 
a perilous disregard of facts ; and it displayed itself 
in wild innova tions which irritated and exasperated Wild a^d 
many classes, made settled government at best pre- innova- 
carious, and added strength to revolutionary tenden- 
cies. Instead of addressing itself simply to mitigat- 
ing the political and social grievances of which such 
a multitude existed in France, it had begim its 
labours by a grand Declaration — ^at once imposing, 
dangerous, and untrue — of what it regarded as the 
Eights of Man ; and it proceeded to carry out these The Rights 

of Man. 

principles, more or less faithfully, in its subsequent 
legislation. Like the feudal exactions, the immense 
property of the Church, and of a number of other Confisca- 
corporations, was confiscated with a stroke of the Church and 

t .-I 1 J. • 1 J corporate 

pen ; and though compensation was promised to property. 

... . J A '1 J J J I ^^^^ Abolition 

existing interests, it was to a great extent illusory, of tithes. 
Soon afterwards titles of honour were suppressed, 
however dignified or historical; places, offices, and 
privileges were abolished with little reflection, or 
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even justice; and it was announced as an eternal 
truth that Frenchmen were essentially equal, not- 
withstanding the inequalities that must exist in an 
ancient, or indeed in any community. In addition, 
an extraordinary change was made in the local con- 
stitution of the Kingdom ; the old Provinces were 
effaced from the map, with their complex variety of 
rights and immunities ; the local associations thus 
formed were destroyed, and the Kingdom was par- 
celled out into new divisions, ever since known by 
the name of Departments, each with a perfectly 
uniform organisation and distribution of local 
authority, M 

Having thus levelled, in a few months, almost 
every institution of old PVance, the Assembly began 
the work of creating a new Constitution for the 
transformed Kingdom. The Monarchy was con- 
tinued and liberally endowed ; but it was shorn of 
most of its ancient prerogatives, and reduced to a 
very feeble Executive; and while it obtained a 
perilous veto on the resolutions and acts of the Legis- 
latilre, it was separated from that power, and placed 
in opposition to it, by the exclusion of the Ministers | 
of the Crown from seats and votes in the National'' 
Assembly. The Legislature was composed of a 
Legislative Assembly, formed of a single Chamber 
alone, in theory supreme, and almost absolute ; but, 
as we have sf^en, it was liable to come in conflict 
with the Crown, and it had less authority than might 
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be supposed, for it was elected by a vote not truly 
popular, and subordinate powers were allowed to 
possess a very large part of the rights of Sovereignty 
which it ought to have divided with the King. This 
last portion of the scheme was very striking, and 
was the one, too, that most caused alarm among 
distant political observers. Too great centralisation 
having been one of the chief complaints against 
the ancient Monarchy, this^evil was met by a radical 
reform, which also fell in with the new doctrines of 
ec[uality and the supremacy of the people — two main 
tenets of the Eights of Man. The towns received 
extraordinary powers ; their municipalities had com- 
plete control over the National Guards to be elected 
in them, and possessed many other functions of 
Government; and Paris, by these means, became /^ ^ 
almost a separate Commonwealth, independent of ' 

the State, and directing a vast military force. The 
same system was applied to the coimtry ; every De- 
partment was formed into petty divisions, each with 
its National Guards, and a considerable share of 
what is usually the power of the government ; and 
in each Deparament a higher administration was en- 
trusted with a Kind of general superintendence. In 
every separate Ventre in town and country this im- 
mense authority was for the most part wielded by 
men chosen by la scarcely restricted suffrage ; and 
Burke's saying w is strictly correct, ' that France was 
split into thousj nds of Eepublics, with Paris pre- 

£ 
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dominating and queen of all.' With respect to other 
institutions of the State, the appointment of nearly 
all civil functionaries, judicial and otherwise, was 
taken from the Crown, and abandoned to a like 
popular election ; and the same principle was also 
applied to the great and venerable institution of the 
Church, already deprived of its vast estates, though 
the election cf bishops and priests by their flocks in- 
terfered directly ¥dth Roman Catholic discipline, and 
probably, too, with religious dogma. As for the 
Army, it was also in a great degree removed out of 
the hands of the King ; and while unjust privileges 
were swept away, it was organised on a democratic 
model, commissions and similar rights being 
abolished. 

Many acts, too, of the National Assembly in the 
administration of affairs were unwise and dangerous. 
Notwithstanding the opposition of Necker, who, 
though hardly a statesman, understood finance, it 
was resolved to sell tlie lands of the Church to pro- 
cure funds for the necessities of the State ; and the 
deficit, which was increasing rapidly, was met by an 
inconvertible currency of paper, secured, on the lands 
to be sold. This expedient, borrowed, to some ex- 
tent, from precedents set by the old Monarchy, and 
indeed by other governments in distress, and not 
wholly mischievous under careful restrictions, 
was carried out with injudicious recklessness. 
Assignats. The Assignats, as the new notes were called, seemed 
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a. mine of iDexhaustible wealth, and they were issued 
in quantities which, from the first moment, disturbed 
the relations of life and commerce, though they 
created a show of brisk trade for a time. In matters fpaise 
of taxation the Assembly, too, exceeded the bounds ft taxation, 
of reason and justice ; exemptions previously en- 
joyed by the rich were now indirectly extended to 
the poor ; wealthy owners of land were too heavily 
burdened, while the populace of the towns went scot 
free ; and, though little wrong was as yet done, the 
example was set of future injustice. Very large 
sums, also, belonging to the State, were advanced to Undue 
the Commune of Paris, now rising into formidable eho^rato 
power, at an interest much below the market rate ; ""^ 
and thus the Nation was made to minister to the 
needs of one favoured portion of it — ^a perilous and 
iniquitous principle. With the assent of the Assem- 
bly, the funds so obtaineu were lavisly squandered in 
giving relief to the poor of the capital in the most 
improvident ways — in buying bread dear and re- 
selling it cheap, and in finding fanciful employment 
for artisans out of work. The result, of course, was 
to attract to Paris many thousands of the lowest 
class of rabble, and to add them to the scum of the 
city; and, indeed,' not a few of the communistic 
theories which predominated during the Reign of 

* Professor Von SybeVs History^ book 11., chapter iv., has brought 
out clearly the Communistic tendencies of part of the legislation of 
the National Assembly, 
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Terror, and have ever since been a curse to France, 
may be traced, partly in operation, at this time. 
The Feast It is easy to point out on what erroneous prin- 

Federation, ciples the Assembly founded a large part of its 
1790. * work, and time was soon to show what a series of 
aamin^* ill? inevitably resulted from much that it had done, 
urope. g^^ ^j^^ attractive nature of the doctrines it laid 
down, and the generous liberality of many of its 
speakers, created enthusiasm for the moment ; and 
the declaration of the Rights of Man aroused feelings 
of exultation and delight, not only in France, but 
throughout Europe. On the first anniv.ersary of the 
fall of the Bastille, and before the Constitution had 
been finished, Paris witnessed a scene which vividly 
expressed the sentiments with which millions wel- 
comed what seemed the inauguration of a new age 
of gold. A great national holiday was kept ; and, 
amidst multitudes of applauding spectators, deputa- 
tions from every Department in France, headed by 
the authorities of the thronging capital, defiled in 
procession to the broad space known as the Field of 
Mars, along the banks of the Seine. An immense 
amphitheatre had been constructed, and decorated 
with extraordinary pomp ; and here, in the presence 
of a splendid Court, of the National Assembly, and 
of the municipalities of the realm, and in the sight 
of a great assemblage surging to and fro with throb- 
bing excitement, the King took an oath that he 
would faithfully respect the order of things that was 
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being established, while incense streamed from high- 
raised altars, and the ranks of seventy thousand 
National Groards burst into loud cheers and trium- 
phant music ; and even the Queen, sharing in the 
passion of the hour, and radiant with beauty, lifted 
up in her arms the young child who was to be the 
future chief of a disenthralled and regenerate people 
— unconscious happily of the dark clouds that were 
gathering already over so many victims. The fol- 
lowing week was gay with those brilliant displays 
which Paris knows how to arrange so well ; flowery 
arches covered the site of the Bastille, fountains ran 
wine, and the night blazed with fire ; and the far- 
extending influence of France was attested by en- 
thusiastic deputations of ' friends of liberty ' from 
many parts of Europe, hailing the dawn of an era of ^^ 
freedom and peace. 

tThe work, however, of the National Assembly Evil con- 
developed some of its eflfects ere long. The abolition ^iSn^va*- 
of titles of honour filled up the measure of the anger of^disorto* 
of the Nobles ; the confiscation of the property of ^archy. 
the Church ; above all, the law as to the election of 
priests, known as the Civil Constitution of the --— - 
Clergy, shocked all religious or superstitious minds. 
The f eduction of the old rights of the Crown, and 
the antagonism created by the absurd severance of 
the Legislative and Executive powers, enfeebled the 
State, and caused the King, his Ministers, and the 
^Assembly to clash ; and Necker and all his associates 
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but one were dismissed, and replaced by men of an 
inferior stamp. The extinction of privilege, too, in 
the Army, provoked discontent among the whole 
class of officers ; and yet it did not much please the 
men, for no great immediate benefits followed, and 
their superiors stood more than ever aloof. Mean- 
while the substance of power began to pass to the 
masses to an alarming extent, through the regula- 
tions as to the National Guards and the administra- 
tive services of the Kingdom ; and though they did 
not yet know their strength, leaders were not want- 
ing to teach the lesson. The ascendency of Paris, 
too, became more decided than it had ever been ; 
and the dislocation of authority caused by the ex- 
treme weakening of the central government dis- 
integrated France in a great degree, and gave a wide 
scope to low popular influence. It is easy to imagine 
the results, in a country torn by deep divisions of 
class, whertB an ancient throne had been suddenly 
weakened, where nothing was permanent, fixed, and 
established, and where anarchy and license, though 
for the mq)i^ent checked, had made themselves so 
perilously apparent. The emigration of the Nobles, 
which had become very general from the 5th and 6th 
of October, went on in daily augmenting numbers ; 
and, in a short time, the frontiers were edged with 
bands of exiles breathing vengeance and hatred. In 
many districts' the priests denounced as sacrilege 
what had been (Jone to the Church, divided the 
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peasantry, and preached a crusade against what they 
called the atheist towns ; and angry mutinies broke 
out in the Army, which left behind savage and re- 
lentless feelings. The relations between the King 
and the Assembly, too, became strained, if not ^ 
hostile, at every turn of aflFairs, to the detriment of 
anything like good government; and while Louis( 
sunk into a mere puppet, the Assembly, controlled ' 
in a great measure by demagogues and the pampered ^ 
mobs of Paris, felt authority gradually slipping from 
it. Thus anarchy was not restrained from above, ^' 
while, so to speak, it was organised from below ; and 
the rein was thrown on the necks of a people long 
misgoverned, and whose excitable nature had been \ 
aroused by every kind of stimulant. As yet, how- 
ever, the mere popular forces did not break out in 
general disorder ; but their increasing influence was 
plainly seen in the ascendency gained by brawling 
demagogues, in an immense diffusion of cheap and 
bad journals, and in the multiplying of associations 
of an extreme type in politics. One of these socie- iiie Jaco- 
ties, sprung from a small beginning, had established other clubs, 
itself in an old convent in Paris ; and here, growing 
into larger numbers, it held frequent sittings, at 
which the members discussed the acts of the National 
Assembly, or made vehement addresses to the people. 
The most ardent reformers of the Commune were 
prominent in it, and were wont to report to the 
populace, in the forty-eight sections into which the. '^ 
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capital had been divided, whatever had been decided 
or done ; and the society had aflBiliated to it a great 
number of bodies of the same character throughout 
the principal cities of France. Such was the origin 
of the famous Jacobin Club — a dread name in the 
drama of the Eevolution. 

It may appear strange that the powerful interests 
which were represented in the National Assembly did 
not contend better against these immense changes ; 
and that the Commons, of whom very fewhad 
genuine sympathy with the lowest classes, should 
have given such free scope to anarchic disorder. But 
the Crown and the Nobles were divided from each 
other ; the Nobles were divided among themselves ; 
the prelates and lower clergy were not friends ; and 
many of the lay and clerical aristocracy were imwise 
enough to join the ranks of the emigrants. Of the 
Conservative Nobles and prelates who remained in 
the Assembly, few had anything like talent ; and the 
chief defenders of the ancient rights of the throne 
of Henry IV., and of the Eohans and Mortemarts, 
were a yoimg dragoon officer and a simple abbe, the 
impetuous Cazales,^ the subtle Maury.^ As for the 

* CazaUs, the brilliant military champion of Conservatism in 
the Assembly, was born in 1752. He has been weU described as 
< a chivalrous soldier, sans peur et reproche ; ' and Mirabeau «aid 
of him that 'if the knowledge of CazaUs equalled the charms of his 
elocution, aU eiForts would be ineiFectual against him.' But he was 
rash to a fault, and seems to have had as little judgment as infor- 
mation. ^ — ^ . 

* The Abb^ Maury was born in 1746. 'He had Ijeen versed in 
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reforming Nobles, among whom were several men of 
line parts, many doubtless went further than they 
wished ; but some were carried away by the false 
philosophy in fashion ; others bid against each other 
for popular support, and they never united in a 
rational policy of what might have been called con- 
stitutional reform. The Commons, too, were mere 
tyros in politics, though many were apt at the 
tongue and pen ; they were also full of the new doc- 
trines, and could not see what innovations were un- 
safe ; and they were largely influenced by a strong 
dislike of the old institutions and the privileged 
orders. Add the characteristics of the French in- 
tellect, addicted to system, and to carry out ideas, 
without regard to facts, to their extreme conse- 
quences; add the impetuous g,nd ardent French 
temperament, often wildly generous and sentimental ; 
and we shall see how the Assembly, without any in- 
tention, prepared the "way for a part, at least, of 
what followed. Yet what contributed most, per- 
haps, to the annihilation of the noble classes, and 
encouraged measures of a revolutionary tendency, 
was the pitiful conduct of those best known by the 
still dishonourable name of emigres. In a few 
months the great majority of the aristocracy of 

ecclesiastical and political af&,ir8 before the Eerolution, and de- 
fended with skiU and eloquence the cause of the Monarchy, the 
Church, and the Nobles in the National Assembly. He became 
afterwards an Archbishop and a Cardinal, and died in 1817* havitig 
witnessed the Bourbon Bestoration. 
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France had fled the kingdom, abandoning the throne 
around which they had stood, breathing maledictions 
against a contemptuous Nation, as arrogant as ever 
in the impotence of want, and thinking only of a 
counter-revolution that would cover the natal soil 
with blood. History makes allowances for these 
men, for they were the victims of an evil order of 
things ; but France could not make allowances for 
them at a crisis of agitation and passion ; and their 
utter want of patriotism and of soimd feeling made 
thousands believe that the state of society which had 
bred such creatures ought to be swept away. 

One man, however, in the National Assembly, 
saw distinctly whither events were tending. The 
life of Mirabeau was stained with vices ; and his 
public career was deeply marked by reckless ambition 
and perhaps crime. But he added keen insight and 
strong common sense to eloquence of extraordinary 
force; he was not the dupe of deceptive theories, 
and he perceived that France was falling into con- 
^^ fusion. He had protested against the destruction of 
|# the Church and Nobles as leading to civil war ; he 
had declared that it was dangerous and unwise to 
refuse the ministers of the Crown a seat in the 
Assembly ; and he summed up a great truth in the 
words that what France required was a firm Execu- 
tive to keep anarchy down and to maintain order. 
We cannot aflSrm whether he had thought out a 
---scheme of Constitutional Monarchy for France ; but 
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as early as 1790 he made overtures to the Court, and 
he had more than one interview with the Queen, to 
whose * force of character' he did admiring homage. 
His projects were to remove the King to a town in 
the interior of France, to rally around him the loyal 
part of the Army, and to summon a new Assembly, 
which would undo what was most mischievous in the 
work of the old ; and he promised that he would 
answer for thirty-six Departments, and expressed a 
strong hope that the middle classes, alarmed at the 
prospect of mob rule, would throw their weight on 
the side of the Monarchy. The Court, however, 
vacillating and suspicious, would not trust the proud 
man of genius ; and Mirabeau could not obtain the 
adhesion of Bouille, the most popular chief of the 
Army, and of Lafayette, all powerful with the 
National Guards, whose co-operation he deemed 
necessary. Death came to put an end to his hopes Ciiis death, 
and fears ; he expired in April, 1791, and with him ] 
perished the best chance of arresting the Eevolution \ 
already at hand. 

Meanwhile, the attitude . of neiffhbourins: States Threaten- 

iDg attitude 

had become uncertain^ if not threatening, and ofForeign 

Powers 

sounds of counter-revolution, and even of war, had 
begun to gather definite shape. The old Monarchies 
and Aristocracies of Europe were naturally alarmed 
at what they called French principles ; and Prussia 
and Austria suddenly composed their feuds, while, in 
England, the House of Commons rang with cheers at 
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Burke's invectives against the Assembly. The 
SmigriSj too, were in every Court soliciting aid and 
making empty noise ; and a little Army of Seigneurs 
formed along the Ehine, which they boasted was 
only the advanced guard of a crusade in their holy 
cause. The death of Mirabeau at this conjuncture 
made the King and Queen despair of obtaining 
deliverance through French help alone; and they 
began wistfully to look abroad, and to dabble in 
those foreign intrigues which were to end in the 
Dan^eroiis destruction of both.^ Both, indeed, feared and 

projects of ' ' 

the King disliked the imigris ; nor did either, as yet at least, 

and Queen. a ^ -j j ? 

think of restoring the Monarchy by foreign bayonets. 
But, not to speak of many other grievances, the 
conscience of Louis was wounded to the quick by 
what he thought was sacrilege done to the Church; 
Marie Antoinette resented the eclipse of the throne, 
and slights offered to her consort and herself ; and 
the condition of France appeared to both alike 
something ij&iintelligible and beyond endurance. A 
project was formed that the King should escape, 

' A complete picture of the dealings of Louis XVI. and Marie 
Antoinette with Foreign Powers during the Eeyolution, and indeed 
of the life and conduct of the Eoyal Family at this crisis, will be 
found in the collection of Letters of Louis XVL, Marie Antoinette, 
et^ Madame Elizabeth, editeJ^ by jyf.'^euillet de Conches. Some of 
these documents may be apocryphal, but enough of undoubted genu- 
ineness remain to show that the suspicions entertained by the popular 
leaders of the King and Queen were in part justified. The collection 
throws also much light on the policy of the Continental Courts from 
1790 to 1793, and the dissertations and notes of the editor are valu- 
able and interesting. 
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should place himself in the hands of an Austrian 
detachment, to be marched quietly within the fron- 
tier, and should make an appeal to all loyal French- 
men ; and no doubt can remain but that a violent 
change in the Constitution was in contemplation to 
be efifected by the ' friends of -the Monarchy.' The 
idea of calling in Austrian troops shows that the 
Queeti, a daughter of the House of Austria, was the 
chief author of this perilous scheme ; and Bouille, 
who was in command in Lorraine, was let into the 
secret, and promised assistance. On the niffht of The flight 

' ^ ^ toVaren- 

June 20, 1791, the Eoyal Family set ofiF, eluding nes, June 
the guard at the gates of the Tuileries, the King 
having left a declaration behind, in which he dis- 
avowed all that had been done in his name, and 
with his assent, since ' he had been in durance in 
Paris,' and denounced the Constitution he had sworn 
to maintain. The carriage arrived safely next day 
at Chalons, but was stopped at last at the little 
town of Varennes, a postmaster called Drouet having 
recognised the King, and given the municipality a 
hasty warning. A parley took place, the ill-fated 
Monarch, as usual, showing ignoble weakness ; but 
the party would have escaped had not a detachment 
sent by Bouille shouted ' the Nation for ever,' and 
refused to obey their oiBScers' orders. Meanwhile, at 
the news of the flight of the King, the Assembly 
decreed the recall of the fugitives, and assumed the 
functions of complete sovereignty, and commis- 
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sioners were despatched to enforce its mandates. On 
tlie arrival of the delegates at Varennes, Louis in- 
stantly yielded, in spite of the entreaties of the 
Queen ; he seems, it is said, ' to have been most 
anxious about finishing his morning meal.' The 
Eoyal captives were eight days returning, every vil- 
lage looking on at the soiry sight ; and the proces- 
sion threaded the streets of Paris amidst a multitude 
silent, and with covered heads. Petion, one of the 
commissioners, had been rude and forward ; another, 
Bamave, had been fascinated by the Queen, and had 
shown th^ his feelings had been deeply touched. 
Each^ 4hese men were to go diflFerent ways in the 
dark drama of future events, in consequence, perhaps, 
of this accident in their lives. 
Conaequen- Napoleon said, many years afterwards, that this 

C6S 01 tbls 

event abortive attempt sealed the fate of the Monarchy ; 
it at least caused general indignation and distrust. 
The Nation did not, indeed, know the whole truth ; 
but the protest of the King against the constitution 
was read by many in the worst light, and what was 
really feebleness was thought treachery. The dema- 
gogues swarming in France made the most of the 
chance which had fallen to them ; angry meetings ^ 
were held in many places, and appealed to in 
threatening and wild language ; the vile name of 
Marat ^ emerged from darkness, and those of Dan- 

^ Jean Paul Marat, bom in 1744, was bred a physician, and 
afterwards became a veterinary surgeon in the stables of the Count 
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ton,^ Robespiere,* and others, soon to become by- 
words of universal terror, were repeatedly in the 
mouths of the populace, and even the word *re- 

of Artois. Though unsuccessful in his profession, he was not with- 
out parts, and at the beginning of the Kevolution he became editor 
of the Ami du FeujiUy one of the most violent journals of the time. 
In this evil production he systematically advocated the destruction 
of the upper and middle classes, and the subversion of property. 
Though at first decried even by the demagogues, he by degrees 
emerged from obscurity, and became one of the most prominent and 
Repulsive figures of the Reign of Terror. He was assassinated in 
1793. 

^ George Jacques Danton was bom in 1759. This remarkable 
man was brought up to be a lawyer, and plunged with characteristic 
energy into the vortex of the Revolution. Mirabeau soon discovered 
his talents, and he quickly became the most effective of the mob 
leaders of Paris. He rose to be the most conspicuous actor in the 
Revolution during the first part of the Reign of Terror ; and though 
his crimes were many, his courage and patriotism plead for him. 
He laboured also, at the risk of his life, to reconcile parties, and to 
stop the tyranny of the Committee of Public Safety, and was guillo- 
tined in 1793. • 

^ Eran9ois Maximilian Robespierre was, like Danton, born in 
1759, and bred an advocate. He was one of the few extreme Revo- 
lutionists who obtained a seat in the States-General ; and for some 
months he could not get a hearing when he attempted to speak, 
though Mirabeau predicted that his earnestness would raise him into 
notice. He became one of the chief of the Parisian demagogues, 
winning his way, not by eloquence or boldness, but by a reputation 
for integrity, and ultimately stood at the head of the most frightful 
Dictatorship Europe ever saw. Opinions are still divided whether 
he was a mere bloodthirsty tyrant or a merciless fanatic ; I incline 
to the second view. Mr. Carlyle has thus graphically described 
Robespierre : — * Who of these Six Hundred may be the meanest ? 
Shall we say that anxious, slight, ineffectual-looking man, under 
thirty, in spectacles, his eyes, were the glasses ofiT troubled, careful; 
with upturned face, snuffing dimly the uncertain future times ; com- 
plexion of multiplex atrabiliar colour, the final shade of which may 
be the pale sea-green ? ' 
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public' was heard in the Assembly. That body, 
besides, had pronounced itself the Grovemment 
during the flight to Varennes ; the King and Queen 
were so completely prisoners that they could hardly 
leave the courts of the Tuileries ; and captive royalty 
seemed dead to the multitude. Nevertheless order 
was still maintained, at least to a considerable extent ; 
some of the mob-leaders in Paris were silenced for a 
time ; and an attempt at an outbreak was put down 
by Bailly and Lafayette, not without blood. Signs 
of returning confidence, too, were now and then 
seen ; Louis and his consort were more than once 
greeted with cheers when allowed to show them- 
selves at the opera; and, notwithstanding all that 
had taken place, generous hearts felt for their fallen 
splendour. A kind of instinct, also, told the middle 
classes that an hour of trial and peril was neai: ; and 
at the distant sound of the approaching tempest 
thousands turned their eyes towards that tottering 
throne, which, burdened as it was with evil memories, 
seemed at least a rallying point against anarchy. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

We have now reached a period when the elements of Character 
disorder, comparatively quiescent for a time in period from 
France, were to burst out with a force never seen of i79i to 
before; when the consequences of her ancient ills and 17^2"* * 
discords, and the vices of her new made institutions, 
were to reveal themselves with portentous distinct- 
ness; and when popular passion, given sudden 
strength in the weakness of an ill-organised State, 
and quickened by the most powerful incitements, 
was to overthrow the already imstable Monarchy, 
and to lead ere long to a terrific catastrophe. These 
events, fraught with momentous issues, were again 
to give proof how deep-seated were many of the 
mischiefs afflicting the kingdom, were again to bear 
witness to the want of wisdom of the higher orders 
and the unhappy Sovereign, were to bring out again 
in toa clear relief the faults of the work of the 
National Assembly, and the numberless resulting 
perils and evils ; and were, too, to show by a fresh 
awful example how power may suddenly fall away 
from classes which seemed in possession of it; and 
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« 

how, in France especially," perhaps, a vehement, 
vjj^ reckless, and daring minority, may, in certain cir- 

cumstances, overbear opposition, and rise into 
powerful and commanding authority. The causes, 
however, of these phenomea were not to be sought 
within France alone ; they were largely due to the 
influences external to her ; and but for elements 
alien from it in the main, and arousing national 
excitement to frenzy, the course of the Revolution 
would, we think, have been difiFerent. 
Deceptive A few weeks after the flight to Varennes the 

cfllm* meet' 

ing of the National Assembly dissolved itself, having declared 

new Lesrid' 

lativeAs- that its great work was done, and that it left 
sem y. « France, as it hoped, regenerate.' The King, having 
(yt!'' ' with apparent readiness accepted the Constitution 
he had laboured to subvert, and a general amnesty 
having been proclaimed, the political sky seemed 
for the moment brightening ; and the royal family 
were seen in Paris in splendour, and what it was 
assured was liberty. The new Legislative Assembly 
met in October ; and, as the elections had been 
tolerably quiet, many began to hope that ' the 
glorious gains' of the two preceding years were at 
last realised, and that what had been done was 
finally established. One circumstance, however, was 
not in favoiu: of the political experience of the fresh 
made Legislature. The National Assembly, by a 
self-denying ordinance, had excluded its members 
from its successors' ranks ; and thus the Eepresenta- 
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tive Body of 1791 was as ill-trained as the States* 
Genei*al had been. The Legislative Assembly, of 
course, contained very few members of the late 
Noble Order, and was chiefly composed from the 
Middle classes ; but its prevailing wish was, at first 
at least, to uphold the constitution of 1790-1,^ 
though a republican party existed in it, and it was 
desirous of trying its hand at reform. It numr Character 
bered 750 deputies, divided into aEight, a Centre, Body, 
and a Leftjarty ; the first conservative,, the last 
radical, and the second^ which was very numerous, 
wavering between them. The Left, in the political 
slang of the day, became kno^vn as the Mountain, 
and the Centre as the Plain ; and these odd nick- 
names were, before long, to acquire a strange 
and world-wide celebrity. Taken altogether, the 
Legislative Assembly was inferior in brilliancy to 
its predecessor ; and it ]iad no member of the 
powers of Mirabeau* It was not, however, without 
men of fine parts ; and one knot of deputies, known 
afterwards by the name of the Department from 
which many of them came — the Gironde, part of the The Gi- 

ronde 

old Province of Gruyenne — became conspicuous for 
their persuasive eloquence, and their ardent, if not 
very wise, enthusiam. 

For a brief space the Assembly and the King Dissensions 
made a sincere effort to work well together. Louis Kin^ and 
composed his ministry of moderate men, known as wy. *°* 
Feuillants, from a club of that name, set up to 

F 2 
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counteract the power of the Jacobins ; and some of 
the reformers in the National Assembly, among 
whom Barnave was conspicuous, endeavoured to 
aid the Court with their counsels. From the first 
moment, however, the King had been vexed by 
slights put on him by some deputies in return for 
want of courtesy on his part ; irritation was aroused 
• by what was thought an extravagant augmentation 
of the military force allowed the Sovereign by the 
Constitution, and by the refusal of Court lords and 
ladies to accept places in the newly-arranged house- 
hold; and causes of dissension quickly multiplied, 
and were aggravated by the absurd provision which, 
by excluding them from seats in it, made the Minis- 
ters of the Crown appear dictators and strangers to 
the Assembly^ Meanwhile the acceptance of the 
Constitution had stirred the Smigris to increased 
wrath ; and though their army as yet made no signs 
of life — for noble oflScers could get few soldiers, and 
would not stoop to servp in the ranks — the brothers 
of the King uttered vehement protests against the 
acts of the National Assembly, and their emissaries 
swarmed across the Ehine, preaching discord and 
Disorders trying to excito trouble. The movement was largely 
Provinces, seconded by the priests, who had very g^erally 
refused to take an oath to respect the new order of 
things in the Church ; and it created not a little dis- 
turbance, ancient sympathies and religious feel- 
ings coming into collision, in many Departments, 
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with the sentiments and instincts of the Eevolution. If^J^^^V^j 
Some frightful disorders, too, broke out at Avignon, ^^'J^ll^j.g 
for ages a fief of the Pope, but annexed by the *J.^^.^^^ 
National Assembly to France. The French and 20, i79i). 
papal parties rose against each other, and a foul 
and hideous massacre took place; several towns in the 
South and South-east were convulsed by the strife 
of angry factions already approaching' a civil war ; 
and bands of armed and houseless vagrants prowled 
about the kingdom in many districts, levying black 
mail, and doing all kinds of outrage, A feeling of 
general discontent, besides, grew visible ere long in 
the great cities, and the populace was occasionally 
on the verge of insurrection. The assignats had ^ 
quickened trade at first, but the reckless use of paper 
money produced before long the inevitable results ; 
and the prices of everything rose rapidly, while, 
in the unsettled jposition of affairs, employers be- 
came alarmed and cautious. The millions of arti- 
zans and workmen felt the necessaries of life grow 
dearer and dearer, while their wages did not increase 
in proportion, and there were many to tell them 
that this was caused by the selfishness of the rich, 
and of jobbing speculators. Besides, the Eevolution,. 
it was said, was over ; yet, after all, what had it 
done for the poor, how had it realized the fair 
visions iield before the multitude by specious orators ? 
The Middle classes were, no do<lbt, better off" ; but 
the Middle classes were as hard as- the nobles ; and 
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was the end to be a mere change of masters ? These 
dangerous sentiments were fanned and excited by 
the Jacobins in Paris and kindred societies; and 
the fires of agitation spread far and wide, at first 
smouldering and irregular, but gradually gathering 
volume and force. 
Louis These disorders were not calculated to better the 

directly 

opposes the relations of the Assembly and the King, or to give 

Assembly. 

t repose to the national mind ; and the elements of 
/ mischief soon became more active. The Assembly, 
/ at different times in the winter, passed severe decrees 
I against emigris and priests ; and though these may 
/ have been unnecessarily harsh, the occasion justified 
i strict precautions. Louis, however, possibly with a 
Nov. 179I. kindly sentiment, but certainly with extreme impru- 
I dence, affixed his veto to these measures, and thus 
directly opposed the will of the Legislature, although 
expressed in a decisive manner, and that, too, on a 
most important occasion. The grievance was aggra- 
vated by the fact that the King was continually in 
communication with his brothers, at least, in the 
emigrS catnp ; and that, parading his dislike of the 
new settlement of the Church, he had chosen his 
chaplains and confessors from priests who had refused 
to take the constitutional oath. We can readily 
conceive the results of this folly — ^which Englishmen 
would not have borne for a day, though trained for 
centuries in political life — ^in the case of a Legis- 
lature without experience, and exceedingly jealous of 
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its new rights, and of a nation vehement, ignorant, 
and distracted. The Assembly, hitherto inclined to 
act with the King, became fall of anger and suspi- 
cious fears ; many moderate men fell off from the indigna- 

•^ ^ tlonofthe 

Court ; and the Legislature being for the time Assembly. 
baffled, the general indignation found vent in pas- 
sionate outbreaks of popular wrath. The Commune 
of Paris besieged the Assembly with petitions signed 
by its united sections ; the Jacobin Club, and One 
even more violent, the Cordeliers, grew into increased 
importance ; and the Jacobins regularly usurped the 
functions of a great deliberative body, and despatched 
emissaries to stir up the people in every part of the 
kingdom. By these means, aided by the affiliated kttitade of 
clubs, and by a Press growing in rabid Ucense, ex- Cun?o"" 
isting elements of discontent and anger were made { The ciubs 

. i J 1 Ai J x» • and dema- 

mtense, and a general outburst of passion was gogues. 
organised against the King, the Court, and even the 
Constitution, which it was asserted had proved worse 
than useless. Meanwhile the masses were everywhere 
taught to seize and make use of their immense power; 
the machinery of government and of administration 
fell more and more into the hands of the populace, 
under the superintendence and control of dema- 
gogues ; and the National Gruards became more and 
more filled with what were called patriots, or were 
debauched by them. This was more especially the 
case in Paris, where, Lafayette having resigned his 
command, the National Gruard had been remodelled, 
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and where Bailly had been replaced by Petion, a 
false and artful popularity seeker, though the Court, 
with hardly intelligible silliness and spite, had thrown 
its influence into the scale on his side for the oflBce 
of mayor against Lafayette. By this time the 
National Gruard of Paris had been largely recruited 
from the lower ranks ; its officers had been in some 
degree changed ; and it was divided in mind and 
general sentiment. It was still, on the whole, on 
the side of order ; but its discipline had been much 
relaxed ; and in the contest between the Assembly 
. and the King its sympathies were with the popular 
^^ause. 
Menaces of I It was thus faring ill with regenerate France, by 
Powere! /reason of crime, misrule, and bad institutions. Mean- 
while an influence was drawing near from without 
which was to give sudden and appalling strength to 
the elements of disturbance in the State, and to 
stamp a character on the Eevolution more terrible 
than any it had yet shown. Not long after the flight 
to Varennes, the Sovereigns of Austria and Prussia 
ad met ; and, at an interview at the little town of 
Pilnitz, had laid down a plan for a Coalition against 
France, with a solemn protestation that the cause af 
Louis XVI. was that of all the Monarchies of Europe. 
German writers,^ whose mission it has been of late 

^ ^ Professor Yon Sybel is the most eminent of these apologists, 
bat his arguments are mere special pleading ; and the very fact that 
the Sovereigns of Austria and Prussia, hitherto hostile, issued the 
manifesto of Pilnitz, wa^ more than enough to provoke France. 



Declaration 
of Pilnitz, 
August, 
1791. 




{ 
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to deny the possibility of Gennan ambition, may say 
that this League was a mere pretence ; but it could 
not have so appeared to Frenchmen, and it was 
followed by demonstrations of force, and by fair words 
at least to the collection of Smigrea who were men- 
acing France from German territory. Prussia, too, 
at this time was hankering after Alsace ; the Count 
of Artois had been base enough to hint at concessions 
in Lorraine as the price of aid to the good cause ; 
and Bussia, Sweden, Piedmont, and Spain, held an 
attitude more or less threatening. It is certain. Projects of 
moreover, that for months afterwards the King and and Queen. 
Queen were in regular correspondence with the Em- * / 
peror of Austria and other Sovereigns ; and though 
they still repudiated foreign war, Marie Antoinette 
urged the necessity of an armed Congress upon the 
frontier, which would place the Monarchy on a new 
footing, and of course lead to a counter-revolution. 
These intrigues, however, were not fully known, 
though a kind of instinct apprehended part of the 
truth ; and the Legislative Assembly was for a con- 
siderable time divided on the question of peace or 
war, the Moderates and the Gironde being for hosti- 
lities, the extreme Left condemning an appeal to 
arms as tending to a dictatorship and the rule of the 
sword. After an envenomed controversy with hislDivisi 



sions 



opponents, the Austrian Minister, Cobentzel, at last Ussembiy. 
indicated an intention on the part of his master' to 
intervene directly in the aflfairs of France, and to put 
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down the Revolution by force, and this precipitated 
It declares /^^® impending crisis. The Assembly declared war 
^^*|^W against Austria in April, 1792, the King assenting 
jPrussia I ^^t^ seeming readiness, Prussia eagerly coalesced 

joins Aus- 1 ° ^ '' 

tria. ^ith her Austrian rival; and thus commenced a 

tremendous conflict, which was to shake the world 
for twenty-three years, and in which France, we 
think, was not the first aggressor. Three French 
armies were despatched to the frontier ; but the 
soldiers, spoiled by long neglect of discipline, were 
unable to look in the faces of their foes, and they 
were driven out of Belgium after a severe skirmish, 

French ° ' 

failures in slaughtering in their fury one of their chief officers. 

Belgium. 

April, May, Before louff, too, it became evident that the whole 

1792. ° 

forces of the Kingdom were demoralised, and wanting 
in almost every appliance of war ; and Lafayette, 
who commanded one of the three armies, and in 
whom confidence was generally placed, made no secret 
of the danger of the situation, 
indi^pnar These tidings spread consternation through 

France. France, and exasperated the passions that stirred the 
capital. The war party in the Assembly, swayed by 
the Grironde, at once acquired a decisive ascendency ; 
the leade;rs of the populace shouted treason, and 
vociferated that the troops had been sold ; and dark 
suspicions acciunulated against the Court, the King, 
and especially the Queen. Even in the Assembly it 
was openly said that an Austrian committee sat in 
the palace, betraying the dearest interest of France ; 
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and fierce threats were uttered that an Austrian 
woman should not be allowed to stand in the way of 
the Nation. Ere long the insensate conduct of Louis Insensate 
added fresh fuel to the kindling excitement. He Louis, 
had been compelled, before hostilities began, to part 
with his Feuillant administration, one of the mem- 
bers of which had been impeached for pusillanimity 
in the negotiations with Austria ; and he had formed 
a ministry mainly composed from the Grironde and 
popular party, but of which the real chief was 
Dumouriez,^ an able and brilliant soldier of fortune. 
This cabinet had proposed a new law against the 
non-juring and half-rebellious priests, and the As- 
sembly had voted it with acclamation; and soon 
after the defeats on the frontier one of the ministers 
brought forward a measure for creating a camp of 
twenty thousand volunteers near Paris, which would 
become the nucleus of a national army to be drawn 
together from all parts of the Idngdom. An en- 
thusiastic vote welcomed this scheme also ; and it 
deserves notice that although Dumouriez expressed 
at first his dissent from the project, and made use of 
the opportunity to intrigue against three of his 
Gironde colleagues, he recurred to it almost imme- 
diately, however worthless and dangerous, besides, 
such a force must have seemed to an experienced 

* Dumouriez, born 1746. This able general and brilliant diplo- 
matist had served and intrigued with distinction before the Bevolu- 
tion. His character is drawn with skill and fidelity by M. Thiers, 
Histoire de la Revolution Frangaise^ vol. ii. p. 58, ed. 1842. 
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He resists soldier. The King, however, even at this crigis^ 

the decrees 

ot the As- directly thwarted the vote of the Legislature ; refused 

sembly and 

dismisses to sanction the double decree ; dismissed first the 
ministry three Gironde ministers, and Dimiouriez himself a 
mouriez. f^w days afterwards ; and chose a new Cabinet from 
the unpopular Feuillants, suspected, in part at least, 
of weakness, and discredited in the eyes of the As- 
sembly and the Nation. 
Outbreak Historv lustlv condemns the excesses that fol- 

of June 20, J J J 

1792. lowed, and the bad use that was made of popular 

passion ; but neither ought she to forget the provo- 
cation, or the circumstances that led to the triumph 
of anarchy. The leaders of the Assembly, once more 
brought into collision with a Sovereign and a Court 
believed to be leagued with the national enemy, 
at a crisis of sudden national peril, turned to the 
capital for support ; and while they denounced openly 
the conduct of the King, they sought the aid of the 
demagogues and mobs of Paris as instruments against 
the intrigues of the palace. This course was unwise, 
and in part selfish, but motives of patriotism con- 
curred ; nor is it perhaps surprising that these men 
made this wild appeal to revolutionary forces. Petion, 
the Mayor of Paris, gladly organised the powers of 
the Commune to stir up agitation ; the Jacobins and 
Cordeliers called on all patriots to take up arms to 
resist oppression ; and the galleries of the Assembly 
were nightly thrown open to swarms of ferocious and 
squalid spectators, who clamoured down attempts 
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to- oppose the majority. In a very short time the ^°*?V%. 
streets of the city were once more dense with masses popular 

leaders in 

of pikemen, who overawed or won over the National the as- 

sembly and 

Guards, and this growing army of savagery was wthe 
largely recruited from the desperadoes who for some of Paris, 
months had been congregating into the dens of the 
capital. An occasion for an outbreak soon arose, and 
there can be no doubt that it was at least connived ) 
at 



^ 



by many in the Assemblv^nd by the mimicipal ' 
authorities. On June 20, flie anniversary of the oath T 
of the Tennis Court, a great crowd collected to com- \ x^ 
memorate that event, and it burst armed into the ' I ^^y^ ' 
hall of the Legislature, waving banners with mur- >^ f '' \ 
derous or grotesque emblems, and calling on the / 
deputies to act with energy. The mass, unchecked ^.^ 
and even welcomed, next broke through the gates of ^ 
the Tuileries, and the courts of the palace were soon ^ 
filled with an excited multitude, crying, ^ Down with J 
the veto,' ' The Nation and the patriot ministers for / 
ever.' Several thousand National Guards were pre- 
sent, but they looked on with indiflference or had no 
orders ; and one battalion, it is said, shouted ' that 
it knew who was its real enemy.' The chambers of , 
the royal family were quickly reached, and at the 
sight of Madame Elizabeth yells arose fiercely / 
against the 'Austrian woman,' the princess being 
taken for the Queen, while the King was assailed with ; 
epithets of ' Monsieur Veto,' and ' the Constitution 
or death.' The impassive attitude of Louis, how- i 
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ever, had some eflfect in calming the crowd, and no 
hand was lifted up against him, though a cap of 
liberty was thrust upon his head, and he remained in 
this humiliating position for hours, surrounded by 
execration and ribaldry. The Queen, meanwhile, 
had been happily rescued by the efforts of a few 
' courageous men ; and awestruck, it is said, by her 
^. majesty and grace, her intending murderers turned 
aside, their weapons, while a few kindly words from 
her lips melted into tears some of the female furies 
who hadhungonthe skirts of the hideous procession. 
Towards evening Petion, who had at least offered no 
opposition to the demonstration, persuaded the mul- 
titude to disperse ; but the secret of the defenceless 
state of the palace had been discovered, and was not 
forgotten ; and royalty seemed, as it were, trailed in 
the dust. 
Reaction ii^ The disgfraceful scene of June 20 caused a slight 

favour of ® ® 

Louis. I reaction in favour of the King. The patience of 
S Louis excited compassion ; the Assembly began to 
^ dread the forces which its leaders had rashly called 
» to their aid ; and the Gironde party, appalled at 
the prospect, made overtures for the recall of the 
three Gironde ministers. Lafayette, too, hastened 
from the frontier to condemn the violence of the 
Commune and the Jacobins. Petion was prosecuted 
for his conduct on the 20th, and the moderate citi- 
zens, still the majority, were sincerely desirous of 
seeing order restored. But the movement ere long 
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made renewed progress, precipitated by the intelli- 
gence of fresh defeats, by passion, and by the ob- 
stinacy of the Court. On June 30 the Assembly 
passed a resolution that all existing authorities 
should be in permanent session, and thus the organi- 
sation of democratic foi:ces which had been created 
all over France, and had fallen under the control of 
demagogues, was kept in motion to excite the people. 
Petitions began to pour in from the provinces ;. the 
towns fermented with angry agitation ; the munici- 
pal assemblies, and those of the Departments, were 
mastered by low and reckless mobs, all more or less 
with arms in their hands, and Paris formed the 
centre from which this machinery was worked by 
those who managed those turbulent masses. Mean- 
while an attempt was made to create the very armed 
force which the King had opposed ; volunteers were 
invited to flock to Paris for the approaching com- 
memoration of the fall of the Bastille; the Con- 
stitutional Guard of Louis was disbanded; and the 
staff of the National Guard was changed and filled 
with men of a revolutionary type. At the same time 
the ferocious bands who had shown their power on 
June 20 were held in the leash by their desperate 
leaders, and vile incitements were nlk wanting to 
urge all * patriotic men ' to join theml^The Com- New efforts 
mune of Paris, almost independent an^ Sovereign Dema- 
within its own limits, was, in the main, responsible fhlco^^^ 
for those measures ; but the majority of the Assem- """'• 
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bly concurred, and they were attended with the de- 
sired results. On the day of the festival Louis found 
himself in the presence of a host of armed men — 
many come from distant parts of the kingdom — who 
either maintained an ominous silence, or shouted, 
' The Nation,' ' Petion,' or ' Death ; ' and even the 
National Guards were wild and unsteady. By this 
time the state of the capital had become so alarming 
that the King was implored by ministers and trusty 
friends to fly; two high-souled noblemen, faithful 
among the faithless, placed their wealth at his feet ; 
and even Lafayette promised to come to his aid and 
to take him in safety to the army. But irresolution 
and evil councils prevailed ; the unhappy monarch 
refused to move ; and Marie Antoinette exclaimed, 
l' in a burst of passion, ' that she would rather perish 
than trust such a hypocrite as Lafayette.' Nor were 
other motives, as we now know, wanting: the King 
and Queen had been kept informed of the intended 
march of the Grerman armies ; and she had boasted 
exultingly that her deliverance was at hand. Pity 
as we may an august victim, that deliverance would 
have been wrought in blood and fire, even if this re- 
sult had been against her will ; and truth requires 
us to note the circumstance. 
Prodama- /^ France and Paris were in this critical state when 
Brunswick, a memorable incident suddenly removed the last 
checks on the revolutionary forces. At the end of 
1 July the Prussian army, under the Duke of Bruns- 



'^ 
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wick, was set in motion, two Austrian divisions invasion of 

France by 

being on either wing ; and the invading host, headed the Prus- 
sians and 
by bands of emigres^ wild with delight and thirsting Austrians, 

for revenge, advanced from the Ehine to the Moselle August, 

1792. ' 

and the Meuse. Brunswick issued a proclamation, 
ever to be condemned by those to whom national 
freedom is dear, and which years afterwards met its | 
fitting reward. This manifesto, among other out-^ j 

rages, summoned Paris instantly to ' submit to its \ ^ 

King,' declared that it would be * razed to 'the earth ' 
if any insult were ofiered to the royal family ; and, 
after announcing that the ' Legislative Assembly, 
the National Guards, and the municipal authorities 
would be held answerable for whatever occurred, to 
military courts-martial, without a hope of pardon,' 
kindly added that Hheir Austrian and Prussian 
Majesties would do their good offices with his most 
Christian Majesty to obtain forgiveness for his re- 
bellious subjects.' This infamous document caused 
a thrill of fury and wrath to shoot through the 
capital ; and though Louis, no doubt sincerely, disa- 
vowed what the Allies had done, the mischief, uij- 
happily, was beyond recall. In the outburst of in- 
dignation which stirred the citizens, the first thought 1 
was of safety and vengeance ; and as the Assembly, 
•at this crisis, did little but applaud the orators of the 
Gironde, and had no resolute and practical policy, 
power passed quickly to the more reckless dema- 

a 
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gogues, and there was hardly anything to oppose the 
most desperate projects, though the party of order 
was still the most numerous. An insurrection was 
regularly planned, its object being to dethrone the 
King, and to keep him a hostage with the rest of 
his family ; and, as we have seen, means to work on 
the populace, and formidable armed power, were not 
• wanting, while all other authorities were weak and 
doubtful. Eevolutionary conmiittees, as they were 
styled, were formed in the Jacobin Club and in the 
Commune; and delegates from these harangued the 
sections, called upon them to organise themselves 
and rise, and laid the train for a general explosion. 
Danton shone eminent among these leaders ; and his 
terrible aspect, fierce earnestness, and rude, savage, 
but genuine eloquence, had already gained him the 
name of the ' Patriot Mirabeau.' By this time 
thousands of volunteers had arrived to swell the bands 
of Parisian pikemen ; and among them the contin- 
gent from Marseilles, 'six hundred men who could do 
or die,' were conspicuous for their audacious bearing. 
The rising was fixed for August 9 ; and as some of 
the members of the Commune were not willing to go 
the necessary lengths, it was resolved to replace this 
body suddenly by men of the true patriot stamp from 
the sections. Potion, treacherous and timid, as- 
sented to the scheme, so that his hand in it should 
not be seen ; and it was veiled under a show of le- 
gality, an immense petition from the forty-eight 
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sections for the immediate setting aside of the king 
having been presented to the Assembly. 

On August 9, when darkness had fallen, the Paris; oiv 
note of preparation began to sound. The summer of August 

9 17dS 

moon was calm in the heavens ; and all those who in * 
a great city love quiet, whatever the passions of the 
hour, were sunk in sleep, unconscious of what was to 
come. Many, too^ though by nature friends of qrder,. 
also half knew that wild schemes were abroad, and 
were not sorry that a stern lesson was to be given to 
what they thought a perfidious Court ; and timidity^ 
selfishness, and dull indifference, combined to make 
thousands tame and passive. But the more agitated 
parts of the capital were alive with a fierce tumultuary 
stir ; and dark figures flitted through streets and 
lanes to reach the appointed places of meetings 
while belk clanged forth from Town Hall and 
steeple, as ages before they had rung out a challenge 
to invading Teutonic hordes, as they had ushered in 
that hour of horror and death when the kennels ran 
thick with Huguenpt blood. Here vehement and 
gesticulating groups were seen hanging on the,lip& 
of a fiery orator ; there conspirators sate in secluded . 
conclave receiving tidings from thronging messen- 
gers ; in other places loud cheers greeted the gather- 
ings of the mustering bands, and the quick rattle of 
the drum beat a wild assembly. Meanwhile all that 
was most daring had met in the sections ; the form 
and voice of Danton rose high and bold, though 

G 2 
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other mob leaders had slunk off in silence ; and at a 
given signal a body of delegates, elected by the 
sections with vociferous applause, made their way 

\into the council chamber of the Commune, andj 
seizing on the Grovemment of the capital, accelerated 
.and directed the outbreak. The forces of anarchy 
'^ow developed themselves ; the tramp of armed 
columns in the streets grew dense ; the sullen clank 
of cannon was heard ; and deep masses, headed by 
desperate men of hideous aspect in military garb, 
collected in the broad squares and ways, fringed at 
the edges by insurgent multitudes. Yet signs of 
hesitation were not wanting ; more than one tongue- 
valiant leader was driven on by exasperated followers 
threatening him with death ; and the fear of Bruns- 
wick, want of mutual coi^fidence, and the conscious- 
ness of a dangerous purpose, made many pause and 
turn weakly away. Hours passed before the rising 
attained anything like really formidable strength ; 
and it was daylight before the forests of pikes, here 
and there bristling with deadlier weapons, and 
skirted by yelling and enthusiastic crowds, advanced 
along the banks of the Seine to the thick labyrinth 
of enclosures and streets from which, at that time, 
the broad front of the Tuileries rose in antique 
magnificence. 
Attitude of The King and the Court had during these hours 
and the been kept informed of the peril at hand. Terror 
and anxiety reigned in the palace; though, at a 
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report that the rising had failed, fine gentlemen 
jeered at the ^cowardice of the canaille,' and fine 
ladies joined in pretty disdain. Preparations were 
hastily made for defence; National Guards were 
collected from the most loyal quarters 5 and Petion, 
Judas-like, was in attendance to screen himself and 
utter smooth words of hope. A handful of Nobles August 10, 

^ . 1792. 

and their domestics, too^ flocked in to strike a last 
blow for the throne ; though the naain trust of the 
Court lay in a few himdred Swiss, a remnant of the 
old Body-guard, who still lingered in the royal 
service. A lamentable incident, however, lessened 
whatever prospect of success existed. The com- 
mander-in-chief of the National Guards, a brave 
fioldier of the name of Mandat, had prepared an 
able plan of resistance ; and as his influence on his 
men was great, they might possibly not have fallen 
away from him. But, doubtless with the connivance 
of Petion, he was lured away and murdered by the 
conspiring Commime ; and his death left the palace 
without a head or leader. At the first appearance 
of the insurgent columns Louis went out to address 
the National Guards, and had he spoken and looked 
as became a King he might have found a way to* 
their hearts. But the downcast bearing and hesitat- 
ing gestures of the unhappy Monarch made the 
appeal useless ; and the contempt of the crowd grew 
into anger when Marie Antoinette, pointing, it is 
isaid, to the few Nobles standing haughtily aloof, ex- 
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daimed, * These are men who will show you your 

duty,' By this time the assailants bad reached the 

palace, swarming round the approaches on every side; 

The armed and, far as it could gaze, the eye rested on a wild 

popujice (jjiaos of passionate wrath, of tossing steel, of me- 

Tuiieiies. ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^f revengeful clamour, of hideous 

revelry. The weapons of the National Guards fell 

from their hands at the sight; and the miserable 

spectacle of distruETt and mutiny of which so many 

proofs had been given was fearfully repeated at this 

supreme crisis, A well-meaning oflScer of the old 

Commune — Petion had got away, his work being 

done — implored the King to avoid bloodshed, and to 

seek refuge within the Assembly, the chamber of 

which was a hall close by, and ill-fated Louis quietly 

assented. The royal family passed in sad procession 

along the gardens of the Tuileries, amidst the yells 

of ferocious mobs, baulked, for the moment, of their 

intended prey ; and in a few minutes they were in 

a place of safety. The King was received with cold 

respect, and, indeed, many of the alarmed Assembly 

would have even now turned to him again if they 

dared ; but he was soon made to feel that he was a 

The King mere captive. A deputy having made the remark 

Family '^ that the debates of the Assembly must be free, the 

fuge in the royal family were huddled away into a box at the 

Assembly. \y2^Q^ Qf \\^q reporters' gallery, and not a voice was 

raised of loyalty or pity. The eyes of Marie Antoi- 
nette dropped bitter tears, but the heavy features of 
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Louis looked dull indifference ; and the chief of the 
illustrious race of Bourbon, in sight of the falling 
throne of his sires, ate, it is said with seeming con- 
tent, a dish of peaches ! * 

Before long the irregular sounds of disorder were The 

Tuileriea 

lost in the din and roar of battle. The mob had attacked 
forced the gates of the palace soon after the depar- laged. 
ture of the royal family; and it seemed as if the of the 
outbreak would cease, the triumph of the populace 
being complete. But » shot or two fired on either 
side caused passion to flame up more fiercely than 
ever ; and the insurgents, headed by the men of 
Marseilles, made a wild dash at the inner doors of 
the palace. Then was seen what military worth can 
do against imdisciplined numbers ; the Swiss Guard 
fired and charged home, and in an instant the as- 
sailants were yelling in flight, and the refluent mul- 
titudes surged heavily backwards. At this moment, 
however, an order came from the imfortunate King 
to cease firing ; and as the obedient soldiery reluc- 
tantly fell back, the revolutionary forces again pressed 
forward, in the exultation of unhoped for victory. 
A murderous and horrible scene ensued ; the Swiss 
were hemmed in and at last overpowered ; and the 
popular fury wreaked itself on the bodies of the 
dead in hideous outrage, while fiendish women 
danced round the mangled corpses. The palace was 

* SoTwenirs de la Terreur^ par George Duval, quoted by M. 
Feuillet de Conches, toI. yi. p. 285. 
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now stormed by the triumphant multitude ; and 
while bands of cut-throats plied the work of mur- 
der, all that was disorderly and vile in a great city 
revelled in the deserted abode of royalty. In a few 
moments the treasures of ages were destroyed ; the 
costly floors were strewn with the wrecks of pictures 
in tatters and broken statues, and troops of harlots, 
shrieking for the ' Austrian woman '—Court gossip 
had proclaimed she was as bad as themselves, and 
the infamous falsehood had reached the streets — 
were seen bedizened in the finery of the Court, Yet 
signs of humanity were not wanting even in these 
foul saturnalia of license ; the ladies and women of 
' the Court were spared, amidst shouts of ' Do not dis- 
grace the Nation ; ' and a kind of principle con- 
trolled the excesses of passion, for vulgar pillage was 
generally forbidden, and more than one thief was 
caught and hanged. The lowest depths of anarchy 
had not yet been reached, when wickedness riots 
without restraint. 
Reflection W Such was the terrible outbreak of August 10, 

on the ^^ 

rising of \ 1792, leading to the immediate overthrow of the 
"^^^ * Bourbon Monarchy. The causes of disorder which 
had agitated France, undermined the throne, and 
•destroyed authority, had been made more active 
by various events ; and foreign agggasion came to 
give a new and extraordinary im^dsSTolihem. In 
the eflfervescence of passion which ensued, the repre- 
sentatives of the Nation, contending against a 
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Sovereign and Court believed to be false, had turned 
for aid to revolutionary Paris ; and this power, or- 
ganised by mob leaders, had overborne open apd 
secret opposition, and displayed great and appalling 
strength. Authority was ere long to pass away from 
the classes which had so lately seized it ; and the 
reign of license and terror was soon to prevail, with 
results which history will nevei* forget. Yet many 
of the deeds we have briefly described were con- 
demned by the majority of Frenchmen ; and, even 
in Paris, the greater part of the citizens lamented 
the horrors of August 10. But the Constitu- 
tion of 1790 gave scope to revolutionary forces; 
the different parties on the side of order were 
divided or suspicious of each other; above all,, the 
cause of National independence and of the new 
interests created in 1789 seemed identified with that 
of the so-called patriots in circumstances which gave 
them extraordinary strength ; and the result was 
that the anarchists triumphed, although really a 
minority in the State. It is a peculiarity, too, in 
the French national character, to yield easily to 
daring leaders ; and this contributed to the fearful 
issue, though general causes may account for it. We 
shall now see how tlie revolutionary powers which 
had become ascendant went along their course, in 
the agony of a Nation distracted at home, and 
struggling to hold foreign invaders at bay. JA 
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CHAPTER V. 



THE CONTENTION. 



Effects of The immediate effect of August 10 was to give 



August 

10. the Legislative Assembly comparative freedom.^ 

It might secretly dread the mobs of the capital ; 
but it was no longer fettered by the veto and the 
Court ; and whatever sympathy it felt for the un- 
happy King, it was restored, so to speak, to life by 
the outbreak. While the Tuileries was still in the 
power of the multitude, Vergniaud, the most bril- 
liant orator of the Gironde, moved that Louis XVI. 
^ should be deposed for the present, and that a Na- 
vention" ' ^^^^^^ Convention should be at once summoned to 
summoned. : pronouuce ou the future destiny of France ; and 
The King the vote passed amids thunders of applause. Before 

and Roval 

Fanuiy*^ long the ill-fated royal family was imprisoned in the 
in the Temple, an old fortress, so called from the famous 

Temple. 

^ The internal history of France, just before and during the 
Beign of Terror, has been described by many writers, some of them 
eloquent and picturesque. As an accurate and clear analysis of the 
events of the time, and of the working of the revolutionary institu- 
tions and press, M. Mortimer TernAaux's Histoire de la Terreur seems 
to me to deserve special notice. The notes, too, of M. Feuillet de 
Conches, in his sixth volume, are often valuable. 
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Order of that name, and was placed in the hands of 
the city authorities, who claimed the charge as their 
lawful right ; and the three Gironde ministers who 
had been dismissed were recalled, the ministry of 
justice, at the same time, being bestowed on Danton, 
to please the populace. Simultaneously, energetic 
attempts wpre made to strengthen the national de- 
fences ; the camp near Paris, which had been the 
subject of such fierce contention, was hastily armed ; 
and commissioners were despatched to annoimce the 
events which had taken place to the chiefs of the 
armies, and to make preparations for the new 
elections. Meanwhile, the usurping Commune of 
Paris left nothing undone to consolidate its power 
and to make the triumph of the 10th complete. 
With the assent of the half-willing Assembly, the violent 
delegates of the sections annulled the existing ^^"^^^ 
magistracy of the capital, and seized on its internal ^p^™ g"® 
police; and the National Guards were wholly 
changed, their numbers being trebled, and their 
ranks crowded with the huge bands of insurrec 
tionary pikemen. By these means the government 
of the city was secured to the demagogues and their 
dependents, supported by an immense armed force ; 
and though an attempt at opposition was made by 
the citizens in the more wealthy sections, it was 
silenced at the cry that Franxje was in danger. By 
this time the vile mob leaders who had skulke^Jj^i^ay 
during the struggle of the 10th had coijift. back to - 
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their wonted haunts; and the Jacobins, the Cor- 
deliers, and other places, rang with vehement ex- 
hortations to the people to make use of their newly- 
won liberties, and to exact a terrible vengeance ' for 
the deaths of their children' from the aristocratic and 
Court factions, who, with the assistance of the ap- 
proaching enemy, were ' planning the extermination 
of all patriots.' By the orders of the Commune, 
and probably of Danton, suspected houses were, ac- 
cordingly, searched, and the prisons were crowded 
with hundreds of captives, who, it was openly boasted, 
were detained as hostages, and marked out, in cer- 
tain events, for destruction. Petion, who, in return 
for the base part he had played, had been nominally 
made mayor again, but whose influence had alto- 
gether waned, was obliged to sanction these fearful 
proceedings, though he had already begin to tremble 
at them. 

At this crisis a terrible incentive was suddenly 
applied to this collection of passions. On receiving 
the news of the deposition of the King, Lafayette 
refused to obey the Assembly ; and, after a fruitless 
attempt to influence his troops, threw up his com- 
mand, and fled across the frontier. Meanwhile, the 
Austrian and Prussian armies had advanced into 
the interior of France ; and having rolled past the 
great stronghold of Metz, were making directly, by 
Verdim, for the capital, their light cavalry scouring 
the plains of Champagne. All seemed lost ; and 
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though the awestruck Assembly made passionate 
appeals to French patriotism, several of its leaders, 
especially the Griyonde orators, proposed that Paris 
should be abandoned, and the seat of government 
transferred to the Loire, Danton came, however, 
conspicuously to the front, and declared that such 
cowardice was not to be thought of; and, at the 
same time, with a ferocious threat, certainly not 
imderstood by the other ministers, exclaimed that jj 
the real danger was from within, and that a guilty / 
faction must be taught to tremble. Daring and 
unscrupulous, through less cruel than more than One 
of the mob leaders, he perhaps gave the signal of blood 
to the Commune ; and, in the fury of the moment, 
a committee of .that body proceeded to carry out 
the scheme of revenge which had been held out to 
the popular imagination. Bands of assassins were Massacre of 

!.,.« t-i • ji»j 1 September. 

hired to force open the prisons ; and, hideous mock 
trials adding horror to the scene, their unhappy 
.victims were ruthlessly butchered, and thrown out in 
heaps to crowds swarming around, amidst shouts of 
exulting frenzy. The execrable work of slaughter September 
went on for days; fear, anger, wickedness, and 1792/ 
fiendish hate, uniting in a dreadful carnival of crime ; * 
and the complicity of the Commune is proved by 
the fact that it bafHed several attempts to stop the 
triumph of blood, and its revolutionary army of 
National Guards was never called out to restore 
iorder, and was allowed to join or not, as it pleased, 
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in the massacres. In this way, much that was noble 
and fair in a once splendid Court watf ruthlessly 
destroyed, intermingled with numerous less known 
victims; and the frenzy of the murderers became so 
extreme that a band of Stat© prisoners, being escorted 
from Orleans, was immolated with frightful cruelty 
Frightftii at Versailles. Nor was it possible to cheek the devilry 
Pari&^*^ of passion when carnage had ceased in the emptied 
prisons ; the form of the lovely Princess of Lam- 
balle,* one of the most intimate friends of the Queen, 
was dragged, hideously mutilated, through the streets, 
and exposed to the eyes of Marie Antoinette ; and 
ghastly processions of heads on pikes were carried 
through the principal streets of the capital, to 
strike terror into the hearts of the ^foes of the 
people.' At the same time pillage was let loose ; 
the mansions of the rich and many churches were 
sacked; the repository of the Crown jewels was 
rifled ; and some quarters of the city seemed like a 
town abandoned to a plundering enemy. Yet, as 
always happens, even when man appears in his most 
revolting aspect, faint gleams of humanity flickered 
here and there over these scenes of terror and 
dismay; noble examples of endurance and virtue 
were given ; and many of the ' patriots ' refused to 

* Louisa of Savoy, Princess of Lamballe, was one of the purest 
and fairest ornaments of the Court of Versailles, and one of the few 
real friends of the unfortunate Queen. M. Thiers tells her death 
well, Histoire de la Revolution Frangaise^ toI. ii. p. 335, edit. 
1842. 
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share in the spoil robbed by their baser fellows, . 

The victims of the butchery seem to have reached j\ ^ 

the number of fourteen_hundred persons. 

Such was the ' massacre of September,' as it has The As- 
sembly in- 
ever since been called ; and, though bloodier scenes dignant at 

occurred afterwards, no event perhaps in the French sacre. 

Eevolution was more atrocious than this sanction of 

horrors by the authorities of a great capital. Terror 

and hatred account for the frightful crime, though 

no excuse for it can be oflfered ; and it is missing 

the truth to ascribie it to mere party motives, or even 

to any special vice in the nature of Frenchmen. 

From this time the divisions between the Assembly and 

the mob rulers of Paris began to grow more and more 

deep ; the Eight, the Centre, and even the Jacobin 

Mountain, concurred in the expressions of anger 

and blame ; and though the guilty committee of the 

Commune published an eulogy on the 'justice of 

the people,' hardly one even of the city demagogues 

recurred with approbation to these days of blood. 

In fact, the frenzy which provoked the massacre 

gave way ere long to diflferent sentiments, for a 

time at least comparatively in the ascendant, in 

consequence of a sudden change of fortune. After 

the flight of Lafayette the chief command of the 

French armies was given to Dumouriez ; and as the 

invaders began to hesitate at the critical moment 

when they reached the Meuse, that general was able 

to pluck salfety from what appeared peril beyond 
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remedy, though he must have failed against de- 
termined foes. Drawing together all his available 
forces, and summoning Kellermann from Louvain to 
his aid, Dumouriez retreated behind the long hill 
range, known by the name of the Ardennes and the 
Argonne, which crosses Champagne just west of the 
Meuse ; and, having seized the passes through this 
intricate region, he waited steadily the attack of the 
allies, while thousands of recruits were sent ofif to 
his camp from the capital and the adjoining Pro- 
vinces. He succeeded in making a stand for a time, 
though driven from his positions with little difficulty % 
and when, at last, on September 20, the Prussians 
had forced his lines of defence, a misdirected 
manoeuvre of Brunswick enabled the French, bad 
Battle of troops as they wiere, to defeat an attempt to dislodge 
Its great them from the heights of Valmy.^ This trifling 

results; re- o ./ o 

treat of the advantage had wonderful results ; the King of Prussia, 

Prussians 

and Brunswick, and the Austrian generals, began to dis- 

agree, atid to feel alarm ; and the extreme wetness 
of an inclement season caused the invading army to 
perish by thousands. Before many days had passed 
the proud host which had advanced near Chalons 
was in full retreat; and France and Paris were 
rescued from an invasion which, if properly directed, 
must have crushed all resistance. 

Meanwhile the National Convention had met, 

* New and interesting details about the battle of Valmy will be 
found in Feuillet de Conches, vol. vi. p. 338, 
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and before long was installed in the Tuileries^ the Meeting of 
forsaken abode of captive royalty. This Body, ^n«on' 
elected under the influence of August 10 and of ^^jy'^^'^ 
foreign invasion, was more revolutionary than its 
immediate predecessor, but it was largely com^ 
posed of the same nren, and the majority were op- 
posed to anarchy. The party of the Mountain in it. Parties in 
however, was more powerful than in the Legislativ/e 
Assembly ; the Plain or Centre was even more un- 
certain ; and it was observed that several of the 
most distinguished deputies, who had formerly sate 
on the Eadical Left, were now seen on the Con- 
servative Eight. The orators of the Gironde were 
again returned, and became the chiefs of what were 
called the Moderates ; and the Assembly, if eager 
for political changes, was, on the whole, on the side 
of social order, though the representatives of Paris — 
of whom Marat, Robespierre, and Danton were the ^ 
most conspicuous — were taken generally from the 
class of demagogues* The first measures of the 
Convention showed what really were its natural ten- . 
dencies. A eonmiittee was appointed to enquire into ) France de- 
the charges against Louis XVL ; and Monarchy was ^ p^^^^* ^®* 
abolished and a Eepublic proclaimed with hardly a \ ^^^ ''^^' 
single dissentient voice, the conduct of the Court \ 
during the preceding year, especially since the f 
declaration of war, having excited general indigna- ' 
tion and distrust. EflForts, too, were made to 
strengthen the armies, now pursuing the enemy 

H 
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^ acroBS the frontier ; and in reply to the manifesto 
of Brunswick, and the not forgotten declaration of 
Pilnitz, the cause of Nations was arrayed against 
that of Kings, and liberty was oflfered, in the name 
Ub^ity to ^^ France, to any people who would put down its 
Md^ despots. If, however, this revolutionary creed was 
Nov. 19. aggressive and even destructive, abroad — and the 
provocation must be borne in mind — the majority 
of the Convention sincerely wished to curb anarchy 
and license at home ; and it viewed with alarm the 
terrible events which had lately disgraced the capital. 
The Moderates, led by the brilliant Gironde, de- 
nounced the atrocities of September ; asserted 
openly that the Commune of Paris was assuming a 
power fatal to the State ; and declared that Eobes- 

• 

pierre and men of his stamp were aiming at the 
worst of all tyrannies. These accusations were 
generally well heard, and though fierce recrimina- 
tions were uttered, though the Commune challenged 
enquiry into its acts, and the clubs of the anarchists 
echoed with threats, the party of mere disorder was 
at first comparatively powerless in the Convention. 
Dissemaons Savage passions, however, had been aroused ; the 
between Dttobs of the capital made angry demonstrations, and 

the Mode- 
rates and the demagogues within And outside the Assembly — 

known now generally by the name of Jacobins, from 
the society which was the centre of their power — ^be- 
gan to view with deadly hatred and jealousy the 
Moderates, and especially the leaders of the Grironde, 
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whose eloquence and culture provoked their resent- 
ment. 

The Convention was in this disturbed state when J"*^ ^..^ 

Louis XvL 

the report on the conduct of the King was brought j^- ii» 
up. After an attempt on the part of the Jacobin 
leaders to obtain a summary sentence of death, it 
was resolved to put Louis upon his trial, and to pro- 
ceed by a regular impeachment. On December 1 1 
the ill-fated monarch, taken from his prison to his 
former palace, appeared at the bar of his republican 
judges, was recei\red in silence and with covered 
heads, and answered interrogatories addressed to him 
as ' Louis Capet,' though with an air of deference. 
His passive constancy touched many hearts ; and such 
is the sympathy that is always felt for fallen great- 
ness when before the eye, that an immediate decision 
would have perhaps saved him, though the suspicions 
of the Assembly had been lately renewed by the dis- \ '^V^ 
covery of papers of a questionable kind secreted in I ^ 
an iron chest by his orders. On the 26th the advo- 
cates of the King made an eloquent defence for their 
discrowned client, and Louis added, in a few simple 
words, that the ' blood of the 10th of August should 
not be laid to his charge.' The debates in the As- 
sembly now began, and it soon became evident that 
the Jacobin faction were making the question the 
means to further their objects, and to hold up their 
opponents to popular hatred. They clamoured for 
immediate vengeance on the tyrant, declared that 

H 2 
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the Eepublic could not be safe until the Court was 
smitten on its head, and a great example had been 
given to Europe, and denounced as reactionary 
and as concealed royalists all who resisted the de- 
mands of patriotism. These ferocious invectives 
were aided by the expedients so often employed with 
success, and the capital and its mobs were arrayed 
to intimidate any deputies who hesitated in the 
' cause of the Nation.' The Moderates, on the other 
hand, were divided in mind ; a majority, perhaps, 
condemning the King, but also wishing to spare his 
life ; and the Gironde leaders, halting between their 
convictions, their feelings, their desires, and their 
^ fears, shrank from a courageous and resolute course. 

k The result was such as usually follows when energy 
I and will encoimter indecision. On January 14, 
1793, the Convention declared Louis XVI. guilty, and 
Sentence of on the foUowing: day sentence of immediate death was 

death pro- *^ "^ 

nouncedby prouoimced by a majority of one, proposals for a 

a majority 

•f one. respite and an appeal to the people having been re- 
jected at the critical moment. The votes had been 
taken after a solemn call of the deputies at a sitting 
protracted for days ; and the spectacle of the vast 
dim hall, of the shadowy figures of the awestruck 
judges meting out the fate of their former Sovereign, 
and of tier upon tier of half-seen faces, looking, as in 
a theatre, on the drama below, and breaking out into 
discordant clamour, made a fearful impression on 
many eye-witnesses. One vote excited a sensation of 
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disgust even among the most ruthless chiefs of th« 
Mountain, though it wa» remarked that many of the 
abandoned women who crowded the galleries shrieked 
approbation. The Duke of Orleans, whose Jacobin 
professions had caused him to be returned for Paris, 
with a voice in which effrontery mingled with terror, 
pronounced for the immediate execution of his kins- 
man. 

The minister of justice — Danton had resigned — Ejcecution 

of Louis 

announced on the 20th the sentence to the King. xvi. Jan. 
The captive received the message calmly, asked for 
three days to get ready to die (a request, however, 
at once refused), and prayed that he might see his 
family and have a confessor. A few hours afterwards 
the doors of his room were opened by the officers of 
the Commune, who stood looking on without saying 
a word ; and the Queen, Madame Elizabeth, and the 
two royal children, were locked in the arms of the 
doomed monarch. Why raise the veil on the agony 
of that scene ; why note too curiously the mute re- 
signation, the passionate tears, the heart-wrung grief, 
of that tragic and woeful parting? Early next 
morning, after a tranquil night. Louis rose and gave 
his single attendant a wedding-ring as a token for 
his wife. He had promised to see his family again, 
but he wished to spare them the pangs of the inter- 
view.' Soon afterwards he received the sacrament 
from the Abbe Edgeworth, a non-juring priest, who 
did his holy office at the peril of his life ; and he 
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remained for some time in fervent prayer, midisturbed 
by the sounds that rolled around the prison. At 
about eight the municipal officers announced curtly 
that the hour had come ; and the King obeyed, after 
a few words of request that care would be taken of a 
will that he had made, and that a sum of money 
should be repaid to his counsel. He then quietly 
stepped into a carriage drawn up in the midst of a 

m 

dense mass of bayonets, and with his faithful con- 
fessor by his side, repeated the solemn prayers for 
the dying, apparently unconscious of surrounding 
objects. The melancholy procession threaded its 
way through long-drawn lines of National Guards 
ranged on either side of the streets ; and though a 
few sounds of anger or compassion were heard, the 
bystanders were rare, and for the most part silent, 
and shops were shut and windows closed along the 
course of that sad journey. For the moment pity 
and fear were in the minds of men ; and, in the pre- 
sence of the terrible fate about to reach the descen- 
dant of a hundred Kings, even revolutionary frenzy 
was hushed, and the tongues of the most reckless 
were dumb. At ten the carriage reached a^sg^uare 
space in view of the high front of the Tuileries; and 
here, near a broken statue of Louis XV., rose the 
guillotine, a new instrument of death. Around were 
deep rows of horsemen and cannon, their sabres drawn 
and their matches lit; a vast multitude had col- 
lected too ; and amidst the rabble of the streets was 
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seen the familiar face of the Duke of Orleans, come 
again to confess his Jacobin faith. After an in- 
effectual attempt to address the people, drowned by 
the rattle of a hundred drums, the victim was placed 
beneath the high-raised axe ; and, as the head fell, 
shouts of exultation burst from the lips of the vile 
populace, charmed .hitherto as it were by a palsying 
spell, and a weight seemed lifted from the breasts of 
all. 

The execution of Louis XVI, was one of those Reflections 
political faults which are worse than crimes. It event, 
j caused profound indignation in Europe, promoted 
anarchy and license in Prance, and enlisted universal 
sympathy for the discrowned martyr who had borne 
himself so meekly in death. Those who wield power 
ought not to forget that a policy of bloodshed is 
always dangerous ; and, when an august victim is 
selected to fall, the reaction of sentiment is some- 
times wonderful. The trial, too— a mere party 
struggle before a popular Assembly — was a mockery 
of justice ; and the King was innocent of the greater j 
part of the heinous accusations made against him. \ 
But if the question be whether Louis XVI. had kept 
faith with the French people, and had acted in the 
spirit of the institutions which he had sworn to re- ; 
spect and uphold. History cannot record a verdict ; 
for him ; and though he deprecated foreign invasion, 
he encouraged and dealt with the national enemy in 
an audacious attack on national rights. Undoubtedly, 
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Character Unlike our Charles I., he was not, as it were, false on 
duct^of "the principle ; he was notable enough to show kingcraft, 
*"^' and in his private life he was a good man, though want- 

ing in moral and social dignity. But he repeatedly 

* 

crossed the will of his subjects in a manner that 
looked like studied perfidy ; and he appeared to be- 
tray the dearest interests of France at a crisis when 
her existence was at stake — a more fatal position than 
any in which Charles I. was placed by the hand of 
Fortune. That this tortuous conduct was due to 
weakness, amounting to imbecility, is no doubt true. 
His situation also was extremely difficult ; and if we 
judge of his acts merely by their moral quality, we 
may admit that he was continually under the in- 
'^M fluence of unwise or evil counsellors. But French- 

\ men, in a moment of national peril, could not draw, 

or trust to, distinctions like these ; and had Louis 
been deposed when the war broke out, or even after 
the flight to Varennes, they would have been fully 
justified in the sight of posterity. 
Coalition of. ( The death of the King proved the signal for a 
against ./general coalition of Europe against France. Such a 
* League, indeed, had been already gathering, for the 
crusade of liberty which the Convention preached had 
>exasperated every settled government:; and the pro- 
gress, besides, of the French arms had been in the 
highest degree alarming. After his success at Valmy 
Dumouriez had carried the war boldly into the Low 
Countries, and had won a brilliant victory at Jem- 
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mapes, and by the early spring he had overrun Battle of 
Belgium, had advanced to the banks of the Lower and early 
Meuse, and had made an audacious raid into Holland, the French, 
Another French army had seized Savoy and Nice ; i'^q2\ Jan!^ 
and a third, imder Custine, had crossed the Pala- ^^^'* ^^^^• 
tinate, had taken possession of the great fortress of 
Mayence, and was even threatening Germany be- 
yond the Shine. It is not strange that the old 
Powers of the Continent should have viewed these 
invasions with hatred and fear; for the results, though 
caused to a certain extent by the renewed dissensions 
of Austria and Prussia, were evidently in the main 
due to the astonishing force of the new ideas which 
spread with the march of the French troops, and led 
everywhere to popular risings ; and the Autocracy • 
and Feudalism of the eighteenth century were almost 
necessarily led to combine against the principles of 
the French Eevolution, which, overflowing its natural 
borders, was threatening with ruin their decaying 
authority. No definite alliances, however, had yet 
been made, and all was mere hesitation and doubt, 
until the execution of Louis XVL fused suddenly 
together these blending elements, and united the 
rulers of all the Continental States in what they 
called a holy war against regicide, undertaken iu the 
cause of God and of order. The princes of Germany 
followed the example already set by her leading 
Sovereign ; Spain joined Piedmont for some time in 
arms; the little governments of Italy denounced 
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France; and even Bussia and Sweden stirred in 
their frozen deserts against the common enemy. 
England, too, was swept into the general movement, 
for the attack on Belgium had added strength to 
royal and aristocratic passions, and the middle classes 
were shocked and disgusted at the scenes which had 
taken place in Paris ; and, amidst the exultation of 
the Tory party, supported by the great Whig seces- 
sion, Mr. Pitt was forced into a war which he had 
earnestly laboured to avert.^ By February and 

' Haying reached the second year of the war, I must refer to a 
few authorities on the subject. A really scientific and yet popular 
history of the contest in a tolerably small compass is still, perhaps, 
a desideratum, though an approach to such a work has been made 
by Colonel Hamley in his Operations of War, in which some of the 
most important campaigns, from 1796 to 1815, have been reviewed 
with real insight and perfect fairness. The war, however, has been 
iUustrated, in its minutest details, in numerous elaborate Histories 
and Memoirs, and few subjects have been treated with equal ability. 
Jomini has commented foUy on the Revolutionary and Napoleonic 
campaigns; and M. Thiers, in his Histoire de la Revolution 
Frangaiaet has described the first in his usual perspicuous style, 
and with less partiality than he has shown in his second great work* 
As an account of the memorable campaigns of Italy and Germany 
in 1796, and of the campaigns of 1799 and 1800, Napoleon's Com- 
mentaries are, in many respects, unrivalled ; but the Emperor is 
sometimes inaccurate and unjust, though incomparable as a critic 
of military combinations. The History of the Consulate and Empire, 
by M. Thiers, is a magnificent monument to Napoleon as a warrior ; 
but the narrative of his exploits and those of the Grand Army is 
generally onesided and flattering, and should be continually checked 
by those of German and English writers. The campaign of 1805 is 
very well analysed by Colonel von Riistow; Thiers, Alison, and 
Jomini may be compared for those of 1806 and 1807 ; and valuable 
papers on the operations round Ulm, and in Poland, wiU be found 
in the Staff College Essays by Lieutenant Baring. For the history 
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March, 1793. the allied armies were all in motion ; \ 
and while France was threatened from the Alps 
and the Pyrenees, what seemed an overwhelming 
tide of invasion, extending from the Scheldt to 
the Ehine, rolled towards her eastern and northern 
frontiers. 



of the war in Spain and Portugal, from 1808 to 1814, the English 
reader will, of course, turn to the brilliant and exhaustive work of 
Napier; and the campaign of 1809 in Austria is well described by 
Generals Pelet and Stutterheim. The Eussian campaign has been 
admirably criticised by Clausewitz and Jomini, and delineated with 
more or less accuracy by S^gur and Chambray. For the great 
struggle of 1813 and 1814 see the work of Flotho, and the narratives 
of Muffling, Gneisenau, and Bulow ; on the French side, besides 
Thiers, the Memoirs of Marshal Marmont will be found useful. A& 
for the Waterloo campaign, the authorities are almost innumerable. 
Mr. Hooper's account is exceedingly able and concise, but it errs on 
the side of praise of Wellington. Colonel Chesney, in kis Lectures 
on the Campaign o/* 1815, has done justice to the part played by the 
Prussians in deciding the issue ; Clausewitz and Miiffling have also 
brought out clearly this featiire of the contest; and the treatise of 
General Shaw Kennedy contains many valuable remarks. On the 
French side the ComTnentaries of Napoleon, though very unjust to 
his adversaries, deserve careful study ; and Jomini's Precis of the 
campaign of 1815 seems to^me very judicious in its general conclu- 
sions. Of later French writers, Thiers and La Tour D'Auvergne should 
be read as apologists for Napoleon, and Charras and Quinet as pro- 
fessed detractors and censors ; but the work of Charras, able as it 
is, seems to me unsound and unfair. For the all-important question 
of the operations of Grouchy, see the pamphlet of that general, and 
the clear but somewhat too sanguine observations of Marshal Gerard. 
In addition to ihese and many other works on the war, the diligent 
reader should continually refer to the Correspondence of Napoleon, 
the Despatches of the Duke of Wellington, and the admirable military 
works of the Archduke Charles. The Military Souvenirs of the 
Due de Fezensac are perhaps the best extant records of the charac- 
teristics and composition of the Grand Army. The naval operations 
of the period are set forth in the fullest detail in Jameses History. 
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Fierce During these events the struggle between the 

struggle of 1 

parties in parties and factions which divided France had been 

growing more and more fierce. The vacillation of the 

Moderates and the Grironde on the occasion of the 

trial of the King had increased the power of the mob 

leaders; and Robespierre, who was beginning to rise 

into influence by a fanatical parade of republican 

doctrines, and through a reputation of austere probity, 

found many opportunities to denounce what he called 

the ' royalism of the Convention,' Expressions, too, of 

the Grironde orators were tortured into charges that 

^ the whole party wished to divide France into a Fede- 

^jj^ ration of States ; and this aroused intense indignation 

Gironde ]^ Paris, more especially when it was artfully prp- 

denounced ' r j j r t 

by the claimed that these fine talkers had proposed to desert 

Jacobins '■ '■ 

and Dema- the capital, a few months before, at the approach of 

gogues. 

danger. The Grironde recriminated by fierce invec- 
tives against the Jacobins and the Duke of Orleans, 
whom they accused of secretly aspiring to the throne ; 
but, though in the Convention they were still su- 
preme, the revolutionary forces acquired strength, 
and they suffered from the inevitable results of new 
and almost usurped authority. The strife of which 
Paris was the centre appeared in a thousand forms 
throughout the rest of France, and usually with the 
same results ; the middle classes and wealthier orders 
being for the most part on the side of the Moderates ; 
the poor, the reckless, and the discontented, taking 
part with the anarchists and growing in power. All 
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the mischiefs, too, which had already arisen from the 
influence exercised by mere demagogues over the 
local authorities throughout the country ; from the 
issue of assignats, now more excessive than ever ; from Distress 

and social 

the decline of trade which had- progressed steadily, disorders, 
and from the pressure of poverty continually on the 
increase ; began to tell with extraordinary force at 
this juncture against the upholders of social order. 
The rise of prices almost inevitably led to a demand 
that they should be fixed by the State ; and measures 
of communism and of a maximum rate for all the 
principal necessaries of life were clamoured for by 
the popular chiefs and by the masses who looked up , 
to them. It was in vain that the leaders of the 
Convention condemned such expedients as worse than 
useless ; it is always difficult to argue with hungry 
men; and when Marat, with the approbation of 
many in the Commune, declared *what the poor 
wanted was to hang the grocers,' he foimd thousands 
to echo the frightful sentiment. 

Meanwhile the forces of the Coalition, though Advan(ieof 
feebly directed and advancing slowly, had been tion. 
making alarming progress. On the Ehine Custine 
had been driven into Alsace, and Mayence was be- 
seiged by the Prussians and Austrians, as a pre- 
liminary step to further movements. Before long 
Dumouriez lost a great battle, at Neerwinden, and Battle of 
fell back in disorder, through Belgium, upon the de^,*M^arch 
French frontier; the young recruits, who formed a ^^*^'^^' 
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part of his army, disbanding at the first reverse in g 
thousands. The North of France was thus threatened 
with invasion again ; and the peril was increased by 
a quarrel between Dumouriez and the Convention, 
which repeated disasters envenomed and brought to 
an ominous issue. Dumouriez had condemned the 
execution of Louis XVI. and the revolutionary ad- 
dress to foreign nations ; he complained that Jacobin 
sentiments destroyed discipline, and that Belgium 
was pillaged by the Jacobin emissaries, who had 
already associated liberty and rapine ; and, having 
been called to account for his conduct, he abandoned, 
like Lafayette, his command, and left his army with- 
Dumouriez. out a leader. At the same time intelligence-«mved 
up his'^''* of a royalist insurrection in the West ; and in more 
command. ^^^^ ^^^^ ^f ^^^ cities of the South, especially where 

the influence of the Girondewas great, the long- 
standing feud between the rich and the poor broke 
out into open civil war, and the upper classes de- 
nounced angrily the Jacobins and the mobs of Paris. 
These reiterated misfortunes of course embittered 
the strife of parties in the Convention and outside 
it ; and in the explosion of passion which ensued 
everything tended to weaken the power of the 
Moderates and to secure ultimate success to their 
Increasing foes. Danton, always prominent in the hour of 
the Jaoo- danger, had, at the first news of the defeats in the 
Danton. North, brought forward a series of revolutionary 
IS energy, g^jj^^j^^g . ^j^^ j^^ jjq^ insisted that the one thought 
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t of Frenchmen ought to be to save and defend the 
Republic by any expedients, however desperate.j^ 
The isolation of the ministry from the Legislature, 
which had been continued up to this time, being 
obviously injurious at a great crisis, he obtained a 
decree by which a small cabinet, chosen within the^ 
Convention, became invested with what was practiA 
cally supreme authority ; and thus began the Com^ Formation 
mittee of Public Safety, the^mo st terrible dictator-? mittA of" 
ship, perhaps, which modern or ancient times ever safetv. ^kLJ^ 
witnessed. A second committee, called that of 17^3^ 
General Security, formed at his instance, obtained 
the superintendence of all the higher police of the 
country ; and he procured decrees for the arrest of all 
suspected persons and the establishment of an ex-v 
traordinary tribunal, free from most of the safe- > 
guards and checks of procedure, to coerce and terrify 
what he called the factions. By these means the i 
foundations of a formidable power were laid, which 
might become a tremendous despotism; and, in 
order to provide for the national defence, Danton 
urged not only that energetic eflforts should be at Violent 
once made to recruit the armies, but that, if neces- proposed by 



sary, the whole youth of the country should be 
placed at the disposal of the State. To obtain the 
willing support of the masses, he advocated, besides, 
an excessive tax on the rich, violent measures to 
keep up the value of assignats, and, above all, the 
maximum of prices, the cherished scheme of the 



proposed 
Danton, 
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Parisian demagogues. ' Blast my memory,' he ex- 
claimed, in one of those harangues which electrified 
the Convention with their rude force, ' but stop at 
nothing to save your country,' 

(These impassioned appeals, in which we trace, a 
strange mixture of true insight, of absurdity, and of 
(mere popularity seeking, were of course supported by 
b^^oT^^^''^^® Jacobin leaders; and, under the pressure of 
tion. «. danger, a great part of the policy of Danton, as we 
Propoai- vhave seen, received the assent of the alarmed Con- 

tions of the / 

(ommune {vcntion. At the Same time the Commune of Paris 

of Paris. i 

I threw itself boldy into the general movement, and, 
openly asserting its independence, prepared an armed 
force to be sent to the frontier, and called on the 
other cities of France to follow its example. Mean- 
while, the machinery of agitation was plied with 
ever-increasing energy ; the populace were told that 
now was the time for patriotsj and that whoever 
opposed them were the foes of France ; and while 
the Convention despatched commissioners to visit 
, the armies and collect recruits, the revolutionary 
I organisation which overspread the country promoted 
The party ' whatever Jacobinism wished in the name of the 
l;enera%^ national independence at stake. The general result 
prevails. ^^^ ^^ ^^^ Overwhelming strength to the rapidly 

growing insurrectionary forces; and even in the 
Convention the violent Mountain began ere long to 
become ascendant, and the uncertain and feeble 
Plain to gravitate by degrees to the more audacious 
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party. This consummation was accelerated by the 
Moderates, and especially by the chiefs of the 
Gironde, at this great and terrible crifiis. As 
patriotic as their opponents at least, but fearful of 
revolutionary projects, and with no hoM on the 
popular masses, they had supported a part of Danton's 
policy ; but they denounced as schemes of democratic The 
tyranny the extraordinary tribunal and the Com- and 
mittee of PubKc Safety ; and they resisted the maxi- denounce- 
mimi and the tax on the rich, as projects of robbery measm^L. 
in the name of law, though precedents for com- 
munism were not wanting. Thus, at a moment of 
extraordinary peril, they thwarted what was passion- 
ately announ<jed as necessary to the National Safety ; 
and they crossed what its leaders took care to pro- 
claim was the declared will of the S'overeign People, 
and what certainly was the desire of the mob. Nor 
^ was even this the limit of what their adversaries 
I called their crimes against the State. They had ob-' 
\ tained a commission of twelve deputies to enquire ^^ ^ 
[ into the arbitrary acts of the Commune; and thissSJ^f^l^^^^ 
- body had ordered two of the worst of the dema- 
gogues to be put on their trial. They had, besides, 
insisted on impeaching Marat, had proposed to break 
up the Commune of Paris, and to surround the Con- 
vention with a guard from the Provinces ; and one 
of their members had incautiously exclaimed that 'if 
a hair on the head of a deputy were touched Paris 
would be blotted out of the list of cities.' 

I 
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Dantoti 
tries in 
vain to 
reconcile 
the con- 
tending 
parties. 



Tje forces / Thus, at a crisis of national danger, thie forces of 

of anarchy/ ' o ^ 

become / anarchy, which had been merely held in check, 

supreme. \ 

J and had long ceased to be under control, rose 
i again, sustained by what seemed to be the patriotic 
/ sentiment of France ; while the party of order ap- 
peared vacillating, incapable of a bold resolution, 
and opposed to the popular demands, and it lost 
weight even in the national representation, Danton, 
with a singleness of purpose which marks him off, 
stained with blood as he was, from the worse dema- 
gogues, endeavoured to reconcile the contending 
factions and to unite the Jacobin and Grironde 
leaders ; but his attempts were fruitless, for it was 
a death-struggle, . The Marats and Eobespierres 
hounded on the mob against what they stigmatised 
as a party in league for a long time to break up the 
Eepublic, and now openly plotting against France ; 
and all patriots were adjured to support the cause of 
the people and of national right. The Gironde re- 
taliated by denouncing the assassins of September, 
, and the fomenters of trouble ; but their influence 
v.^ daily became more weak, and power, even in the 
' Convention, shifted from the Moderates, while they 
\had nothing to oppose to the Commune, the Jacobins, 
/ and the Parisian populace. In this state of things 
^ their fall was at hand, and the end was not slow to 
Rising of arrive. An insurrection very similar to that of 
June 2,*^ August 10, was planned and organised; delegates 
from the sections of the popular type entered the 



Death- 

strujjgle 
between 
the Mode- 
rates and 
Jacobins. 
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Town Hall by a preconcerted arrangement, and sud- 
denly usurped the powers of the Commune ; and on 
May 31 a great armed force invaded the Convention, 
and obtained from the deputies a decree to extin- 
guish the Commission of Twelve, amidst frantic 
shouts against ' Moderates,' ' Federalists,' ' Gironde 
traitors,' and 'other enemies of France.' On Fall of the 
June 2 eighty thousand national guards hemmed 
in the Convention, with cannon in their front ; and 
a demand was made by the now audacious Mountain, 
supported by a threatening multitude, that twenty- 
two of the Grironde leaders should be given up and 
impeached for their crimes. A few courageous men 
protested in vain ; the Plain fell ofiF from the losing 
side, and the Convention decreed what was sought 
from it, in a state of doubt, uncertainty, and terror. 
The twenty-two, with seven names added, were sur- 
rendered and placed under arrest, and, the chiefs of 
the Moderates being struck down, the triumph of. 
Jacobinism was complete. Thenceforward hardly 
anything remained to check the forces of anarchy in 
their career ; the Convention was to follow the im- 
pulse of the Commune, and to yield obedience to thev 
same leaders, and the Ee volution was to enter on its 
most appalling phase. , 

The fall of the Moderates and the Grironde was Reflections 
in a great part due to the causes which had pro- jevent. 
duced the previous outbreak of August 10. Gene- 
ral alarm, the result of foreign invasion, made the 

I 2 
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elements of disorder and passion, already too power- 
ful, completely ascendant ; and a sentiment that the 
National cause and that of the extre me revolutionists 
was one, concurred with all the many incentives 
which acted on the discontented and joor to precipi- 
tate and assure the catastrophe. As for the defeated 
party, it was as attached to France and her interests 
as its opponents could be ; and there is no reason to 
^ suppose that, had it continued in power, the Ee- 
public would have succumbed to the Allies. But 
the Moderates and the Grironde were wanting in 
the audacity and recklessness which almost always 
obtain a mastery in violent revolutions; and their 
fate illustrates a general law of History. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE KBIGN OF TERROK. 

The Revolution of June 2 haying given the party Triumph 
of violence power, its leaders proceeded to strengthen ©f violence^ 
themselves in the position they had unscrupulously '^^^o^"" 
won. Commanding the Commune of Paris and most 
of the sections, and at last dominant in the Conven- 
/ tion, they held the reins of govenunent in their 
- hands ; and their influence was sustained throughout 
: France by Jacobinism, by the wants of the masses^ 
1^ and, largely, by national interests and sentiments. 
Whatever portion of the policy of Danton remained 
incomplete was now put in force ; and while efforts 
were made to resist the Coalition with renewed 
energy, it was sought to extend and confirm every- 
where the authority of the victorious demagogues 
by the devices so often tried with success. The 
forces of anarchy were not, however, to triumph 
without provoking a resistance anarchic as them- 
selves, and France was for some time to be torn, in Risings 

agaiDst It 

the presence of her foes, by fierce civil dissensions, in the Pro- 
vinces ; 

Some of the Grironde leaders escaj)ed from arrest, civil war. 
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Yead4e, 



and these, with other chiefs of the party, endeavoured 
to excite a general rising against what they justly 
described as Jacobin tyranny. Before long symptoms 
of discontent appeared even in many t)f the Pro- 
vinces attached to the principles of the Eevolution ; 
and, at the intelligence of the fall of the Moderates, 
the angry war of class in the cities of the South 
broke out into inexpressible fury. Within a month 
after the struggle of June 2, a large part of Nor- 
mandy was in insurrection ; threatening sounds were 
h^ard in Burgundy and Alsace, in Franche Comte, 
Dauphiny, and Languedoc ; and the wealthier orders 
being for the moment in the ascendant, Marseilles, 
Bordeaux, Toulouse, and Grenoble, stood in open 
revolt against the central govemnaent, to be soon 
followed by Toulon and Lyons. Meaawhile the dis- 
turbances in the West, which had been menacing 
for spme time, assumed suddenly immense propor- 
tioBS ; and in Poitou, Anjou, and a part of Brittany, 
thousands of armed men rose up to defy an irreli- 
gious and regicide Republic, to the rallying cry of 
' God and the King.' In these secluded and remote 
districts the seigneurs had for the most part lived 
on their lands, and the influence of the Church was 
kindly and great ; and thepeasantry, accordingly, had 
cared little even for the good which the Revolution 
had done them. But when that event had brought 
with it the spoliation of the landlords they revered, 
and terrible laws against their beloved priests, they 
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had given proofs of angry irritation, and, at the 
news of the death of Louis XVI., they had expressed 
their indignation in passionate risings. The severe 
means by which the government forced their sons to 
fight for a detested cause filled up the measure of 
their discontent, and by the middle of 1793 they 
had formed great insurrectionary bands, which were 
to prove far from contemptible foes. Such was the ' i 
beginning of the celebrated -war of La Vendee — so 
called from a Department of that name-:— one of 
the darkest episodes in the revolutionary drama. 

These perils, though added to those of foreign Energetic 
war, did not, however, prostrate the energies of the Danton and 

v • T7I -xT't J the leaders 

men who were now supreme in France. Vile and in power. 
worthless as many of these leaders were, some were 
not wanting in daring and constancy ; and Danton 
urged the Groveaning Powers to redoubled efforts. A 
levy of three hundred thousand men which had been 
voted was ordered to the frontier; and while pre- 
parations were made to enforce the decree for what 
was called 'levee en masse,' the Jacobin leaders Theiev^ 

en masse. 

turned against their domestic foes. The extraor- 
dinary force which had been set on foot in Paris, 
and which received the name of the revolutionary 
armjj was marched against the insurgent districts, 
with as many National Guards as could be spared ; 
the cities in revolt were summgned to yield ; and 
emissaries were . despatched to stir up the masses 
against the ' enemies of France and the allies of the 
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TheCknuti- stranger.' Meanwhile a Constitution of the most 

1793!!^ democratic type was offered as a rallying-point to 

the People ; good patriots were comnoianded to form 

everywhere revolutionary committees to support 

_ their leaders ; the maximum and the tax on the 

The 

maxim«m. rich were announced as assuring universal comfort to 

The Revo- ° 

lutionarv the poor ; and the extraordinary, now styled the 

TribimaL 

Bevolutionary Tribunal, began to send daily its 
victims to the guillotine, while the prisons were 
filled with suspected persons. These measures were 
attended with astonishing success,, though, but for 
deeper causes, they woidd have certainly failed. 
Lyons and Toulon, indeed, long remained in arms ; 
and the rising of La Vendee, sustained by a princi- 
pie, and at first encountered only by levies of re- 
cruits, became in the highest degree formidable. 
The rising* But the insurrection in the North was quickly dissi- 

in part of J ^ / 

France ( pated ; most of the Provinces became soon quiescent ; 

quelled. I 

I and before long nearly all the Southern cities were 
f overawed or tamed into submission. This rapid col- 
lapse, as we have said, was due to causes beyond the 
mere acts of the Jacobins, though these unques- 
tionably were not fruitless. The authority of the 
central government was inmiense ; and when Ja- 
cobinism had laid hold of the capital it quickly 
triumphed in other parts of the country, alfeady 
largely controlled by it. Besides, the feud which 
divided France was generally one between the needy 
and the well-off; and in the existing state of all in- 
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stitutions, the needy were certain to prevail, even 
apart from the tremendous stimulants supplied r 
lavishly to the wildest passions. Moreover, strongest V 
motive of all, the cause continued in full force which / 
had made Jacobinism succeed at first ; and it seemed / 
treason to the State, and fatal to France, and to all ) . 
that had been done since 1789, to oppose Danton 
and his supporters when they hurled defiance against 
the foreign invader. 

From these causes the civil war in which France Feebleness 

of the 

for a moment appeared engulphed was soon confined Coaution. 
to a few narrowing centres. What, in the meantime, 
had been the achievements of the mighty Coalition 
of banded Europe ? Success, that might have been 
great, was attained on the Alpine and Pyrenean 
frontiers ; and had the Piedmontese and Spaniards 
been well led they could have overrun Provence and 
Eousillon, and made the insurrection of the South ^ 
fatal. But here, as elsewhere, the AlKes did little ; 
and, though defeated in almost every encounter, the 
republican levies held their ground against enemies 
who nowhere advanced. It was, however, in the 
North and the North-east that the real prize of 
victory was placed ; and no doubt can exist that had v. 
unanimity in the councils of the Coalition prevailed, L 
or had a great commander been in its camp, Paris \ 
might have been captured without difficulty, and the \ 
Eevolution been summarily put down. But the j 
Austrians, the Prussians, and the English, were 
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divided in mind ; they had no General capable of 
rising above the most ordinary routine of war ; and 
the result was that the allied armies advanced tardily 
on an immense front, each leader thinking of his 
own plans only, and no one venturing to press for- 
ward boldly, or to pass the fortresses on the hostile 
frontiers, though obstacles like these could be of 
little use without the aid of powerful forces in the 
^^g^^ ^ field. In this manner half the summer was lost in 
time, in besieging Mayence, Valenciennes, and Conde ; and 
^issensiona. when, after the fall of these places, an attempt was 
made to invade Picardy, dissensions between the 
Allies br oke out, and the British contingent was 
letaSea to besiege Dunkirk, while the Austrians 
lingered in French Flanders, intent on enlarging by 
conquest Belgium, at that period an Austrian Pro- 
vince. Time was thus gained for the French armies, 
which, though they had made an honourable resist- 
ance, had been obliged to fall back at all points, 
and were in no condition to oppose their enemy; and 
the French army in the North, though driven nearly 
to the Somme, within a few marches of the capital, 
was allowed an opportunity to recruit its strength, 
and was not, as it might have been easily, destroyed. 
A part of the hastily raised levies was now incor- 
porated in its ranks ; and as these were largely com- 
posed of seasoned men from the old army of the 
Bourbon Monarchy, and from the volunteers of 
Valmy and Jemmapes, a respectable force was before 
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long mustered. At the peremptory command of the 
Jacobin Government, this was at once directed against 
the invaders, who did not know what an invasion 
meant. The Duke of York, assailed with vigour and Tsept. 8, 
skill, was compelled to raise the siege of Dunkirk ; 
and, to the astonishment of Europe, the divided 
forces ojf the halting and irresolute Coalition began 
to recede before the enemies, who saw victory yielded 
to them, and who, feeble soldiers as they often were, 
were nevertheless fired by ardent patriotism. 

As the autimin closed the trembling balance of j^^ j^ 
fortune inclined decidedly on the side of the Eepub- ^^^i aT' 
lie. The French recruits, hurried to the frontiers in ^broad*"*^ 
masses, became gradually better soldiers, under the 
influence of increasing success. Camot,^ a man of carnot ? 
great but overrated powers, took the general direction ^^^^ * 
of military affairs ; and though his strategy was not 
sound, it was much better than the imbecility of his 
foes. At the same time, the Grenerals of the fallen 
Monarchy having disappeared, or, for the most part, 

> Lazare Nicolas Marguerite Camot was bom in 1753, and 
brought up to be an engineer. He distinguished himself in his 
profession, and at the crisis of 1793 was made Minister of War, and 
became one of the Members of the Committee of Public Safety. 
His energy was above praise ; but though it has been said of him 
that * he organised victory/ his military schemes were often unsound. 
He was, however, the only member of the Committee whose hands 
were, in some degree, free from the stain of blood. In after life he 
was exiled, opposed the Empire, supported it in the hour of danger, 
distinguished himself for his defence of Antwerp, and served as 
Minister of the Interior during the Hundred Bays. He outlived 
Waterloo several years. 
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failed, brilliant names began to emerge from the 
ranks, and to lead the suddenly raised armies ; and 
though worthless selections were not seldom made, 
more than one private and sergeant gave proof of 
capacity of no common order. Terror certainly 
added strength to patriotism, for thousands were 
driven to the camp by force, and death was the 
usual penalty of a defeated chief; but it was not 
the less a great national movement, and high honour 
is justly due to a people which, in a situation that 
might have seemed hopeless, made such heroic and 
noble efforts, even though it triumphed through the 
weakness of its foes. Owing to a happy inspiration 
of Camot, a detachment was rapidly marched from 
the Ehine, where the Prussians remained in complete 
inaction; and with this reinforcement Jourdan 
gained a victory at Wattignie^ over the Austrians, 
Wattignies, ^.xid. opened the way into the Low Countries. At 

October 16, ^ •' 

1793. the close of the year the youthful Hoche, once a 

corporal, but a man of genius, who had given 
studious hours to the theory of war, divided Bruns- 
wick from the Austrian Wurmser by a daring and 
able march through the Vosges ; and the baffled 
Allies were driven out of Alsace, the borders of 
which they had just invaded. By these operations 
the great Northern frontier, the really vulnerable 
part of France, was almost freed from the invaders' 
presence; and, though less was achieved on the 
Southern frontier, the enemies of the Eepublic 
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began to lose courage. Meanwhile Lyons had fallen FaJi of 
after a terrible sieffe ; and though the struffffle in October 9, 
La Vendee was not over, the cause of the royalists 
was rapidly declining. On this theatre the Catho- 
lic army, as it called itself, had won a series of 
triumphs ; and the peasant bands, commanded by 
their seigneurs, and largely composed of excellent 
marksmen, proved more than a match, in an intricate 
country, for revolutionary recruits and generals 
chosen from the noisest spouters of the Commune of 
Paris. At last, however, the garrison of Mayence, 
and a real commander, Kleber, appeared on the 
scene; and science and skill inevitably prevailed, 
though the contest was protracted and desperate. 
After the loss of a great battle at Cholet, in Poitou, Great 

ii<»jiT. 1 defeat of 

the Vendeans were driven north of the Loire ; and the Ven- 

deans at 

before long the remains of their forces were well- Savenay, 

Dec 23 

nigh annihilated on the field of Savenay. The in- 1793. ' 
surrection had been so formidable that a few months 
before they might not improbably have marched to 
Paris and seized the capital. 

Towards the end of December a memorable in- Siege and 

fall of 

cident brought the eventful struggle of the year to Toulon, 

uec. ±vj 

a close. Toulon had? v^s we have seen, revolted; 1793. 
and the citizens of the upper and middle classes 
had unhapjilly called in the allies to aid them. An 
English and Spanish fleet, accordingly, had taken 
possession of the port and the arsenal ; and though 
the town had been partly invested, the siege, con- 
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ducted by incapable men, made no progress for 

several months. A plan of attack was at last des- 

/ patched from Paris ; but at a council of war a youth- 

\ ful artillery officer, as yet only in a subordinate rank, 

observed that regular approaches were useless, and 

that if a point were taken which commanded the 

roadstead, the allied fleets would certainly make off, 

and an immediate surrender be the consequence. 

First ap- Putting his finger on a promontory marked on a 

pearanceon , 

the scene of map, he said decidedly, ' There is the key of Toulon; 

Napoleon 

Bonaparte, and his audience was so struck with the evident 
truth that it ventured to neglect the government 
order, and allowed its young adviser to work out his 
project. After a sharp engagement the point was 
occupied; and the French batteries had no sooner 
crowned the heights than the allied squadrons made 
haste to depart, and Toulon was in a few days in the 
hands of the victors. This remarkable exploit was 
the prelude to a career at which the world grew pale. 
The young artillery officer was Napoleon Bonaparte,* 
the mightiest product of the French Eevolution. 

Meanwhile, under the double influence of foreign 
war and peril at home, the anarchic forces which 
had become ascendant had consolidated themselves 
into a fearful tyranny, and the period known by the 
ominous name of the Eeign of Terror had opened on 

* The biographies of Napoleon are innumerable. A very able, 
but unfavourable, account of his early life and career, will be found 
in M. Lanfrey's Histoire de Napoleon I, 
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France. The Convention, after the fall of the TheCon- 

Moderates, became a mere instrument of the Jacobin mere in- 

chiefs ; seventy-three of its members were arrested of the 

for a secret protest against the 2nd of June ; the leaders. 
Eight, baffled and suspected, cease to struggle ; and 
the Plain registered the decrees of the Mountain, 

itself bowing in passive subjection to the terrible Ci^r- 

Committee of Public S e curity . That Body, formed The Com-^ 

mittee of 

of extreme Jacobins, drew to itself all the powers in Public 
the State ; and, with the National representation in powerfid. 
its hands, and controlling and directing the Com- 
mittefof General Security, the Commune, the clubs, 
and the revolutionary committees which spread 
their network over the country, it exercised an 
appalling despotism. Under this extraordinary( its tyranny 
scheme of government the whole resources of France jexpedients. 
were grasped by a knot of audacious and desperate 
men ; and the most violent effort ever beheld was 
made, not only to crush the enemies of the State, 
but to turn society upside down, to subvert all its 
ordinary relations, to change the usages, the habits, 
and the faith of the nation, and to overbear opposi- 
tion by sheer terror. The levee en raaaae was rigor- 
ously enforced, and every man, woman, and child in 
France was ordered to aid in the national defence, 
while the whole products of the country were de- 
clared to be ' in requisition ' for the use of the Ee- 
public. The lands and goods of Smigre8 and of 
prisoners of State were confiscated by a summary 
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process ; and decress of the most ferocious kind were 
levelled against the revolted cities. Measures of 
frightful severity were taken against the unhappy 
class now known by the name of 'suspects;' an 
ampler wd freer sweep was given to the guillotine ; 
the Eevolutionary Tribunal was made permanent; 
and expedients, such as were never heard of, were 
adopted to keep up the failing assignats, while the 
maximum was extended to almost all conmiodities ; 
attempts were made to regulate the consimiption of 
the nation ; the National Debt was what was called 
republicanised, that is, to a great extent, wiped out ; 
.y and the systematic plunder of the rich became a 
regular device of government. Death was the normal 
penalty for the slightest complaint against this wide- 
spreading scheme of oppression ; nay, even for luke- 
warmness or ' want of dvism ; ' and a failure in the 
field was usually followed by a mandate from the 
Bepublican commissioners, who attended the armies, 
wad social for speedy execution. At the same time a complete 

changes. . 

revolution was made in dress, manners, and even 
modes of speech ; the very forms of language were 
violently changed; the Calendar and the whole 
system of measures were transformed ; and though 
the Committee of Public Safety did riot yet publicly 
proscribe the Christian faith, they regarded with 
aversion and distrust priests of all kinds, non-juring 
Atheism or otherwise ; atheism was proclaimed truth by the 

declared 

truth by Commune of Paris — an example imitated by other 
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cities ; and the churches were everywhere handed the Com- 
over to the municipaKties and local authorities, to Paris, 
be shut up or destroyed at their pleasure. 

The scenes witnessed during this strange period Appear- 
of tyranny in union with popular license brought ^^s^ 
out human nature in its most stem, most terrible, R^^^of ^ 
and most ludicrous aspects. Paris seemed turned ^«"<>^- 
into a vast camp, hundreds of smithies and forges 
filling the squares, for the manufacture of arms and 
cannon, the streets barricaded and patrolled by pike- 
men, the houses lettered with the names of their in- 
mates; while young men were hastily drilled in 
thousands, old men and women were told off in bands 
to ' excite patriots to revolutionary work,' and chil- 
dren scraped lint and made bandages, amidst mob 
oratory and wild airs of music. Long lines of faces 
were seen at the bread-shops, waiting for the supplies 
fixed and priced by the State; and government 
emissaries filled the establishments once dedicated to 
the splendour of Versailles, to enforce the maximum 
for ' good citizens.' Informers crowded th^ banks 
and the Exchange, to mark down anyone who dared 
to cheapen assignats ; and these pieces of paper^ con- 
verted literally into tickets of plunder by the rule of 
terror, paid debts, and served to transfer commodi- 
ties, at their nominal value, to some extent at least, 
although rapidly becoming worthless. Meanwhile 
commissioners, ' in the name of the Eepublic,' seized 
and piled in storehouses whatever was needed 'for 
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hurried to 
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tier. 



Appear- 
ance of the 
Conven- 
tion. 



the armies of the patriotic poor ;' and it fared badly 
with those who dared to look clean, to dress well, to 
wear a watch or a trinket ; for if not hurried oflF to 
prison as * suspects,' they were freely relieved of 
superfluous luxuries. Similar sights were seen in 
other great cities ; and the chief roads swarmed with 
masses of recruits rolling to the frontier, in varying 
moods of fear, regret, and fiery exultation, while the 
crops, the stock, aud the horses of the peasant, were 
numbered or taken by flocks of officials, their owners 
sometimes looking on in despair, but more often ex- 
claiming that, after all, ' France and the Bevolution 
must be saved.' The hall of the Convention, at the 
same time, echoed with strange debates, and still 
stranger reports, in which a jargon of pagan antiquity 
mingled with vulgar ribaldry and the slang of fish- 
wives, vociferously applauded by overflowing galleries ; 
and the same eloquence was heard in all other as- 
semblies, but usually at a still lower level. The 
prisons, meanwhile, grew more and more full with 
ever-increasing lists of * suspects;' and even the 
fearful means by which they were cleared could not 
keep down the vast tale of victims. Nine or ten 
men, of whom the most conspicuous were Robes- 
pierre, St. Just, Couthon, Collot D'Herbois, Billaud 
Yarennes, and Bar^re,^ sate in a small closet in what 



^ The leading Terrorists, as was the case too during the reign 
of the Commune of 1871) were for the most part men of low origin, 
and broken fortunes. St. Just» a &natic like Kobespierre, was an nn- 
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had been the Tuileries palace, directing the immense 
organisation of force by which France was moved 
and controlled. 

In this ecstacy of revolutionary passions and over- Dissolution 
turn of social relations, whatever was most violent 811^0^*^ 
was 9ure to prevail ; the long-standing vices and ills "*^^*^^**^y- 
of the State provoked a retribution worse than them- 
selves; and the populai: frenzy displayed itself in 
excesses of license which knew no limits. As has 
been observed in similar movements, the very signi- 
fication of words was changed ; and pitilessness be- 
came Bepublican virtue, moderation culpable treason 
to France, inexorable severity patriotic devotion, 
atrocious cruelty irregular justice. Then, too, were 
seen in their worst aspect the ill-will and hatred 
engendered by the diflFerences of class in the old 
Monarchy; to be an * aristocrat' was in itself a 
crime : the few Nobles and prelates who lingered in 
France were either condemned, or usually shrank 
out of sight ; and the popular exasperation rose even 
fiercer against the professional and trading orders, 
the lawyers, the merchants, the employers of labour, 
the dependents of the Court, the old servants of the 
State, the horror-stricken reformers of 1789. In the Crueitjand 

• 1 ♦ J. n • -L • -L '1 J suapicions 

jealousy against all emmence which prevailed, even of populace 

known student. Couthon was a cripple. Collot d'Herbois had been 
an actor hissed off the stage. Billaud Varennes had been expelled 
his father's house, and had been a tailor, an actor, and a dependent 
of the Jesuits. Bar^re, the * Anacreon of the Guillotine,' began life 
an obscure man ni letters, and ended it a traitor and a spy. 

X 2 
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the aristocracy of intellect was denounced ; men of 
letters and science were largely proscribed, and art 
and learning were either degraded to mean uses or 
were declared dangerous. Licentiousness, too, broke 
through all bounds in the general collapse of old 
social restraints ; the increase of concubinage, of 
divorces, and of illegitimate births, alarmed even 
Jacobin politicians ; and the vices of the great were 
wildly imitated, with reckless indecency, by the mul- 
titude. Perhaps, however, the most striking sign of 
the times was the manner in which religion was 
treated. Christianity, we have said, was not yet 
disavowed by the State ; but in hundreds of places 
the churches were stripped of their ornaments by 
exulting mobs ; and the profession of atheism by the 
Commune of Paris was celebrated by a ceremony in 
which a painted harlot was installed in the aisles of 
Notre-Dame, and hailed as the Goddess of Beason ; 
while festivals, pagan in their character, commemo^ 
rated the prolific powers of the seasons. Too often, 
besides, priests were found who denied the faith of 
which they were living witnesses ; the mysteries of 
Christianity were profaned by one perjured bishop 
in a revolting parody ; and much that was foul and 
hideous came out from under that august Church 
which had been long tainted by sin and corruption. 
Yet these blasphemies were by no means general ; 
and thousands of the clergy, pursued as they were by 
Jacobin suspicion, continued to perform their holy 
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offices to reverent congregations, who still adhered 
to the creed of their fathers. Nor was all evil even 
in this fearful season of national trial and social sub- 
version; noble instances of fidelity and virtue were 
seen, apart from the patriotism which inspired 
Frenchmen ; and a kind of distempered public spirit 
may be traced in the scheme of Jacobin policy, ex- 
travagant and iniquitous as it was. 

The march, however, of the Eeign of Terror has Scenes in 
yet to be viewed in its most tragic aspect. The 
prisons, we have said, were thronged with victims 
whom ferocious laws, or ruthless suspicion, or private 
malice, sent to their precincts ; and, in Paris alone, 
the number of captives was usually from five to six 
thousand persons. In these dark and terrible abodes 
were packed in masses — without regard to distinctions 
of rank, of age, of sex — the noble, the beautiful, the 
highly refined, with the vile, the worthless, and the 
merely criminal ; the seigneur, the court dame, the 
man of taste, chiefs of the National and Legislative 
Assemblies, imfortunate generals, discarded magis- 
trates, priests, merchants, and caterers for the luxury 
of Versailles, confusedly mingled ¥rith forgers and 
thieves, and the most degraded refuse of the streets. 
Eye-witnesses have left vivid descriptions of what 
occurred in these frightful Assemblies ; how human 
nature became desperate, or reckless, or callous, or 
even mirthful, under the influence of continued 
suflfering ; how social diflferences were jealously pre- 
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served or vanished in the presence of common peril; 
and how virtue asserted its natural authority in the 
disappearance of conventional forms ; and the de- 
praved treated the good with respect, while they 
persecuted the vicious, whatever their station. A 
The Kevo- collection of prisoners was almost daily consigned to 
Tribunal the Revolutionary Tribunal ; and though that mur- 

and its . 

work. derous court was not yet at its worst, its ordinary 

process was swift and fearful. The condemned were 
hurried oflFto the guillotine, and, in the presence of 
revelling crowds of the most ruthless and cruel popu- 
lace, were usually slaughtered in batches at a time, 
amidst clamorous shouts of ' Long live the Republic' 
So perished, with numbers of less known victims, 
not a few of the most illustrious names of France, 
surviving ornaments of the old order of things, bril- 
liant popular leaders of a few years before. Several 
of the Grironde deputies had died miserably in the 
rising of June 2, and Petion, among them, had met 
a fate which History cannot call undeserved; but 
most of the arrested twenty-two were sacrificed, with 
Vergniaud, the most eloquent Frenchman of his time. 
Such, too, was the doom of tJie once famous Bailly, 
of the high-souled and chivalrous Bamave, of the 
infamous and recreant Duke of Orleans,^ of Custine, 

> The death of this disgrace to his name is thus described by 
Mr. Carlyle : — * Philippe's eyes flashed heU-fire for an instant ; but 
the next it was gone, and he sate impassive, BrummeUean polite. 
On the scafifold Samson was for drawing off his boots. " Tush," 
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and other distinguished ofl&cers, of Malesherbes, the 
great advocate of Louis XVI. But why dwell further 
on the appalling record? Two deaths, however, 
strikingly showed what was most noble in the social 
life which the Eeign of Terror endeavoured to destroy. 
The fair and saintly Madame Elizabeth ^ drew tears 
even from Jacobin eyes, as, piety struggling with 
maiden shame, she bowed her head meekly to the 
fatal axe ; the sterner but heroic Madame Eoland,^ 

said Philippe, ** they -will come better off after. Let us have done ; 
d6p6chez-vous." * 

* /The only emotion she showed/ says an eye-witness, 'was 
when the executioner approached her to remove her shawl. " For 
Heaven's sake, sir," she exclaimed, " spare me the exposure ! " * — 
Bix Jours au Temjplef p. 75 ; F. de Conches, vi. p. 556. 

voW^v icp6voiap cTxev edcrx^/wtfs ir€0'€ti', 
Kphrrovff' & Kpvirruv bfifjuxr'. iptrdvotv XP^^^' 
^ Marion Jeanne Fhlipon, Madame Eoland, one of the most 
celebrated characters of the Eevolution, was bom in 1754. She was 
the daughter of an engraver, and her Memoirs show how, even in 
early life, she resented the distinctions between the Noblesse and 
Bourgeoise. In her teens she gave proof of the energy, the fervour, 
and the sentimentalism of her mature years ; but she grew up a 
sceptic, fed on the false literature and philosophy of the day. In 
1780 she married M. Eoland, then an inspector of manufactures at 
Eouen, and, soon after the beginning of the Eevolution, repaired 
with her husband to Paris. There she became Queen of the Gironde 
party, and, when M. EoLind was made Minister, his chief adviser. 
Her Memoirs illustrate the enthusias9i, the genius, and the unpractical 
conduct of the Gironde orators, and throw a vivid light on most of 
the events which led to the Eeign of Terror. She was involved in 
the proscription of the Gironde, and perished on the scaffold in 1793. 
Her death had something grand and yet theatrical about it ; and 
though her character was noble, it was hardly womanly, and was 
too artificial to charm. 
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the celebrated wife of a minister of that name, went 
with a smile on her Up to the scaffold, exclaim- 
ing, ' Liberty I oh what crimes are done in thy 
name I ' 
Trial and On October 14, 1793, Marie Antoinette was 

of Marie brought before the fatal tribunal. Her appearance 
October *' filled for an instant with pity the hearts even of her 

tA. 1 A 

1793* hardened judges, and of the barbarous audience 
which thronged the hall. The hair of the Queen 
had turned white ; grief had furrowed prematurely 
her noble countenance ; she was arrayed in a coarse, 
miserable garb, which hung loose on her still st9,tely 
form ; and in the light which drew out her figure 
from the dim benches and galleries around, she looked 
a wreck of oppressed majesty. How different from 
that vision of youth and grace that had once flitted 
along the terraces of Versailles ; how changed from 
that princely yet winning presence so often greeted 
by applauding multitudes, so long the centre of the 
homage of chivalry I But the sentiment of com- 
passion passed away, for Marie Antoinette was 
abhorred and feared, and the mockery of a trial 
quickly went on. More than one personage of the 
late Court, willing to barter honour for the chance 
of safety, bore witness against the doomed captive ; 
and a nameless and execrable charge was made which 
received an answer of such pathetic truth that even 
the foul-hearted accuser was silenced. Sentence was, 
of course, before long pronounced, and on October 
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16 the victim was led to the guillotine. Forms of 
decency had long ago disappeared; and Marie 
Antoinette was drawn to the place of execution, ex- 
posed to the insolent gaze of the populace, in a 
common cart, with her arms bound, in a prison 
dress, like the vilest criminal. The calm dignity, 
however, which had more than once abashed her 
judges a few hours before, did not desert the Queen 
in her last moments ; and it was observed that several 
of the woman fiends who crowded round to yell as she 
passed shrank from her steady and serene gaze. On 
the fatal journey she seemed perfectly composed, 
except when, in the words of an eye-witness, * her face 
gave signs of lively emotion ' at the sight of what 
had been once the Tuileries ; and she encountered 
death without display or flinching. Her end was 
noble, and the foul slanders which gathered against 
her pure life were falsehoods ; and we need not en- 
quire what, in her case, was the iniquity of the 
Eevolutionary TribunaL But it is not the less true ? 
that Marie Antoinette, like Louis XVI., had wronged! 
France ; and the wrong she had done was the more I 
grievous in that she was a chief coilnsellor of her / 
imbecile husband, and he was mere clay in her proud ) 
hands. Still, in iudgdng: her conduct, the associations Her cha- 

^ *> o ^ ^ racterand 

of her life and of her situation must be fairly weighed;" conduct, 
and History, as it marks that stately figure, tossed, 
feebly resisting, over the abyss, may well muse on 
the tyranny of circumstance, and echo the truth that 
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9 

the Tower of Siloam may fall on those not the most 
guilty. 
Divisions For Several months few changes were made in 

Jacotoi this system of widespread tyranny ; and the men who 
had seized on power in France forgot or sunk their 
differences under the stress of danger. When, how- 
ever, the Eepublic emerged from its first trials, 
divisions sprung up among the Jacobin chiefs ; and 
three parties gradually developed themselves, repre- 
senting the conflicting views of their leaders. Dml;^ 
Three fac- ton, who, even as early as July, had q uitted the 

tions form '*~]II~" . 

themselves. jDommittee. of Public Safety, inclined before long to 
the side of clemency ; and his wishes were seconded 
by a large following, who looked up to him as the 
champion of the revolution. These men, turbulent 
and savage as they were, had nevertheless human 
sympathies and feelings ; they were not maniacs of 
fanatical principles, and they aimed rather at enjoy- 
ment and influence than at any fixed Bepublican 
ideal ; and though, like Danton, they were morally 
corrupt, they had desired to spare the Gironde 
victims, and began to condemn the excesses of the 
Reign of Terror. The second faction, led by a wretch 
called Hebert,^ was composed of the extreme anar- 
chists of the Commune of Paris, who had preached 

* Jacques B^n^ Hubert, bom in 1755, was a footman and a box- 
keeper at a theatre, and had lost both places for dishonesty. When 
the Eevolution broke out he became Editor of the Ph'e Bttchesne, 
the most indecent and ribald print probably that has ever seen the 
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atheism, and given the freest rein to license ; and 
the political object of these miscreants was to make 
the capital supreme in the State, and to secure in- 
dependence to the great cities, while their social creed 
was mere sensual indulgence. The third party was 
led by Eobespierre, and by degrees it became the Growing 
strongest, for the reputation of that singular being STi^be?-^^ 
had gained for him a great moral ascendency ; and 
the views he professed with a parade of virtue fell in 
largely with the popular sentiment, always gratified 
when its worst aspirations are flattered in the name 
of the public good. The hope of Eobespierre and 
his immediate followers was to set up a Eepublic in 
accordance with the wild and mischievous notions of 
Eousseau ; and as this end could not be approached 
without carrying out relentlessly the system of Terror, 
they condemned what they called the moderation of 
Danton, while they abhorred, as opposed to their 
theories, the godless licentiousness of the Commune 
demagogues. Eobespierre, though possibly not cruel 
by nature, was, like all men of his type, pitiless when 
ruled by the ideas on which he had brooded ; and 
this was the character of one or two of his chief sub- 
ordinates, though the great mass of the party were 
mere Jacobins, yielding to that impulse which always 

light, though an imitation of it appeared during the Jacobin 
saturnalia of 1871. This miscreant became one of the chief officers 
of the Commune of Paris, and it was he who made the unnatural 
and foul charge against the Queen alluded to above. i 
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secures authority for a resolute &ith, sustained by 
real or seemiug probity. 

Before 1793 had closed, the ascendency of Bobes- 

the State, pierre was complete. He was the especial favourite 
of the Jacobin Club ; his influence in the Convention 
was supreme, and he was the dictator of the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety. The dissensions between 
the hostile parties soon broke out into open discord, 
and personal antipathies deepened the feud. With 
the system of government which prevailed, the pos- 
sessors of power could easily destroy their rivals ; 
and Bobespierre and his satellites turned without 
scruple the tremendous machinery in their grasp 
against their adversaries on either side. Under the 
pretence of conspiracies, of which proofe were always 
forthcoming in an atmosphere of preternatural sus- 
picion and passion, Hebert and the leaders of the 

Destruc- Commune were first swept away, and with their fall 

tionof ^ '^ 

Hubert and that famous organisation which had been a main- 

the leaders 

of the Com- spring of the Bevolution, and had made Paris domi- 

of Danton nant in the State, lost a great deal o^ its immense 

foUowers, ^ influence. The turn of Danton and his chief friends 

AprS 8, ' came next ; and though the struggle was perilous 

^ ** and long, they too passed before the Bevolutionary 

Tribunal, and were immolated by means of a special 

decree obtained from the overawed Convention. 

With them perighed wljat may be described as the 

Moderates of the Beign of Terror, and compassion 

must be felt for the fate of their leader. Danton was 
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a man of great natural powers ; courageous, resolute. Character 

•J.-L • n J 'i\_ 1 J 0^ Danton. 

With a genius for command, with an eloquence, rude, 
but of extraordinary force ; andjf thQ Jbktpd of Sep- 
t ember be on his head — ^and he often played the 
demagogue for his own ends — he had, nevertheless, a 
patriotic heart ; he is entitled to any merit which 
belongs to the Jacobin scheme of national defence; 
and it is to his lasting honour that he risked and 
lost his life in the sacred cause of humanity. After^^ 
his death Eobespierre and his creatures became the / 
absolute masters of France, and they lost no time in I 
strengthening their sway. The authority of the T)ictatorv. 
Committee of Public Safety was made more complete Robes- 
than it had ever been ; and in order to keep down ^^^"^' 
the Commune of Paris, the revolutionary army was 
disbanded, and the democracy of the sections was in 
a great measure controlled, while the chief magistrates 
were chosen from dependents of Eobespierre. At His mea- 
the same time clubs and popular societies, with the g^Se his 
one exception of the trusty Jacobins, were suppressed P®^®^- 
by a summary mandate ; and, as if to show what a 
Republic of virtue was to be, atheism was pronounced 
' an aristocratic falsehood,' the worship of ' the Su- 
preme ' was declared the national faith, and Chris- The wor- 
ship of the 
tianity was proclaimed a base superstition, and its Supreme. 

ministers criminal dupes or impostors. . j 

And now, mastered by Eobespierre, the Eeign of Terror at 

n/»i^*s heiglitl 

Terror quickened its march, and grew more fearful 
in its murderous activity. A merciless fanatic 
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swayed the small oligarchy of which the powers had 
been just increased; and, as if to prove what 
Jacobin ' freedom ' was, the worst deeds of which 
the old Monarchy had been guilty in the course 
of ages were infinitely surpassed in a few months, 
under a form of government in many respects 
similiar. A decree was wrung from the oppressed 
Convention by which the Eevolutionary Tribunal 
was set free from all checks, and ' moral conviction ' 
was made sufficient proof of crime ; and the energy 
of that instrument of slaughter became suddenly 
more than ever appalling. Prisoners were tried by 
forties and fifties at a time, and sent to their doom 
with summary glee at a nod or a wink of infamous 
accusers ; and — a fitting emblem of the revolting 
scene — the guillotine appeared in the place of judg- 
ment. ' Suspects ' were crammed, literally in thou- 
sands, in dens, in which vile informers glided about, 
making sure of the means to do them to death ; and 
when other charges could not be made ^ conspiracies 
in the prisons ' were feigned to serve the purpose. 
Frightful The dread and agony which had taken possession of 

Oli&liC 01 

Paris. all within the possible reach of this, frightful 
tyranny proved often too much for nature to en- 
dure; and suicides and madness awfully increased, 
while Paris bore the look of a city abandoned to a 
mere multitude of reckless barbarians, what was 
orderly and decent having cowered out of sight. 
Meanwhile, the system of spoliation inaugurated 
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by the maximum and forced assignats ,was carried 
on more stringently than ever; and as authority 
had become fully concentrated, devices of escape 
grew more difficult. At the same time the most 
atrocious vengeance ever witnessed perhaps in 
western Europe was wreaked on the hapless revolted 
cities. Attempts were made to raze Lyons and 
Toulon to the earth ; and ' jEoods of death,' as it was 
said, ' swept away traitors and moderates ' in these 
devoted places. Similar horrors were seen at Bor- Massacres 
deaux, Arras, and Marseilles ; and for miles below provinces. 
Nantes the Loire rolled to the sea hundreds of 
corpses twisted in ghastly embraces, the victims of 
what, with hellish mirth, were designated as ' repub- 
lican marriages,' having been tied together, and, 
crowded in barges, deliberately scuttled and then 
sent adrift. Simultaneously La Vendue, still in 
part insurgent, was traversed throughout by 'infernal 
columns ; ' and, notwithstanding a manly protest of 
Kleber, who foresaw the inevitable results, these 
bands everywhere marked their advance by murder, 
pillage, and widespread havoc. Commissioners, des- ] 
patched with ' full powers ' from the capital, urged 
the populace, wherever they could, to these crimes ; 
and Eobespierre was the sovereign head and absolute 
lord of this system of blood. If in the chambres 
ardentea of the Bourbon monarchy, in the frequent 
oppression of the old Parliaments, in the horrors of 
the Bastille and other State prisons, in the massacres 
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of St. Bartholomew and at La Eochelle, in the cen- 
tralised, cruel and suspicious governments of more 
than one of the Kings of France, we see a faint fore- 
shadowing of this order of things, tyranny so rapid 
and deadly had never before been witnessed ; and few 
probably will think that the execrable character of 
the last and worst phase of the Eeign of Terror was 
mitigated by blasphemous festivals to ' the Supreme,' 
or even by empty and illusory projects to ' abolish 
poverty ' and other social evils. 

Such was the fulfilment of the glowing hopes 
which had animated France four short years before ; 
such was the practical issue of the philosophy which 
had dazzled a generation by its glittering chimeras. 
The land was a land of mourning and carnage ; and 
the Eights of Man terminated in a ruthless des- 
potism sustained by the worst dregs of the masses. 
And what made this tyranny the more atrocious was 
that the impulse was failing which had first given 
the Jacobins overpowering force; for, instead of 
being threatened with destruction, the Eepublic was 
entering on a career of victory. The discomfiture 
of 1793 had made the Allies more than ever divided ; 
the long-standing jealousies of Austria Sind Prussia 
were aggravated by intrigues about Poland; and 
The Re- when the war was renewed in the spring of 1794, 
tains fresh the Coalition was ill-prepared to encounter a daring 

successes in , , , iiir t_»i «i • j« 

tnecam- and resolute enemy. Meanwhile, the gigantic 
r?94? ^ eflForts of France had been attended with great re- 
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suits, and fully half a million of men stood in arms on 
her frontiers to confront her adversaries. The con- 
sequences were such as usually follow a struggle be- 
tween discordant weakness and earnest and enthu- 
siastic strength, though other and potent causes 
concurred. The new French levies, indeed, were 
still often defeated, even with a large advantage o£ 
numbers on their side ; and, without an admixture 
of trained soldiers, they still proved comparatively 
worthless. On the sea too, the hastily equipped English 

naval vio- 

fleets of the Eepublic met a crushing reverse ; and tory of 
the great victory of June 1 gave England the first 
of a long series of triumphs. But numerical fwce, 
union, and patriotism told ; and they were aided by 
a direction at least always better than that existing 
in the hostile camps. The Spaniards were driven 
behind the Pyrenees ; Savoy and Nice were bril- 
liantly regained ; and the young conqueror of Toulon, ^'.»:- 
baffling the Piedmontese by one of those manoeuvres 
which began to show his powers, beheld. Hannibal- 
like, from the tops of the Alps, the plains soon to 
be the scenes of hid most splendid exploits. Mean- 
time, after a protracted struggle^ the Duke of York 

was beaten on the Belgian frontier; and while ■ 

Pichegru and Moreau advanced into Flanders, Car- The allies 

defeated on 

not repeated the operation of the preceding year, all other 
and, profiting by the remissness of the enemy in Sete^aL 
the Vosges, moved a considerable force from the Ffeurus, 
Mouse to the Sambre, which gave the French victory i" J^ ' 
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on the plains of Flenms, and made them masters, 
i.in a few days^ of Bmssels. 
Reactkn <y By this time the horrible excesses of the Beign 
Reign of of Terror had begun to proToke the reaction certain 
at last to set in ; and the triumphs of the Bepablic 
concurred in making the system of Jacobinism, at 
its worst, disliked. The conscience even of the 
populace of the towns revolted at the scenes of blood 
and despair which had made France miserable in the 
midst of her glories; and a growing sentiment 
quickly spread that the discomfiture of the enemy 
on the frontier ought to bring to an end a state 
0f things which had brought such firightfiil con- 
fusion and havoc. The judges of the BcTolutionary 
Tribimal sickened at their cruel and execrable work ; 
shouting crowds no longer followed the guillotine ; 
and cries of pity often rose for the victims even in 
the least wealthy parts of the capital. In this con- 
dition of opinion the ultimate fall of the supremacy 
of Bobespierre was assured ; but it was accelerated 
by a movement in the governing powers which had 
bowed under his sway for a time. In a fit, ap- 
parently of moody discontent, he absented himself 
; for several weeks from the ruling Committee of 
Public Safety ; and whether he did or did not con- 
template the decimation of the down-trodden Con- 
vention, the execution of most of his nearest asso- 
ciates, and an absolute dictatorship for himself, 
most of his colleagaes began to combine against 
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him. When he re-appeaxed in the Convention, the FaU of 
dark threats he uttered seemed to indicate only more pierre, July 

27 1794 

measures of blood ; and, under the influence of one ' 
or two courageous leaders, even the prostrate As- 
sembly broke out in murmurs. Next day, after a 
scene of violent excitement, his arrest and that of 
St. Just and Couthon was decreed ; and the Eevo- 
lutionary Mountain at last rose with the Plain and 
Eight against the dreaded tyrant, Eobespierre, 
however, had in the interval invoked the aid of the 
Jacobin Club and of his satellites in the Commune 
of Paris ; and he was rescued, with the two other 
prisoners, while a formidable insurrection was set on 
foot to overawe the national representation. The\ 
sections were, however, divided ; a small part only S 
obeyed the Commune ; and the majority sided with j 
the Convention, ^specially after a decreie had been i 
made declaring * the triumvirs ' traitors to the ( 
State. Eobespierre and his associates were quickly Execution 

^ n J of Robes- 

haled before the tribunal which, so to speak, had pierre, St. 

Just, Cou- 

become the type of their fearful government ; and thon, and 
most of the leaders of' the Commune, now again 28, 1794. ' 
struck down, perished with the abhorred and guilty 
tyrant. This apostle of blood and his followers 
were the last of the band, with a few exceptions, 
which was most stained in the Eevolution with 
crime, and the dagger of Charlotte Corday * had 

* Charlotte Corday, born in 1768, was a young lady of a good 
family in Normandy, and was a grand-daughter of Corneille. Her 
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some months before relieved France of the presence 
of Marat. 
Keflectioiu\ y" Such was the Eevolution of July 1794, or of 
event. /Tliennidor, by the new French calendar. It will 
always be a subject of reproach to Frenchmen that 
they bowed their necks to the yoke of Eobespierre ; 
and in this acquiescence we, no doubt, see the na- 
tional tendency to yield to despotism. It must be 
recollected, however, that the success of the Jacobins 
was largely due, in the first instance, to its associ- 
ation with the cause of the independence of France, 
and to the hold they had on patriotic minds, and that 
it is impossible at a terrible crisis to check even the 
worst tyranny at once; and when the danger of 
foreign war had ceased, the Beign of Terror soon 
came to a close. As for the horrors of that time, 
they show how fierce were the hatreds of class which 
had long existed, and how brutalised a part of the 
people was ; but though France accepted the Jacobin 
rule, and even welcomed it for some reasons, these 
atrocities ought, in justice, to be charged against a 
-^ >^ minority of Frenchmen only — the worst populace of 
a few great cities, and a band of reckless and auda- 
The Terror- dious demagogues. The Terrorists have been de- 
not abie^ scribed as men of great powers, and the measures 



men. 



imagination, deeply impressed by the atrocities of the Eeign of 
Terror, fired her to assassinate Marat, and she stabbed him in a 
bath in July 1793. Her execution is touchingly described by Mr. 
Carlyle. 
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they adopted for the defence of France have been 
held up as a proof of ability ; but this misconcep- 
tion of the worshippers of success ought to be con- "^^^ 
tradicted by impartial history. The Jacobin leaders, 
certainly, showed energy; but their system led to a 
civil war which was destructive, and might have been 
fatal; their policy of force, especially in its social 
aspects, was cruel, ruinous, and unwise alike ; and 
whatever seems to have been achieved by them was 
really achieved by French genius and valour. Besides, ; 
any credit to be given to them ought to be confined 
to Danton alone — the Matats, the Eobespierres, and 
their crew, were simply incapable as political chiefs ; ^ 
and not one of the distinguished soldiers who ap- 
peared at this crisis was a Terrorist. The efforts of Notwith- 
standing 
France to resist her foes were heroic, and have hardly, the efforts 

perhaps, been ever surpassed, but should not blind French, the 

_ .Allies 

,• US by false illusions. The Allies might, without the could have 
j least difficulty, have entered Paris in the summer the RevSu- 
of 1793 ; and, memorable as its struggles were, the ^^"' 
Eevolution triumphed only through the divisions 
and negligence of its antagonists. Nor does the 
eventful contest of this period detract from the 
truth that armies of recruits are weak and dangerous 
instruments of war, and that in the military, as in 
other arts, experience and training are of the 
greatest value. The young French levies were for 
months useless unless supported by seasoned troops. 
Napoleon, indeed, has said that what was really done , . 
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was done by the Army of the old Monarchy ; and the 
forces of the Coalition were, in every respect, of better 
quality than their opponents. But mere organization 
is not ever3iihing in war ; and unanimity, numbers, 
patriotic devotion, and above all, superior strategic 
skill — mistaken as Camot was more than once — pre- 
vailed as they have prevailed before. These con- 
siderations ought not to lessen the admiration which 
is justly due to the energy and constancy of the 
French people ; they simply explain, on rational 
grounds, the great success of the imperilled Ee- 
public, which national enthusiasm has not unnatu- 
rally invested with a character of marvel. /? 
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CHAPTER VIL 

THEKMIDOR. FRENCH CONQUESTS. 

The authors of the Eevohition of Thermidor had Reaction ofi 

Thermidor. 

no conception that what they were about to do 
would bring the Eeign of Terror to a close. Some 
had been almost as bad as their victims ; others were 
Jacobins of a decided type ; and their principal ob- 
ject was to escape death, though the majority of the 
Convention felt nobler motives. But the fate of ' 
Eobespierre was a signal for France to throw off a / 
terrible incubus; and a reaction against the Reign of ] 
Terror began to set in with that passionate quick- 
ness which is a distinctive feature of the national 
character. Within a few days the astonished multi- The prisons 
tudes of * suspects' were let out from their prisons; 
and even the populace of Paris joined in the ecsttacy 
of the hour of deliverance. Before long the atroci- 
ties in the South and other places caused general in^ 
dignation, and several of .the monsters who had 
encouraged these crimes met the fate which they 
righteously deserved. After a time, too, the Pnnish-, 
Rievolutionary Tribunal, with its detestable proce- several of 
dure, disappeared ; and some of the judges justly ists. 
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jJfSe****" perished by the violent means which they had reck- 

Revoiu- / lessly abused. Meanwhile the Convention, at last 

a)unai, S Bet free, endeavoured to confirm its restored supre- 

I macy, to check tyranny and anarchy alike, and to 

/ inaugurate a policy of conciliation. The powers of 

/ the Conmiittee of Public Safety were reduced, and 

its members changed by a speedy rotation, though 

this obviously weakened the Executive. The decrees 

which placed all France * in requisition ' to the State 

and of the Were either modified or repealed ; and the maximum 



maximum. 



The forcing was abandoned, with the sanguinaiy laws which 
of assignats sought to forcc the value of assignats, although the 
t/nu^" results were not unforeseen. At the same time 
energetic efforts were made to curb and guard 
against mob license ; the National Guards were 
again remodelled and recomposed from the middle 
The popu- classes ; the bands of pikemen were broken up ; the 
kept down, authority of the Commune of Paris, already shat- 
tered, was still further lessened by dividing its 
council and limiting its powers; the more violent 
sections were jealously watched ; and, last and most 
important of all, the revolutionary committees were 
TheJaco-/ everywhere suppressed, and the Jacobin Club and 
suppressed] its kindred societies, the centre and feeders of agita- 
tion, were shut up. The remains, too, of the pro- 
scribed Gironde, with the seventy-three imperilled 
deputies, were invited to return to their seats ; com- 
pensation was voted, to a certain extent, for some of 
the worst outrages of the Eeign of Terror ; and at 
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last Billaud Varennes, Collot d'Herbois, and Bar^re, 
the three surviving chiefs of the terrible committee, 
were prosecuted and sent beyond the seas, though 
they had taken part with the men of Thermidor. 
Finally, religion was solemnly declared free, and the 
churches were given to their congregations, though 
the sentiment of the Convention remained hostile 
for the most part to priests of all kinds. 

In this way the State tried to atone in some 
measure for the horrors of the past, and the ma- 
chinery of Jacobin disorder and cruelty was, to a 
considerable extent, destroyed^ The reaction, how- 
ever, in the ruling powers of France, and the enact- Violence of 

the Reac- 

ments sanctioned by the Convention, expressed but tion. 
feebly the intense hostility which broke out generally 
against the whole scheme of Terror. Jacobin func- 
tionaries were expelled from their places everywhere; 
the National Guards of Paris, filled with the bour- 
geoisie, showed no mercy to the 'tools of Eobes- 
pierre ; ' and the young men of the Middle classes 
formed companies to keep down the mob, and hunted 
out, as if they had been unsexed, the female furies 
of the galleries and the guillotine. The example of 
the capital was followed elsewhere, especially in the 
large trading cities, which had been treated with 
such ruthless barbarism ; and the recoil of opinion 
was so quick and violent that the royalists, who, a 
few months before, lived in daily dread of a sum- 
mons to the scaffold, showed themselves, and some- 
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times oppressed their oppressors. The * Committee 
of Mercy ' into which, it was said, * France had sud- 
denly resolved herself,' was, in a word, not merciful 
to the late dominant party ; and, in the rapid oscilla- 
tion of the public sentiment, not only was clemency 
lavishly displayed, but the tyrants of the other day 
received their own measure, and were widely sub- 
jected to no little tyranny. At the same time, in 
Paris and elsewhere, a singular revolution in man- 
Revolution ners took place, not imknown in other national 
crises, but strangely rapid and very characteristic. 
In the extraordinary confusion of the last two or 
three years property had changed hands to an im- 
mense extent ; and a new and large moneyed class 
had sprung up, formed by the sale of the lands of 
Smigris, by army and other government contracts, 
and, above all, by jobbing in assignats, and speculat- 
ing in their continual fall, which no policy of terror 
could long prevent. This class, persecuted by the 
Jacobin leaders, now emerged brilliantly to the sur- 
face; and, the Court and the Nobles having dis- 
appeared, it formed the high social life of the 
capital, and stamped its character on the fashion of 
the hour. The uncouth savagery which had been 
supreme was replaced by a costly display of wealth ; 
and the ruling orders banished the memory of the 
past in a giddy round of excitement and pleasure. 
The mansions of the Soubises and the Noailles were 
crowded with a new kind of Tvoblesae, and echoed to 
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the sound of bale a la victime, confined to the rela- 
tions of recent sufferers. "What was significantly TheJeu- 
caUed the jeunesae dorie of the changed era appeared 

n 

in the salons of the Voltaires, the Condorcets, the Du - 
Deffands ; and the wives and daughters of the men of 
the time, in Ionic garb, and with snooded tresses, 
aped the graces, the luxuries, and the dissoluteness 
of Versailles, The raggedness and austerity of 1793 
was, in short, cried down ; and French nature, vola- 
tile and gay, indemnified itself for what it had 
endured by rushing wildly into joyous amusement. 
The change was not surprising, though it leaves be- 
hind a painful impression of national levity ; yet we 
shall hardly compare it, as it has been compared, to 
the reawakening of nature in spring, to the letting 
loose of the ice-bound waters. 

It was impossible but that this vehement re- Renewed 
action should lead before long to renewed troubles. 
The party of Terror, lately all powerful, had still a 
considerable hold on the masses, though its chief 
strength had departed from it; and the harshness 
with which it was everywhere coerced, and the 
triumph of the Moderates, now again in the ascen- 
dant, filled it with resentment and indignation. 
Had France, ' patriot ' orators exclaimed, shaken off 
an arrogant though abhorred despotism to fall into 
the hands of money-changers and scribes? Had 
Europe been driven from her frontiers, and thou- 
sands of her bravest children perished, to substitute 
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for an aristocracy of birth and titles a new aris- 
tocracy of the bank and the counter ? Was the 
end of the Eevolution to be the complete destruc- 
tion of its most trusty instruments? Were the 
measures by which it had saved the Nation, checked 
dangerous factions, and maintained the poor, to be 
flouted in the interest of the selfish and rich ? Was 
a dictatorship, stem, perhaps, but glorious, to be 
converted into a mode of government in which a 
class maltreated and scorned the people ? The ex- 
traordinary condition of France gave plausibility 
and force to these arguments, and supplied discon- 
tent with its keenest stimulants* The requisitions 
and spoliations of the Eeign of Terror had inevitably 
lessened and checked production ; and the abolition 
of the maximum and of the ferocious laws which 
• forced up the valu« of assignats had concurred to 
\ raise the price of commodities, though thgse ex- 
\ pedients had, of course, been less efficacious than 
their authors supposed. The result was that great 
Md'^dis- ^ scarcity prevailed, and that a sudden and extreme 
tress. increase in the cost of the necessaries of life took 

place ; and the pressure in Paris became so alarming 
that the government was obliged to put the poor on 
rations, and to have recourse to all kinds of expe- 
dients to secure for them a scanty subsistence. This 
distress, general and widespreading, caused a demand 
for the Jacobin measures to revive ; and it is prob- 
able, indeed, that the financial system of the Terror- 
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ists, execrable as it was, was abrogated with incau- 
tious celerity. However this may have been, the TheJaco- 
lower classes in the capital and other parts of France tries to 
lent themselves before long to the appeals of agita- ^ ^' 
tors to rise and regain their lost power; and the 
irritation they felt was, no doubt, exasperated by the 
selfish luxury of the new-made rich, by revolutionary 
hopes not yet extinguished, by ignorance, jealousy, 
and blind passion. 

Such, briefly, was the internal state of France 
within a few months after the Eevolution of Ther- 
midor. The forces of anarchy before long broke 
out in the chief centre of their power, though they 
made themselves felt in other places, especially 
where they had been most repressed. On April 1, Outbreaks 
1795, 12th Germinal by the new style, the mob of Germinal 
Paris burst into the hall of the Convention, shout- ^" ' 
ing for ' Bread and the Constitution of 1793,' which 
had become the rallying cry of the * patriots ; ' but 
it was driven out without much difficulty ; and the 
dispersion of it was chiefly remarkable in that 
Pichegru, then for the moment on the spot, was 
called in to put down the rioters — an ominous but 
significant symptom. Some weeks afterwards, on 
May 20, or 1st Prairial, a more determined, and and of 1st 

Pr&irial 

better organised demonstration took place ; the May, 1795, 
populace, aided by one or two of the sections, in- 
vaded the seat of the Legislature again, and savagely 
massacred one of the deputies, amidst a scene 
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worthy of the worst days of 1793 ; and a few Moun- 
tain deputies, who, it is supposed, were privy to the 
rising to some extent, went through the form of 
voting decrees which conceded all the anarchists' 
demands. This outbreak, however, threatening as 
it became, was no longer sustained by the potent 
means ready in the hands of a Danton or a Eobes- 
pierre, and was suppressed in a short time ; and the 
National Gruards and anti- Jacobin sections were 
again aided by a force- of soldiery, now on the side 
of authority and the Sate, not as had been witnessed 
a few years before. The extinction of this insurrec- 
tionary effort enabled the leaders of the Convention 
to strike down the remaining Jacobin chiefs, and to 
take severe measures against future disorders. The 
deputies of the Mountain who had voted for the 
put down decrees were executed, or put an end to themselves : 

and sup- ^ 

pressed. and the relics of the Terrorists were prescribed and 
banished. At the same time the rebellious sections 
were disarmed; the National Guard was carefully 
thinned of men suspected of the Jacobin taint, and, 
for the first time, was, to some extent, placed under 
regular military control; and provision was made 
for the immediate removal of the Convention to 
Chalons in the event of danger, and for summoning 
to its aid the nearest army. Meanwhile, stem and 
sanguinary laws were passed against popular and 
anarchic meetings; the * patriots' complained that 
they sufiFered more than they had ever inflicted in 
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the Eeign of Terror ; and, in the words of a sober 
historian, ' the party of humanity and moderation 
did not itself abstain from the profuse shedding of 
blood.' 

By these means the once terrible power of Jaco- 2fja^bh[- 
binism was altogether broken, though its elements 1^^"^^°*^^ 
retained indestructible life. The government, how- 
ever, had no sooner put down one party than it 
found it necessary to restrain another, for the reaction 
of Thermidor was becoming dangerous ; and though 
the Moderates in the Convention prevailed, they had 
no sympathy with the avowed royalists, or even with 
the reformers of 1789, foremost in the fierce anti- 
Jacobin crusade. Coercive measures were also em- Measures of 

theGovern- 

ployed against these enemies of the Eepublic ; and ment 
thus the ruling powers were on either side beset by Koyaiists. 
exasperated and reckless factions, and with diflBculty 
kept a middle course between them. The government Weakness 
accordingly became weakened ; its authority, diflfused Tendency 
and no longer concentrated, through the change of the 
made in the Supreme Committee, grew vacillating ^^**' ' 
and, in a great degree, uncertain ; and as it rejected 
the expedients of the Eeign of Terror, it was gradu- 
ally more and more compelled to look to military j 
force for support — the end to which things were be- 
ginning to tend. Meanwhile, on all points in the 
theatre of war, the success of the French arms had Great suc- 
multiplied, and the hosts of the Eepublic were borne JhBFrench 
forwards on a rapid and overwhelming tide of victory, ^g AiUes. 
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The fortresses captured in 1793 were quickly evacu- 
ated by the Allies; and, after the occupation of 
Brussels, the conquerors spread over Belgium in 
- triumph, and annexed its fertile provinces to France. 
Before long Pichegru advanced northwards, while 
Jourdan turned towards the Lower Rhine; and 
though this dislocation of the French armies — a 
characteristic error of Camot's strategy, which con- 
sisted in ambitious movements on the wings of the 
adversary with a too feeble centre, and was only 
better than the impotent system of a general advance 
on an immense divided front — gave the Allied com- 
manders a great opportunity, they separated from 
each other in eccentric retreat, full of mutual dis- 
content and suspicion.. By the close of 1794 Pichegru 
had overran a large part of Holland, while Jourdan 
had gained two important victories on the principal 
affluents of the Lower Mouse ; and within a few 
Conquest of months the United Provinces had been transformed 
andHoi- into the Batavian B^ublic, the House of Orange 
tember,^ bad be^i deposed, and the whole Low Coimtries, 
JanJary, from the Scheldt to the Ems, had become merely a 
i/9o. French dependency. The war, too, had been carried 

_ far into Spain ; and events, which for a time had worn 
a menacing aspect in La Vendee, turned in favour of 
the Republic once more. In this unhappy region 
the atrocious cruelties of the Terrorists had caused 
the insurrection to revive, and to extend over a large 
part of Brittany ; and the prospects of the rising 
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appeared so bright that an English expedition was 

despatched, with a band of ^migris, to aid the 

royalists. A descent, however, attempted from 

Quiberon Bay, proved a miserable and inglorious Failure of 

failure ; and Hoche, who, like all real Grenerals, had f "^en? 

many of the highest gifts of a statesman, reduced ^ctwi^v 

the whole West before long to submission by a policy ^5jy ^^^^' 

of conciliation and sagacious firnmess, winning the 

purest fame of the military chiefs of the time. 

These extraordinary successes of the French dis- TheCoaii- 

•^ tion dis- 

solved the already yielding Coalition. Prussia, the solved. 

Prussia and 

Power which had chiefly provcrfced the contest, was Spain make 

peace, 

the first to abandon the allied cause, and made peace April, 
in the spring of 1795. Spain followed her example 
within a few months ; and England, Austria, and \ 
Piedmont, with some States of the German Empire, 
already wearied of a calamitous and unprofitable 
struggle, alone remained to continue the war. The 
Eepublic had thus in two campaigns broken up an 
alliance which seemed more powerful than that 
which had humbled Louis XIV. ; and it had ex- 
tended its conquests beyond the limits of the most 
ambitious hopes of the Bourbon Monarchy. The Causes of 
result was in the highest degree brilliant ; yet its Lhing «i<> 
real causes may be easily noted. Before the Cam- j^puiJii^® 
paign of 1794 had closed, the French armies, already 
immensely superior in numbers to their antagonists, 
had become gradually inured to war, and the young 
levies, after enormous losses, had hardened into truly 
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formidable soldiers. The enterprise of the Eepub- 
lican troops, stirred by the impulse which first gave 
them strength, by the national passion for military 
glory, and by reiterated and splendid success, became 
astonishingly great and daring, and they ultimately 
gained that moral ascendancy over their ilUed and 
beaten opponents which is one of the chief conditions 
of success. The conduct, too, of the Allied Com- 
manders was even more pitiable than before ; and 
indignation was justly felt in England against the 
incompetent Duke of York, and in Austria against 
the dull Prince of Cobourg, who had contrived in 
two years to fail in everything. The circumstance, 
however, has yet to be mentioned which so quickly 
enlarged the conquests of France, and we shall see it 
again in operation. The Bepublican soldiers were 
not, indeed, always kindly masters in the Low 
Countries or elsewhere ; they were obliged to live on 
the tracts they occupied, being almost destitute of 
supplies from home ; and their rapid advance was 
usually marked by excesses of license and by organised 
plunder. But in these, and in other parts of the 
Continent, the abuses of Feudalism and of the 
eighteenth century had imdermined the whole frame 
of society; and the old order of things collapsed 
when it came in contact with revolutionary passions. 
Wherever the arms of France made their way, the 
privileges of the Church and the Nobles disappeared ; 
the Eeign of Liberty and Equality was proclaimed. 
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and much that was unjust was swept away ; and the 
result was that the people welcomed the foreign in- 
vader in many places, though their liberation cost a 
heavy price, and that the moral influence of the new 
French ideas was even more decisive than what were 
called the fourteen armies of the French Republic. 

While France, however, was triumphant abroad, Continuing 

weakness of 

her government * at home remained feeble, and her the Repub- 
social condition was in many respects lamentable. 
Her armies, indeed, with the exception of that which 
held the mountainous line of the Alps from Dauphiny 
and Provence to the Grenoese seaboard, were, on the 
whole, in a prosperous state, especially in the rich 
Low Countries ; and the attraction to them became 
so great that towards the close of 1795 she had pro- 
bably four hundred thousand men in the field. The 
peasantry, too, were for the most part thriving, 
notwithstanding the late maximum and requisitions, 
for the emancipation of the soil in 1789 had con- 
tinued to make agriculture improve, and rents and 
taxes had sunk to almost nothing, under a currency 

' M. Thiers* Histoire de la Revolution FranQoise seems to me, 
on the whole, the best guid^ for the period between the Eevolution 
of Thermidor a.nd the 18th Bromaire. His account of the internal 
and financial state of France during these years of disenchantment 
and eidiaustion is lucid and able. The papers by Napoleon, in his 
CommentarieSt on Vend^miaire and La Politique du Directoire, should 
also be read, but they are not just to the Gtoyernment. The corre- 
spondence of the late Mr. Wickham throws much light on the rela- 
tions between Foreign Powers and the discontented factions in 
France. 
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l^xtreme 
distress of 
the great 
cities. 



ever diminishing in value. Trade, too, had revived 
to some extent, the Eeign of Terror having ceased 
to destroy it ; and the assignats, from their enormous 
fall, becoming almost useless as instruments of ex- 
change, a return to a natural system had begun, and 
the precious metals slowly reappeared. But, as if to 
show the irony of fate, the populace of the great cities, 
which had figured so largely in the Eevolution, re- 
mained generally in extreme want ; and though, as we 
have seen, amoneyed class had sprungup,this had been 
at the cost of other large classes; and the government, 
which still went on receiving the imposts of the state 
in worthless paper, was on the verge of financial ruin. 
Harassed, too, as it was by contending parties, and 
itself a mere revolutionary growth, its weakness could 
only rapidly increase ; and, with the Convention, it 
was completely eclipsed by the splendour of the 
military power, which had begun to fascinate the 
masses. A strong Republican spirit, indeed, was 
still prevalent in the legislature ; but though freedom 
and the Rights of Man were potent spells of victory 
abroad, they were gradually losing their magic in 
Exhanstion France. The period of exhaustion and of disen- 

of the revo- 
lutionary chantment which follows revolutions was soon to open, 

and the political aspirations of many turned chiefly 

to repose and a .strong government. What that 

government would probably be in the collapse of 

settled authority and rule, Burke in England had 

already distinctly foreseen. 
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As the summer of 1795 prosressed, the reactionary Desire for 
*■ ^ *' repose and 

parties increased in strength. The Eepublic, though a settled 
govem- 
victorious abroad, became associated in the minds of ment. 
thousands with Jacobinism and the horrors of the towards 
past ; and a sentiment began to be widely diffused 
in favour of Monarchy and of the system which had 
perished only in a moment of passion. This feeling <^ 
allied itself with the desire for quiet which largely ) 
prevailed ; and though the emigres were generally S 
hated, and the exiled Bourbons had not many sup- ^ 
porters, royalist agents made their presence felt, | 
and the air grew thick with rumours of royalist 
plots. The government and the Convention, too, 
became more than ever disliked ; they were accused 
of prolonging an usurped power ; and as they had 
los t thei xJi^ d-on tfa r-"jFaeobin ' patriots?TfeLiere 

^ . » * ' ^ ^ .- J"' •* - — - 

decried In t he centres of public oninion. thousrh still 
upheld by the great mass of the Nation. In this 
state of things the ruling powers resolved not un- Nj 
wisely to appeal to the people ; and the appeal was s 
prefaced by a Constitution which expressed the latest 
effort of their legislative wisdom. This scheme, 
called the Constitution of the year III. — the Hegira 
of 'liberty' ran from 1792 — plainly showed what Constitu- 

x- J tionofthe 

were the ideas dominant among the chief French year ill. 
politicians of the hour and in the majority of the 
Convention. The organic changes of 1789 were 
ratified by a solemn oath ; the Jacobin Constitution 
of 1793 was pronounced impossible and thrust aside; 
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and the government was declared a Republic, though 
not without one or two protests. It was sought, 
however, to provide against the troubles and disasters 
of the past by a variety of ingenious expedients ; and 
the proposed form of government was, in many 
respects, decidedly hostile to democratic influences. 
The Legislature, composed of seven hundred and 
fifty deputies, was to be elected by a not popular 
vote, although the election was to be annual ; and 
it was divided into two distinct parts, a Council 
of Ancients, and one of Five-Hundred, experience 
having already taught the lesson of the perils attend- 
ing a single Chamber. An Executive was formed of 
Five Directors chosen by the Coimcils, and with 
dependent ministers; and precautions were taken 
against a recurrence of the tyranny of 1793 by a 
provision that one Director should retire each year. 
At the same time, the extravagant local powers which 
had been created in 1789, and had been so terribly 
abused, were still further limited ; and receni enact- 
ments against mob violence were declared essential 
to the security of the State. In addition, and most 
important of all, two-thirds of the existing Conven- 
tion was to be re-elected, and a third part only of 
the succeeding assemblies was to be at present formed 
^ of new members, the mischief of the self-denying 
ordinance of 1791 being fully imderstood, and great 
apprehension being felt of the royalist and anti- 
republican parties. 
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This Constitution, which, in the abstract, was not TheConsti- 
without considerable merit, and might have struck generally 
root in diflferent times, was generally well received ^vedT 
in France, though it was observed that assent was 
for the most part passive, and the enthusiasm of past 
years had died away. The cpijditions, howeyeTj Opposition 

f\„,y^ *" ' " lO Lno 

which maintained the existing Legislature in the re-election 
paain unchanged, wete vkJejxtly denounced in several thirds of 

-r—N..- ...'••~^-^-.---''^' •^ ^- — ,^.'- , -' theCJon- 

places ; and this was eagerly seized as a grievance vention. 



>• '"^ 



by the adversaries of the existing order of things. 

The leaders of the reactionary parties declaimed 

again the tyrannous Conventioi^ ; and they were 

supported by an undefined following of those whom 

vanity, ambition, and want,' led to hope for advantage 

in new disorders. These sentiments ^ere especially 

strong in Paris, ever agitated and eager for change ; 

and a formidable opposition to the Constitution,k 

supported largely by the middle classes, gathered in 1 

the fickle and excitable capital. An insurrection^ , 

was planned in the sections in which the malcontents . I 

were most powerful ; and on October 4 the National ' 

Gruards of one of the principal sections rose, the 

expedients of anarchy being thus employed, in the 

turbulence of revolutionary time, by the class which 

had lately most suffered from them. The incapacity 

of the military commandant in Paris led quickly to 

a more general rising ; and on the morning of the 

4th dense columns rolled through streets and squares 

towards the Tuileries palace, vociferating against 
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Rising 'Conventional traitors.' The insurrection appeared 
reactionary ^^ terrible as that of August 10; but a man of 



Pari^°i8th action was on the spot to quell it, and the conditions 
mtdrei ^f ^^^ struggle were wholly diflferent. The frightened 
?795,^put Convention had some hours previously given Bona- 
^naparte P^*-^^ ^^^ command of all the troops in the city ; and 
that officer awaited the attack with composure, 
though he had only then a few thousand men. The 
tumultuary assailants were cut down by volKes of 
grape shot as they appeared ; their masses, after a 
few discharges, broke, and in a very short time hardly 
a trace remained of what had seemed a most alarming 
outbreaks The result was, perhaps, in some degree 
due to the energy and skill of Bonaparte ; but pro- 
bably the greater part of the force of the sections 
had no real heart in the cause ; and as revolutionary 
passions were dying out, and regular soldiers were 
now on the scene, the revolt was put down with com- 
parative ease. 
The autho- The quick suppression of this outbreak, known 

rity of the 

Convention as that of the 13th Vendemiaire, was a severe blow 

restored. 

to the revolutionary parties, and, for the moment, 
put them to silence. The authority of the Conven- 
tion and of the Eepublican chiefs, who guided the 
majority, increased in proportion ; and severe mea- 
sures were adopted against the still formidable 
National Guard of the capital. This citizen force 
was in part disbanded, and placed entirely in the 
hands of the General in conaimand of the regular 
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troops in Paris ; and it thus finaUy lost the character 
of a power self-elected and independent of the State. 
The chief result of Vendemiaire, however, was. of Jhemiii- 

' ' ' tary power 

course, to strengthen the military power ; and Bona- becomes 
parte learned on that day a lesson he was not likely 
to forget. On October 26 the Convention declared 
its mission ended, and closed its sittings ; and 
immediately afterwards the new powers which were 
to govern France were installed in their functions. 

The last part of the rule of the Convention is not lesaf Reflections 
instructive than that which preceded, though of less Wurse of 

, . ji«i» 'A j_Ti J.1- ItheRevolu- 

tragic and strikmg interest. 'In less than a year Vion after 
and a half after the Eevolution of Thermidor, the p""idor. 
national sentiment seemed transformed ; the forces of \ 
Jacobinism had been put down ; and the EepubUc 
was threatened by a combination of royalists and 
anti-republican parties, increasing in strength though / 
not dominant. In this we certainly see clear proof of \ 
the mobility of the French character; yet, if we 
recollect that the excesses of the Eeign of Terror *• 
were justly abhorred, that the ascendency of Jaco- 
binism was largely due to passions engendered by 
national peril, and ceased when the crisis passed 
away, and that old habits, traditions, and beliefs 
retain always extraordinary power, the change be- 
comes intelligible to thoughtful minds. Concur- 
rently we observe how the hopes and passions of the 
Eevolution begin to fade and wane in the disappoint- 
ment of its most eager supporters ; how the State 



^ 
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weakens amidst the strife of factions, not morally 
strong, but selfish and fierce; how a feeling of 
lassitude creeps over human nature lately so violently 
stirred, and a desire grows up for rest and order ; 
and how, above all, the power of the sword, sustained 
by brilliant success abroad, and throwing its weight 
into the balance at home, casts its shadow on the 
coming time. » 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE DIRBCTORT. BONAPARTE. 

During the period we are next to survey, the French Character 

. of thia 

Revolution, losing its strength at home, and having peripd. 
triumphed over its foreign enemies, turns definitively 
into the path of conc^uest abroad ; imtil, suddenly 
arrested by unexpected reverses, it collapses under 
the military rule to which it had been for some time 
tending. In the internal condition of France in 
these years we see the causes increasing in force 
which had been lessening revolutionary passions, and 
introducing the arbitrament of the sword. Under a 
system of government, not, indeed, as worthless as it 
has been described by the flatterers of success, but 
composed of men not of marked eminence, divided 
against itself, and sinking in repute, the strife of the 
dregs of factions becomes more vexatious, and the 
desire for tranquillity grows more general ; and at 
last, after a long exhibition of weakness, violence, 
and uncertain counsels, the State falls into the hands 
of a great soldier, and national peril hastens the 
issue. This consummation — the usual end of epochs 
of wild and destructive change — is furthered by the 
advance of prosperity, and by the eagerness of the 
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y 



Dew interests formed by the Ee volution to consolidate [ 

themselves ; and it is precipitated by the national 
tendency to bow to power and military fame, and, 
above all, by the splendid achievements and gifts of 
the extraordinary man to whom France not imnatu- 
rally looked as her champion. But though the decline ^ 

of the failing Eepublic is of the deepest interest to 
the political thinker, History, at this juncture, turns 
her chief attention to the march of the Eevolution , 

abroad, and to its contest with the old Powers of 
Europe. There we see how the ideas of 1789, 
though not so decisively perhaps as before, concurred / 

to speed the progress of the arms of France ; and 
how their influence was not unfelt even in the hour 
of defeat and disaster. There, too, we see how war 
assumes more ample and magnificent proportions, 
under the impulse of a new and eventful time, and 
the inspiration of commanding genius; and we 
mark, as Bonaparte appears on the scene, how he 
alike extends the conquests of France and modifies 
her Eevolutionary foreign policy. 
State of the For some time after Vendemiaire, the internal 
aftei^Ven- state of the Eepublic presented but few incidents of 
d^miaire. g^riking interest. The suppression of the revolt of 
the sections had, we have seen, quieted the reaction- 
ary parties ; and though their foes, in consequence, 
grew more daring, the efforts of these were of little 
avail, and a Jacobin conspiracy, headed by an en- 
thusiast called Babbuf, came to nothing. Another 
ML- \ i 
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attempt was also made to descend on the coasts of 
La Vendee ; but the policy of Hoche had borne its 
fruits, and the West remained in submissive repose, 
though elements of trouble lurked beneath the siu- 
face. The majority too, of the former Convention 
predominated in the new Legislature, though a cer- 
tain number of the freshly elected deputies were 
little inclined to republican views ; and, for the pre- 
sent, the prevailing sentiment was to maintain the 
settlement of 1795. The Directory, who compose^d 
the government, though less moderate than many in 
the Councils, and indeed wholly formed of men who 
had voted for the death of Louis XVL, agreed, 
nevertheless, with each other for a time, and with 
the national representation ; and though, with the 
single exception of Carnot, they were not men of 
peculiar mark, their policy was rather mastered by 
events than of a decidedly bad character. They PoHcyof 
had, indeed, recourse to one or two expedients of a Jon'P"^^ 
Jacobin kind, in the exhausted financial condition of 
the State ; and they levied a temporary forced tax on 
the rich, and were compelled for a few months to 
return to the arbitrary system of requisitions for the 
troops. These measures, however, were soon aban- 
doned, and were, perhaps, inevitable in existing cir- 
cumstances ; nor can the Directory be fairly charged 
with what ought to be ascribed to the tyranny of the 
past. The same kind of excuse may be urged for 
knother startling and grave act, though not so iniqui- 
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tous as it appeared. After many attempts to avoid 
the catastrophe, the Directory, with the assent of 
the Councils, deprived the assignats of their nominal 
value, and declared that in all public and private 
transactions they should be estimated only at their 
real worth ; and before long, therefore, this degraded 
currency disappeared wholly from circulation. This 
National j was National Bankruptcy in another name ; but as the 

Bank- / 

ruptcy vir- /Republic had not the means of redeeming the thou- 
ciaced. ^* / sauds of millions of notes afloat, and the State could 
not exist on worthless paper, no other course was, 
perhaps, possible ; and, in any case, the men of this 
era were not responsible for the original evil. Nor did 
the abandonment of one of the last devices of a re- 
volutionary age create general discontent ; " nor was 
the shock as severe and ruinous as Mr. Pitt and 
others supposed it would prove. The assignats, 
we have seen, had for some time been ceasing to be 
a medium of exchange ; their depreciation had been 
taken into account in all the ordinary dealings of 
commerce ; and the ultimate loss by them was com- 
paratively small, as their real value had sunk to 
almost nothing* What the paper system had done 
was to transfer property to an enormous extent by 
its diminution of fixed debts and payments, and 
by the scope it gave to jobbing speculations. But 
these mischiefs were now of old date; and the con- 
sequences, cruel and imjust as they were, affected 
classes rather than national interests. 
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Preparations were made to renew the war with j^'^P?*:, 

^ tioDsforihe 

increased energy in 1796» The military operations *^J™P*^^ 
of the French, in the last months of the preceding 
year, had been unsuccessful to a considerable extent, 
for Jourdan had been driven from Mayence, and 
Pichegru had dealt treasonably with the enemy in 
his front ; and though a victory had been won by 
the French at Loano, upon the Italian seaboard, the 
tide of fortune ran less favourably for the Eepublic 
than it had ran before. Two large armies under ) 
Jourdan and Moreau were massed apart from each/ 
other on the Middle Ehine for a formidable invasion \ 
of Western Grermany ; and a third, composed of ) 
about forty thousand men, good soldiers, but in ex- / 
treme want, was entrusted to the youthful Bona- \ 
parte, and confronted — along the coast from Genoa j 
to Nice, which it had occupied for a considerable \ 
time — ^a much greater Austrian and Piedmontese i 
force. The vicinity of the Ehine, therefore, was to I 
be the principal scene of events ; but the force of i 
genius transformed the situation; Bonaparte as- Thecam- 
sumed his command in the first days of April, and ft^*^ 
the presence of a superior mind was at once seen in 
the operations of the French. Deceiving his ad- Bonaparte 
versaries by rapid demonstrations, he quickly broke KeSnwnt 
through their extended centre ; and, in a series of ^^^,5 
brilliant engagements, he divided the Piedmontese >^ 
from the Austrians, drove both, routed, in separate j' i . , 
retreat, and having, as he said, ^ turned the Grenpese '^^ 
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Alps,* reached Turin in a few days in triumph. He 
April 28, now made an armistice with the Kinff of Sardinia, 

1796. . ° ' 

which placed the fortresses of Piedmont in his hands, 
and secured his conmiunications with France ; and 
having declined to revolutionise a State which might 
become favourable to French policy, he at once 
directed his whole eflforts against the Austriails, who, 
he clearly perceived, were the only foes of real im- 

May 9-30, portance in Italy. Advancing with a celerity before 
unknown, he anticipated his antagonist, Beaulieu, on 
the Po ; and after a murderous struggle at Lodi, he 
entered Milan, and overran Lombardy, the Austrian 
commander being unable to contend against siich 
activity and daring, and being outnumbered in 
every encounter. At Milan Bonaparte was wel- 
comed with delight, the citizens detesting the Aus- 
trian yoke, and being inclined to the new principles ; 
but he halted only to strengthen his position ; and 
having terrified into submission the hostile princes 
of Parma and Modena, he made straight for the 

He marches line of the Adige, which he had marked out, with 

to the ^ ' ' 

Adige, true military insight, as the real theatre on which 

Siege of n » o t i 

Mantua. to Contend with Austria for the prize of Italy. 
Having forced Beaulieu across the Mincio, and com- 
pelled him to fall back on the Tyrol, he laid siege 
to Mantua in the first days of June ; having pre- 
viously refused, with equal prudence and firmness, 
to obey an order of Carnot to march against Eome, 
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which certainly would have led to disaster, by neec^ 
lessly dislocating the French army. 

Great as this success of Bonaparte was, the TheAus- 
cabinet of Vienna was not disconcerted, sund made an army to 
vigorous eflForts to repair its defeats.. The French giege of 
army in Italy was known to be weak in numbers ; anTto** 
the strength of its position in the hands of a great B^parte. 
commander was not understood ; and it was widely 
believed that it was doomed to disaster, thrown 
forward dangerously, as it seemed, round Mantua.. 
The beaten divisions of Beaulieu received large re- 
inforcements from the Austrians on the Bhine^ and" 
Wurmser, a veteran of high reputation, advanced, in. 
the last days of July, with an army that seemed' 
more than powerful enough to liberate Mantua, and 
overwhelm his antagonist, Bonaparte, however, He defeats^ 
with that rapid decision which is one of the dis- in a senea^ 

of.engage- 

tinctive marks of a great leader in war, forestalled ments. 
admirably the Austrian movements;* and, raising 
the siege of Mantua at a moment's notice, en- 
countered his enemies as they descended along either 
shore of the Lago di Grarda ; and, interposing be- 
tween their divided masses, defeated them at Lonato Angnst'S^e. 
and Castiglione. He then turned to pursue his 
bafiSed assailants, advanced boldly to the verge of 
the Tyrol, and routed Wurmser again in the defiles 
of the Brenta, after a march of extraordinary dietring 
and quickness ; and though the tenacious Austrian September 
chief got into Mantua by a circuitous movement, 

N 
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he had lost the greater part of a gallant army. The 
Austrian government, however, still persisted, and a 
fresh force, imder the command of Alvinzi, was 
once more directed against the adversary, who, it 
was thought, must succumb to such repeated efforts. 
The attack proved dangerous in the extreme; the 
Austrians, though disseminated in separate masses, 
forced one of the chief positions of their foes ; and 
Bonaparte, with the main body of the French, was 
almost driven from the barrier of the Adige. Alvinzi, 
however, paused at the decisive moment ; his dex- 
terous adversary fell on his rear, displaying the 
greatest fertility of resource; and victory at last 
declared for the French, after a protracted struggle 
along the dykes of Areola. The campaign, never- 
theless, was not yet ended ; and after recruiting his 
worn-out host, Alvinzi again approached the Adige. 
The decisive encounter took place on January 14, 
1797 ; and the Austrians, divided and baffled once 
more, were routed with terrible effect at Eivoli, on 
the eastern shore of the Lago di Grarda. This 
brought hostilities to an end for a time ; Mantua 
opened its gates in a few days ; and Bonaparte stood 
in triumph on the line which he had made the centre 
of his operations, having annihilated three armies, 
each stronger than his own. 

This splendid campaign, still perhaps unrivalled, 
raised Bonaparte at once to the summit of fame. 
Its astonishing results were in some degree due to 
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the revolutionary influence of France, but far more 
to the capacity for war of the young leader who had 
appeared on the scene. Bonaparte, in this admir- 
able passage of arms, had displayed all the qualities 
of a great captain : sagacity, resolution, boldness, 
vigour, a perfect knowledge of the theatre of opera- 
tions, and a skill in arranging his forces on it, which 
completely bewildered his inferior opponents. There 
was, too, another general cause for his success which Character 

1-1 1 of his 

gave a character to his strategy, and has wrought a strategy. 
marked change in the art of war. In consequence 
of the multiplication of roads it had become pos- 
sible to make more rapid marches than Grenerals of 
a former age could attempt ; and, owing to the pro- 
gress which had taken place in husbandry, an army 
could now often rely for supplies on the districts 
which it happened to go through. The old system 
of slow advances, depending mainly on magazines, 
and retarded by fortresses and such obstacles, had 
thus become, in a great degree, obsolete ; quick and 
daring attacks and brilliant manoeuvres, the troops 
living on resources found on the spot, had been made 
more practicable than they had ever been; and 
Bonaparte had tlioroughly grasped this truth, though 
it had been partially recognised before, and it was 
obviously suggested by examples already set by the 
revolutionary armies. In this campaign we see 
plainly that he conducted war upon these new prin- 
ciples ; and, though other causes no doubt aided, the 

N 2 
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circumstance partly explains his success in so often 
routing his adveisaries in detail. Nor had he shown 
the qualities of a soldier only in this memorable and 
arduous contest ; he had given proof of no common 
statecraft, and especially of a secret contempt for 
the propaganda of revolutionary ideas, of which the 
French armies were the principal centres.* He 
of*BoM^ had refused, we have seen, for political reasons, to 
parte. overthrow the Sardinian throne ; and, to the astonish- 

ment of his lieutenants, he had soon afterwards 
negociated with the Pope and the Crrand Duke of 
Tuscany, avowed enemies of the Eevolution, in an 
anti-revolutionary and diplomatic fashion. It had 
become already evident that a leader had appeared 
/ who, for good or evil, had little sympathy with the 
^ £arnaticism of liberty and the Eights of Man, power- 
n. fill levers, as yet, of French influence abroad. 
Campaign Meanwhile a very different contest had been 

of 1796 in , "^ 

Germany, waging beyond the Ehenish frontier. Following the 
the French, essentially vicious plans of Camot, Jourdan and 
Moreau had made their way into Germany, divided 
by a wide space of country, the first moving along 
the Thuringian range, the second skirting the Black 
duke " Forest. The voung Archduke Charles retfeated 
before them, though with an army nearly equd in 

' Napoleon's policy in 1796-7 is set forth by himself in liis 
Commentaries. M. Lanfrey, in his Histoire de Napoleon I., describes 
it with great ability, but in too harsh colours. See chapters 6, 
7, and 8 of the work. 
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strength; and he fought an indecisive battle with Ability dia- 

played by 

Moreau at Neresheim, near the Upper Danube. As him. 
the French generals, however, moved slowly, and 
made no signs of effecting their junction, though 
now only a few marches apart, the Archduke assumed 
the offensive ; and leaving a detachment to hold 
Moreau in check, he marched against that leader's 
isolated colleague, thus imitating the manoeuvres of 
which Bonaparte was giving such splendid examples 
in Italy. The operations, however, of the Austrian 
commander were wanting in the perfect skill and 
energy conspicuously displayed by his far greater 
rival. Jourdan, indeed, was beaten in detail, and 
fell back discomfited to the Bhine ; but he was not 
pursued with daring and vigour, and he reached his 
winter quarters comparatively unhurt. Moreau, too, 
after the defeat of Jourdan, got safely out of a most 
difficult position, and made good his retreat through 
the intricate defiles and rocky crags of the Swabian 
Alps ; and he even drove his antagonist back, though 
probably had he been boldly attacked by the Arch- 
duke after he had been left without support, his 
army would have been almost destroyed. Germany ^ 
was thus cleared of its French invaders, and the Ee- / 
pifblic met a decided reverse ; but nothing really . 
great was accomplised ; and the campaign is a strik- I 
ing example how military conceptions, however / 
excellent, must be as well executed to have marked ( 
' results. The Archduke, however, justly acquired 
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renown ; the errors of Camot were perceived, and 
the events of the year proved that in war, as- in other 
arts, the same original thoughts, under similar con- 
ditions, occur sometimes to different minds. 

The state of the Eepublic had not improved 
while Bonaparte had been conquering on the Adige. 
The prosperity of France, indeed, had gradually 
augmented, as time weakened the effects of the 
Eeign of Terror ; the distress of the great cities 
lessened ; and the revenue had begun to show signs 
of progress. But, in the transition from the paper 
system, the finances were inevitably strained to the 
utmost; the part of the Debt remained unpaid 
which had escaped the Jacobin sponge; and the 
treasury was extremely ill-managed, as even the 
administration of it had been withdrawn by the 
Constitution from the Executive government. Com- 
plaints, therefore, abounded everywhere ; and the 
animosities had only increased in bitterness, which 
threatened the State, and made it insecure. As 
interDai Veudemiaire receded into the past, the royalists and 

state of the r ^ j 

Republic ; anti-^republicans grew in strength ; and they drew to 

revival of 

factions. their party a great many of the disappointed and 
discontented men who always abound in a revolur. 
tionary time, and a still increasing nimiber of the 
new aristocracy of wealth, who had no genuine re- 
publican tastes, and whose real aspiration was for 
rest and enjoyment. Dissensions, too, broke out 
^ within the Directory itself ; and two of the Five, of 
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Tvhom Carnot was one, inclined at least to sentiments 
opposed to those which prevailed in the old Conven- 
tion ; ever true, in the main, to some ideal of a Ee- 
putlic, whether moderate or not. The strife of 
factions was quickened by the elections held in 1797, 
which displaced many of the ' Conventionals,' as they 
were called-^ — ^the restriction was by this time re~ 
moved which had been imposed in 1795 — and filled 
the Legislature to a large extent with deputies of re- 
actionary views. The royalists and anti-republicans 
of all kinds began now to assert their power ; and 
the opposition to the government was seconded by 
reckless and widespread intrigues and conspiracies. 
Pichegru, whose royalist leanings had been avowed, 
though his treason had not been yet divulged, be- Royalist 

and reac^ 

came a chief director of these dishonourable plots, tionary 
the inevitable growth of a revolutionary era; and 
though the reactionaries were, in the mass, opposed 
to violent changes in the State, they lent themselves 
to designing leaders. Non-juring priests and long- 
exiled imigris began soon to return freely; the 
Powers at war with France had numerous agents in 
correspondence with the malcontents ; and plans were 
set on foot for a Bourbon restoration, to be sustained 
by a rising in La Vendee. In this emergency the 
three Directors who adhered to the existing order of 
things, sought for aid from the power alone capable 
of throwing a decisive weight into the scale, and not 
disloyal to their authority if not particularly attached 
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to it. Hoche moved an armed force to the capital, 
and Augereau, despatched from his camp by Bona- 
parte, was placed at the head of seventy thousand 
men to carry out the intended design. On Septem- 
l)er 4 the Tuileries palace, where the Councils held 
itheir ordinary meetings, was once more surrounded by 
bands of soldiers ; and within a few hours most of 
Jthe reactionary deputies were imprisoned and their 
seats declared vacant ; and the principal conspirators, 
with Pichegru at their head, were on their way to a 
place of foreign banishment. The remains of the 
.thinned and purged Legislature voted readily the 
proscription of many suspected persons, and one of 
the hostile Directors was included in the list, Camot 
having fortunately efifected his escape. The triumph 
S*"h \^ ^^ ^^® Eepublicans, in what was named the cov/p 
Fructidor, d^Hat of the 18th Fructidor, was for the moment 

September 

4, 1797. general and complete ; but the success of this and 
similar acts of violence — ^for which happily no word 
exists in our language — could only hasten the 
military domination which was already beginning to 
be felt everywhere. It was also a significant mark 
of the time that the populace of Paris, growing 
weary of political changes which had proved abor- 
tive, and of the struggles of warring factions, had 
looked on with passive indiflference at the peril of 
the Eepublic and its temporary success, 
of the cam- Meanwhile Bonaparte had b^en extending .the 
?a*^ power of France in the Italian Peninsula, and, aftet 
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a brief and brilliant campaign, had brought the war 
with Austria to a close. The first success of the 
French on the Po had agitated the States between 
the Apennines and the Alps ; and national and 
revolutionary passions had made the invaders wel- 
come in many places, though sentiments were a good 
deal divided, and the excesses of the so-caUed libera- 
tors — especially the robbery of works of art, which 
were sent as spoils to the museums of Paris — had 
caused more than one angry rising. After the com- . 
plete triumph of 1796 the opinion of the masses 
became more evident ; and though the old aristocracy 
of Venice remained bitterly hostile to the French 
ideas, the Modenese, the subjects of the Pope, and 
the great body of the people of Lombardy, had risen 
against foreign or hated rulers, and attached them- 
selves to the victorious Eepublic. Bonaparte, wield- ConcUia- 

■^ A '' "^ tory policy 

ing already enormous power, ably turned the move- of Bona- 
parte ; 

ment to his own advantage, and to that of the hie anti- 
Directory in a secondary degree ; he obtained con- ary views. 
siderable territories from the Pope, as the price of 
sparing Borne and the adjoining Provinces; and 
while he levied ample contributions from them, he 
gave or promised the Italians * liberty ' within the 
districts he had annexed or occupied. He steadily 
carried out, however, this policy of compromise, and 
of moderating Eevolution ; and, while he treated 
the Italian States and their Sovereigns with a view 
rather to his own objects, or to inmiediate political 
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interests, than with the least regard to Eepublican 
notions, it was observed that he had no sympathy 
with what he contemptuously called the multitude, 
and that he thoroughly despised its hopes and pas- 
He marches sions. Meanwhile, his army, largely recruited from 
from Italy, all parts of France, had grown truly formidable; and 
he took the field again in the spring of 1797. Aus- 
tria had no forces sufficient to oppose his march; 
and though the Archduke Charles made a gallant 
resistance, Bonaparte swept over the Italian Alps and 
hastened down their Grerroan slopes towards Vienna. 
An armistice was signed on April 7, within sight of 
the domes of the Austrian capital ; and Bonaparte, 
having with a force comparatively small conquered 
from the Var almost to the Danube, and broken the 
strength of the Austrian Monarchy, dictated in a 
few months the terms of peace. By this treaty, 
Carn*^ ®^ Ikuowu as that of Campo Formic, Austria ceded Bel- 
J'onnio, ( gium to the French Eepublic, and, as head of the 
1797. flEmpire, agreed to the cession of the German Pro- 

[vinces on the French bank of the Ehine ; and she 
sonsented that Lombardy and several adjoining 
fStates should be formed into a Cisalpine Eepublic, 
of course a mere dependency of its French originaL 
In return for these immense losses, Bonaparte flung 
her Venice as a spoil, notwithstanding a protest from 
the Directory ; and his conduct in this was very 
France^^ characteristic. The Venetian oligarchy had certainly 
been a thorn in his side while he was on the Adige ; 
and after he had disappeared beyond the German 
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Alps it had stirred up an insurrection in his rear. 
But, long before the peace of Campo Formio was 
made, the Eepublic had become a democracy ap- 
parently subservient to French authority; and, 
nevertheless, Bonaparte deliberately sacrificed a sacrifice of 
people and a State, once an ally of France, in order, ®^^* 
as he avowed, to sow dissensions among the late 
Coalition, which, with the exception of the Power 
aggrandised, resented the transfer of Venice to Aus- 
tria, The act was not so ineflfably base as it has 
been described' by historical censors ; but it was very 
significant of a policy of craft, of expediency, and of 
hard self-interest, opposed to all the revolutionary 
professions. 

In this manner a youth of twenty-seven had Reflections 
struck down the only remaining enemy feared by the ^Scfof^^^" 
Eepublic on the Continent, had consolidated and Bonaparte, 
widely increased its conquests, and had shed a glory 
on the arms of France more splendid than she had 
ever known. The right • of France to what the \y^ 
national sentiment had recognised as her natural 
limits had been admitted by her great Grerman rival; 
her influence extended, beyond, from the Adige to 
the Texel ; and a dream which EicheUeu would have 
dismissed as idle had been realised in perfect com- 
pleteness. A burst of enthusiasm went up from the Enthu- 
popular heart to hail the warrior who had done these ^Snce^ 
great deeds ; and the name of Bonaparte, scarcely *' ^^ ^"^ 
known before, was in every mouth in France as a 
word of marvel. Hardly less astonishment was felt 
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in Europe, too, at the extraordinary achievements of 
the young conqueror; and the feeling was largely 
Admira- mingled with genuine admiration. The diplomatists 
hhnin ^' of Piedmont, Austria, and Bome, had recognised in 
urope. Bonaparte a kind of sympathy with the established 
Powers and old order of Europe, surprising in a 
negotiator of a Eevolutionary State ; and several of 
them had said that no other General of the devour- 
ing Republic would have been so moderate. Bona- 
parte had also treated his defeated opponents with 
delicate and becoming courtesy; and he had dis- 
played to soldiers and statesmen whom he wished to 
please the charm of a manner which possessed an 
inscrutable and mysterious fascination. He was thus 
an object of the respect and flattery of even the 
most resolute enemies of France; and he was re-, 
garded by the enfranchised Italians as a deliverer all 
\ the more to be loved because one of their own race 
s and blood. 
He returns/ Surrounded thus by a halo of glory, Bonaparte 
amJis^e-' \ l^f^ Italy to retum to France, and after passing 
aSJ^I^^^'Kastily through Eastadt, where the States of the 
tion. I Empire were negotiating a peace that seemed inevit- 
able after Campo Formio, he quietly returned to the 
modest house in Paris which he had quitted a com- 
paratively unknown soldier. He was greeted with 
an enthusiasm such as never had been seen since the 
) days of Louis XIV., though, either from inclination, 
/ or a studied policy, he avoided the public gaze, and 
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seemed to court solitude. The capital shone in an December, 

17Q7 

array of splendour which contrasted strangely with 
the horrors of a few years before ; and the conqueror 
of Areola and Eivoli was the only object in the eyes 
of the multitudes who crowded to celebrate his great 
exploits in festivals in which the antique pomp of 
the Boman Commonwealth curiously blended with 
the glitter and luxury of a modem age. How long 
would the obscure Heads of a divided, feeble, and 
revolutionary government withstand the influence of 
the young hero, who seemed to carry fortime at the 
point of his sword; how long could the Eepublic 
co^exist with this glorious personification of the 
military power, which already encompassed it on 
every side ? 
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CHAPTER IX. 

EGYPT AND THE 18tH BBUMAIBE. 

The Wrec- Thb homafife rendered to Bonaparte, and the great 

tory jealous ^ r ? & 

of Bona- influence he already enjoyed, gave umbrage to the 

pane* 

Kepublican government. The causes of dissension 
were already numerous, for the haughty indepen- 
dence of the young Creneral, his contempt of all 
military schemes but his own, his sacrifice of Venice, 
and the sovereign attitude he had assumed in the 
negotiations with foreign Powers, and, above all, his 
supremacy over his troops, had been viewed with 
alarm and suspicion ; and when, after his return to 
France, he was welcomed as the image of her glories, 
his ascendency irritated the eclipsed Directory. Nor 
did the subsequent conduct of Bonaparte tend to 
reassure the weak chiefs of the State, who /dreaded 
an authority they did not themselves possess. Though 
he continued to live in extreme simplicity, and 
seemed to prefer the society of men of letters and 
science to political affairs, he had let fall expressions 
which revealed a dislike of a feeble and disunited 
government, and the junta in office instinctively felt 
that his presence was a rebuke and menace to them. 
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though jealousy was masked under a show of defe- 
rence. Either from a desire to get rid of a foe, or 
possibly from a higher motive, the Directory soon 
tried to engage Bonaparte in an enterprise which, if 
of tempting promise, was one of extraordinary diffi- 
culty and peril. England, after Campo Formio, was '^^^l^' 
the only great Power that remained at war with the to attempt 

•^ ° a descent 

victorious Bepublic ; and the Directory, exasperated ^^ Eng- 
at a recent failure to negotiate with a British envoy, 
invited Bonaparte to make a descent on our coasts, 
a project for which Hoche — that remarkable man had 
just died, amidst general regret — ^had always had a 
strong predilection* An expedition of this kind, 
however, had been unsuccessful in 1796, and the 
battles of Camperdown and of St. Vincent had 
annihilated the fleets of the Batavian Ilepublic and 
of Spain, now an ally of France; and Bonaparte ^ 
declared the scheme premature, and suggested v 
another which he thought more hopeful. His mind, \ 
imaginative and calculating alike to a degree of 
force which has been seldom witnessed, had even in ^ 
Italy turned to the East and the ancient centres of/ 
historic power; and he proposed to invade andjHepio- 
occupy Egypt — that stage on the way from Europe *£ad? ^ ^' 
to Asia which has always attracted the thoughts of p^^T'- 
ambition. The Directory joyfully sanctioned a plan 
which would certainly remove a dreaded rival, and, 
if successful, would make France predominant in the 
Mediterranean Sea ; and Bonaparte was given ample 
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means to carry out the intended design. His pre- 
parations were made with a secrecy and skill which 
showed a high &culty for organisation ; convoys 
were collected in the Italian ports, and troops 
directed upon the sea coast, so as to conceal the 
project as long as possible, and in May, 1798, the 
expedition set sail from Toulon. It consisted of a 
Expedition ^ powerful fleet and army; and its leader perhaps 
C entertained hopes of imitating the career of Alex- 
( ander, and, after subduing and colonising Egypt, of 
\ marching from the Nile to the Indus. 
Congress of While this enterprise was being set on foot, the 

Rastadt ^ i 

Congress of Bastadt had been sitting, and negotia- 
tions were going on for peace on the Continent. 

O ^^ Prussia, which since the^treat y of 179 5 had almost 
/ Jj become an ally of France, had secretly rejoiced at 

/ '^** the defeats of Austria, and saw in the present con- 

fusion of Europe the means of extending her power 
in Germany, fell in with the policy of the Eepublic ; 
and, in consideration of benefits to herself, assented 
to French annexations on the Ehine, to the humilia^ 
tion of lesser Crerman States, and to the annihilation 
of Imperial Bishoprics, a favourite object of the 
Directory. This selfish and unpatriotic state-craft — 
a main cause of that habit of aggression and of inter- 
vention in the affairs of Germany which Prussian 
writers have of late laid to the charge of France for 
their own ends — was opposed by many of the German 
princes ; but, as Austria had retired from the con- 
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testy and the divided Empire was left without a 
head, a renewal of the war appeared impossible. 
This would have been the case in ordinary times ; Renewal of 

•^ causes of 

but ancient privilege and democratic ideas were in discord in 

^ ** Europe. 

a state of angry collision in the countries approached 
by the French revolution ; and though hostilities 
had not broken out, the prospects of peace did not 
brighten. Causes of fresh troubles quickly arose 
when Europe was in this disturbed condition, and 
they were aggravated by the republican ardour and 
arrogant pretensions of the Directory, though the^^^ 
real impulse lay much deeper. Before Bonaparte Formation 

oftheLigu- 

had left Italy, Genoa had formed herself into a rian, Hei- 
Ligurian Eepublic ; and not long afterwards a demo- Roman Re- 
cratic rising occurred in several of the Swiss cantons, ^** *^' 
and after a sanguinary civil war an Helvetian Ee- 
public had been established by French influence and 
French bayonets. This was followed by a violent 
outbreak in Holland, which for a time completely 
overwhelmed the party of the House of Orange, and 
of the old order of things; and before long the 
French invaded the territories of the Pope, set up a 
Eoman Eepublic in his States, and filled Piedmont 
with revolutionary agents, against the conditions 
of recent treaties. The march of the Eevolution 
hastened, accordingly, in a state of nominal peace as 
well as in war ; and the French government encou- 
raged its progress by their fanatical zeal and reck- 
less want of scruple. It is not surprising, therefore, 
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when France had lost for a time her most dreaded 
commander, that several of the European Powers 
should have begun to watch events, and prepare for 
war; that the negotiations should have proceeded 
slowly ; and that even Austria should have thought 
of arming once more, more especially as the genius 
and the gold of Mr. Pitt had been engaged in endea- 
vouring to cement again the Coalition which had 
been recently dissolved. 

The Continent was in this unquiet state when an 
unexpected event decided the issue to which aflfairs 
had been slowly tending. Bonaparte had reached in 
safety the shores of Egypt, the French fleet, though 
with immense convoys, having eluded the watch of 
the English cruisers, and having even had time to 
seize and occupy the great Mediterranean fortress 
of Malta. His army had landed, and, crossing thcj 
verge of the Desert, had routed the Mameluke horse- 
men in a battle fought within sight of the Pyramids ; 
and he had triumphantly made his way to Cairo, 
where he had endeavoured to establish a French 
colony. But in the meantime his fleet had been 
completely destroyed by the great English sailor 
whose manoeuvres at sea bore a certain resemblance 
to his own on land ; and he seemed cut off" with his 
army from France, and imprisoned within his pre- 
carious conquest. The victory of Nelson determined 
the Powers which hitherto had been afraid to strike, 
and new names were added to the list of the enemies 
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of the hated Kepublic. Hostilities were proclaimed Renewal of 

^ ^ the war in 

in the winter of 1798, and it soon became evident Europe, 
that the contest would rage from the Zuyder Zee to 
the Straits of Messina, and would spread over part of 
the Turkish Empire. The Porte imdertook to attack 
Bonaparte; the Court of Naples set an army on 
foot to invade the newly-created Eoman Eepublic ; 
Austria prepared for a fresh struggle on the Ehine 
and the Adige, aided by a large reinforcement from 
Bussia, which had only threatened in 1793. Except 
Prussia, Grermany generally concurred ; and England 
gladly threw her sword into the balance. The Direc- 
tory, elated by late successes, met the challenge of 

its foes with defiance, and looked forward confidently — 

j o a ne w series of trimnphs^^f An unhappy incident Murder of 

which ha3~lately occurred, and which threw a dark plenipoten- 
tiaries at 



V 



^ ^ stain on the House of Austria — the murder of the Rastadt, 

April 28* 

plenipotentiaries of France at Bastadt — ^had given 1799. 
the Heads of the Eepublic the strength arising from 
widespread national indignation ; and, as they had, 
so to speak, organised the lev^e en masse of a few 
years before, by the celebrated measure called the 
' Conscription,' which at this moment is the founda- The Con- 
tion of the enormous armies that cover Europe, they 
prepared tor hostilities on the greatest scale. 

The campaign which follovod is of little interest Character 
as an illustration of the art of war. On both sides paifm of 

1799 

the antiquated system of timid operations along an 
immense front, and of pausing at obstacles, was, in 

o 2 
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the main, adopted ; and Switzerland became the 
chief scene of the strife, in deference to the wholly 
unsomid theory that the possession of a mountain 
range ensures a decisive advantage to a belligerent. 
Defeats of apart from any other consideration. Though gene- 

the French. „ , 

rally ill-led^ the allied armies had for months. a 
great superiority .over the French ; and they cer- 
tainly might have invaded France, and not im- 
probably have occupied Paris, had they been directed 
with real energy and skill. In the South, indeed, 
the Neapolitan levies were routed with ease upon 
Fonnation the Tiber ; and under the impulse of the success of 
thenopsean their foes, Naples was changed into the Parthe- 
^^ ^ nopsean Bepublic, and the King of Sardinia was ex- 
pelled from Piedmont. But on the points where 
the contest was most important, fortune was long 
adverse to the French armies ; and they Ipst the 
fruits of the glorious struggle of 1796, though 
ultimately saved from the extreme of peril. Jourdan 
Battte of ^as defeated with heavy loss at Stochach, between 

Stochach, •^ ' 

March 26, the Swabiau Alps and the Lake of Constance ; and 

1799. 

had not the Archduke Charles been compelled, by 
the military or Aulic Council at Vienna, to waste 
his strength among the hills of Uri, he might have 
crossed the Khine, invaded Alsace, and turned the 
whole line of the French in Switzerland. Mean- 
while the Austrians, feebly resisted, had forced the 
great barrier of the Adige, and before long the 
warriors of Mantua and Eivoli were driven from 
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the Mincio across the Adda, pursued by the enemies 
they had so often beaten, and by a Eussian army 
under Suwarrow, a celebrated veteran of the reign 
of Catherine. Moreau, who had been for some time 
in disgrace, for supposed complicity with the crime 
of Pichegru, which had come to light after the 18th 
Fructidor, was now raised to command in Italy, and of the 

' . . ' . -^^ Trebbiaand 

endeavoured to eflfect his i unction with Macdonald, NoVi, June 

17, 18, and 

coming up from the South across the Apennines ; 19, and 

but though Suwarrow showed no skill, the two 1799. 
French generals were completely beaten along the 

historic banks of the Trebbia. This was followed by The French 

•^ dnvenfrom 

another defeat at Novi ; and though the populations Italy- 
of the new Eepublics remained true to the French 
cause, the allied armies overran the Peninsula, and 
Italy was lost more quickly than it had l^een won, 
with the exception of Genoa and a few other 
fortresses. The war might have been easily carried 
into France had the allies now acted with real 
vigour ; but a fatal error caused a sudden change of 
fortune. A combined English and Eussian force, English 
under the too celebrated Duke of York, had made a Holland* 
descent on the coasts of Holland ; and the Archduke 
Charles was directed, on the Lower Ehine, to co- 
operate with this remote detachment. This move- 
ment, made against the will of the Austrian chief, 
weakened the force opposed to the French in 
Switzerland ; and Massena, the ablest lieutenant of 
Bonaparte, and trained in the lessons of 1796, seized 
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the favourable opportunity presented to him. He 
fell on the Bussian Korsakoff in his front, and 
crushed him in a great battle at Zurich ; and 
Suwarrow lost three-fourths of his army in a fruit- 
less attempt to support his colleague. This reverse 
as usual, caused dissensions to break out in the 
camp of the allies, and these were only increased by 
the inglorious failure of the Duke of York in his 
advance into Holland, which the Archduke's diversion 
could not really aid. Offensive operations were 
given up, and the territory of France remained 
intact ; though the armies of the coalition, with 
Italy in their grasp, had their outposts on the 
borders of Provence. 

[ean while, torn by intestine factions, the govern- 
ment of France had been declining rapidly ; and the 
state of the Eepublic had become lamentable. The 
coup cPMat of the 18th Fructidor had given a ^ 
triumph to the extreme republicans ; and the expir- 
ing remains of the Jacobins lifted their heads again 
in a threatening manner. The Directory and the 
Councils, becoming alarmed, turned violently against 
the enemies they feared ; and several 'patriots' of a 
Jacobin type having been returned at the election of 
1798, the reckless course was again taken of declar- 
ing the seats of these deputies vacant, as had been 
done in the case of the opposite party. The Con- 
stitution was thus set at naught twice ; and though 
the conduct of the ruling powers was less to blame 
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than at first sight appears, the Eepublic became^ 

morfe feeble than ever, and degenerated into a ( 

divided oligarchy, discredited, unpopular, and merely ( 

upheld by the military force on which it rested. \ 

The renewal of the war in 1798 gave extreme 

offence to the; wealthy classes, and roused once more 

anti-republican hopes, though the fate of the envoys 

at Eastadt had, we have seen, provoked a storm of 

indignation ; and measures on which the Directory 

unwisely ventured — a renewal of the forced tax on ^ 

the rich, and a declaration which practically swept 

aw&y the greater part of the remaining Debt — caused 

widespread irritation and alarm. At this crisis the The re- 
verses of 

reverses of 1799 came to exasperate passion and dis- 1799 cause 

all parties 

content, led to fresh exhibitions of weak oppression, to combine 
and precipitated the decline of the imperilled State. Directory. 
All parties combined against the Directory, with 
characteristic national vehemence, in the panic 
caused by defeat and fear ; and two of the Directors 
were thrown out as a sacrifice, though the change j 
could produce no good consequence. Meanwhile, , 
the heaten chiefs of the armies, who for some time 
had chafed a good deal against a despised civilian 
rule, exhaled their grievances in angry complaints ; 
and popular leaders, appearing once more, clamoured 
for the energy of 1793, and compelled the govern- 
ment to have recourse to laws of an extreme kind Wea^ess 

and ruin of 

against priests and imigrSs^ and to arbitrary military t^e State, 
and financial experiments. At the same time, at 
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the newa of the success of the allies, La Vendee 
showed symptoms of rising ; the sources of revenue 
quickly dried up ; the armies, driven upon the fron- 
tier, from the fertile tracts on which they had lived, 
were reduced to a state of extreme want ; and be- 
tween dread of a counter-revolution, and of a revival 
of the Eeign of Terror, the thoughts of all the 
moderate part of the nation turned eagerly to what 
had long been their wish — a strong government that 
would defend France, and save the interests pro- 
Desire for a duced by the Ee volution. In the shipwreck which 

strong 

Govern- menaced the sinking Eepublic, the ominous wards 

ment. 

'we must have a chief ' dropped from Siey^s, the 

Si^yfes. most far-sighted of the governing Five ; and in the 

Legislature, the armies and the great body of the , 

people, a sentiment which had been growing up ;hat 

a complete change of system was needed acquired at 

once irresistible force. 

Fortunes of While this was the state of France and Europe, 

in Egypt. Bonaparte, undismayed by dangers aroimd, had been 

m 

* The Abb6 Si^yis was born in 1 748, and in 1784 was made Vicar- 
General of the diocese of Chartres. He devoted himself to political 
speculation, and having written a pamphlet on the state of the 
Commons in France, which became famous, was returned to the 
States-General in 1789. His courage, however, was not equal to his 
intellect, and he sank into nothingness during the most stormy times 
* of the Revolution. Having joined the party which overthrew 
Kobespierre, he afterwards became one of the Directory, and pro- 
moted the Eevolution of the 18th Brumaire. He sank into inglorious 
wealth and repose during the Empire, and lived to see Louis XVIII. 
restored to the throne. 
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carrying on his daring enterprise in the comer of 
Africa where he seemed imprisoned. Having, in 
some measure, pacified Egypt by a policy of mingled 
craft and rigour, he advanced into Syria across the 
isthmus, not impossibly — such was the wide sweep of 
that dazzling yet capacious intellect — with an 
ulterior design of reaching Persia and descending 
on India by the Euphrates. He was, however, 
baffled by English energy in an attempt to secure a 
hold on the coast; and having, to his bitter dis- 
appointment, raised the siege of Acre, he was forced jj^ ^.^j^ ^^ 
to retrace his steps to Egypt. He was before long ^l^^i to 
assailed by the Turkish hordes sent by the Porte to ^*y» ^^^^• 
assure his overthrow; but he defeated them with 
terrific carnage ; and having reached the seaboard, 
not fer from the spot where he had disembarked 
more than twelve months before, he received in- 
telligence for the first time of the great reverses of 
1799. His resolution was taken at once; and if 
ambition was his ruling motive, it is puerile to 
charge him with fear and perfidy. He gave his On hearing 
command to jQehfir, his well-tried lieutenant, his JheSateof 
army being at the moment safe, and even without J^^ ^® 
an enemy at hand ; and he set oflF without delay for -^^yp** 
France, where, he rightly conjectured, his presence 
was sought, and where, too, such a man was wanting 
He landed in October, 1799, on the shores of Pro- 
vence, having fortimately slipped through the Eng- 
lish fleets; and his landing, when known, became 
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the signal for a burst of national and heartfelt wel- 
come which revealed the instincts of the great mass 
of Frenchmen. At every stage on his way to Paris 
he was greeted by enthusiastic crowds, as the last 
hope of France in her hour of misfortune ; and the 
feelings of the soldiery rose to the height of fanati- 
cism at the sight of their well-known leader. In 
the capital the excitement was as intense ; the popu- 
lace and the garrison openly hailed the conqueror of 
Italy as the Chief of the State ; and even the Coun- 
cils and the Directory, swept along by the vehement 
tide of opinion, felt or feigned reverence and exulta- 
tion. 

In this state of affairs the existing government 
uld not continue for any length of time. Within 
a few days Bonaparte had become the real centre of 
political power ; all parties, except the extreme Ee- 
publicans, who instinctively, felt he was a deadly 
enemy, and especially the new aristocracy of riches, 
gathered round him with anxiety and hope ; and the 
chiefs of the Army readily concurred, although di- 
vided by mutual jealousies. Two of the Directors, 
Siey^s being one, belonging to the enlightened 
Moderates, assented to the Eevolution visibly im- 
pending ; and a majority of the Ancients agreed to 
second another coup d^Hat in the interest of Bona- 
parte. That leader, who with his wonted insight 
had seemed to keep aloof, and had bided his time, 
now made his preparations for the crisis at hand ; 
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and if his acts were marked by stratagemjind^^gm^ 

they were not 'stained by the cruelty and blood which 

had hitherto been the disgrace of similar changes. 

On the allegation of a Jacobin plot in Paris, theVTiie i8t^ 

° — - — ^^rumaire. 



Ancients voted, on the 18th Brumaire (November 9, Kovember 
1799), that both the Councils should repair to St. 
Oloud, the object being to deprive the Legislature of j 
the means of resistance, and to dissolve it quietly. 
Meanwhile, the garrison of the capital had been 
gained ; watches had been placed on the National 
Guards, and the Heads of the long powerless Com- 
mune, in order to prevent a further outbreak ; the 
habitation of Barras, Gohier, and Moulins, the three 
Directors, not in the secret, was surrounded by troops ; 
and Siey^s and his colleague Duco^ broke up the 
government by a formal resignation of the offices they 
held. Bonaparte was thus made suddenly master of 
Paris, with the soldiery and its leaders devoted to 
him ; and as all that he had done was welcomed by 
the immense majority of the citizens, his easy triumph 
appeared assured. Of all Powers, however, a popular 
assembly most keenly resents an act of indignity; and 
the Council of Five Hundred, when it found itself 
deceived and decoyed away on a mere pretext, broke 
out in fierce and threatening complaints, though 
largely composed of the very party which secretly 
desired a change in the State. On the following 
day, Bonapai-te appeared at St. Cloud, ' to explain,' 
as he said, ^ his conduct ; ' but he was met with ex* 
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AMembiy ^^lamations of hatred and terror ; and for a moment 
ci ud / ^^ position was critical, for the guard aromid the 

Assembly wavered. The die, however, had been cast ; 

the president of the Five Hundred, Lucien, a brother 

of Bonaparte, declared the Council lawfully dis- 
* f solved ; the hall was cleared by armed men of hostile 
) deputies, and a sufficient number remained to sanc- 
of^a"provU I tiou the already accomplished transfer of power. A 
govern- Vovisional government was next appointed ; but 
Bonaparte i^l^ough it was composed of three consuls, two being 
First Con- .gieyes and his fecile colleague, Bonaparte, as First 

Consul, was really supreme. 
Character ^ Such was the cov/o cPStat of the 18th Brumaire, 

of the Re-/ ^ ' 

volution ot\ one of the principal events in the French Eevolu- 

thelSth ( ^ ^ 

Brumaire. \ tion, and, indeed, in. the annals of modem Europe. 
^ The Eepublic was to exist for a time in name, as the 
Roman Senate survived Pharsalia ; but though the 
truth was veiled under decent forms, the new Caesar 
was everything from the first ; and history before 
long was to repeat itself, and to see the rise of a 
Caesarian empire. In overthrowing the existing 
government of France, Bonaparte, doubtless, acted 
\J without scruple, and was n*ot superior to ambitious 
selfishness ; and in the snare he laid for the Five 

Reflections Hundred — ^an unwise deception, which provoked to 

on the oonV , 

duct of V anger an assembly really not hostile — ^we see that 

Bonaparte / 11. i /• j 1 • 

and on the contempt of popular sentiment, and of everything 

events. • / associated with popular forces, which was a distinc- 

' tive mark of his character, and one of the most 
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striking defects in it. But the Catos who denounce 
Brumaire as a crime and an ^ assassination of French 
liberty ' simply misunderstand or distort facts ; and 
views such as these entirely miss the true nature of 
the French Revolution. Bonaparte had really France^ 
on his side in thrusting the Directors from their ^ 
seats, and merely accelerated the course of events j 
which had long pointed to military rule ; and History ( 
can fairly say for him that the Dictatorship he seized 

^ was perhaps needed, was certainly the choice of the 
French People, and, as he truly boasted, * cost not a 

, drop of blood.' As for the 'liberty' which he has^Thecowp 
been charged with destroying, it was a mere figment cnotacrime. 
without real existence ; and he could not have struck ( 
the Republic down had it had a root in the national \ 
heart. In fact, the Revolution, in its whole course, . 

w had been unfavourable to the growth of true popular | 
rights and of republican institutions in any real 
sense ; and the nature of events and the disposition 

6' of Frenchmen had concurred to produce that des-\ 
potism of the sword of which Bonaparte was only ; 
the most splendid image. It would have been a ^ 
task of extraordinary difi&culty to have founded any- 
thing like freedom upon the corruption of the old . 

^ Monarchy ; and the Legislation of the National As- 
sembly, and the passions generated in the war that 

"7 followed, only led to anarchy and tyranny combined, i 

y As for the Republic, it was the mere offspring of ^ 
passion ; and, after the experience of the Reign of . 
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^ Terror, a reaction against it quickly set in, which, 
notwithstanding all the Directory could have done, 
would have proved irresistible in the course of time. 
Besides, in the actual state of France and Europe, a 
Republic which required the nurture of peace could 
hardly have acquired in any case stability; the short- 
lived Republic which was set up soon yielded to the 
influence of the sword ; and, tried among a people ill 
suited to it by temperament and historical tradition, 
it could, perhaps, only end in failure. The prone- 
Vi ness of Frenchmen to bow to power and to admire 
military grandeur and success hastened the Revolu- 
tion already at hand, when a crisis of national 
danger appeared ; and the Hour, when it came, 
^ found a Man who satisfied the wants, the hopes, and 
the fancy of the Nation. In these circumstances 
^ ^ the 18th Brumaire can be hardly matter of surprise 
or censure, though in the suddenness of the Revolu- 
tion itself we see another proof of the passionate 
^ mobility and changeableness of the French cha- 
racter. 
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CHAPTER X. 

MABBNaO. LUNEVILLE. AMIENS. 

The first care of the new ruler of France — the as- Wise and 

healing 

cendency of Bonaparte was at once complete — was policy of 

the First 

in some measure to restore the finances, the condi- Consul, 
tion of which had become deplorable. The First 
Consul had brought to this task a resolute will, a 
commanding intellect, and a faculty of organisation 
perhaps never surpassed ; and enjoyed advantages, 
to carry out his object, beyond the reach of the 
fallen government. The moneyed classes, who had I 
^given him support in the Revolution which had ^ 
placed him in power, advanced readily considerable 
funds to supply the needs of the exhausted treasury ; 
and, as the resources of France were really immense, 
trade revived and the revenue increased at the first 
sign of order and confidence. The government, Financial 
however, had recourse to other means to place the 
finances on a better footing, and to some extent to 
improve public credit. Bonaparte obtained the ser- 
vices of a very able man, who had refused to hold 
office from the Directory ; and under the skilful care 
of Gaudin— a minister of real capacity and worth — a 
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series of admirable reforms were begun in the whole 
financial system of the State. The iniquitous forced 
c^, tax on the rich was abolished ; and while the direct 
taxes which since 1789 had formed the only ordinary 
sources of supply were distributed and raised with a 
regard to justice, an attempt — feeble indeed, and 
tentative at first, but ultimately leading to marked 
results — ^was made to return to some of the indirect 
taxes, which had been recklessly and unfeirly re- 
moved in the transports of revolutionary passion. 
At the same time a thorough change was made in 
the mode of collecting the public imposts, which 
had been wasteful and offensive alike; and, by 
arrangements in some degree borrowed from the 
practice of the old Monarchy, but modified and im- 
proved by modem experience, receipts were rendered 
more quick and certain, while considerable sums 
were immediately obtained from the new officials 
who had become collectors. Provision was also made 
for the payment of the debt, or rather what re- 
mained of it, which had been unpaid for a consider- 
able time, and before long national insolvency had 
ceased. The surviving Jacobins and extreme Ee- 
publicans complained truly that more than one of 
these measures had too much in common with the 
old order of things; but with the First Consul' this 
was an idle objection, and these reforms were alike 
judicious and able. Sufficient means were in this 
way obtained to satisfy the most pressing wants of 
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the State, and especially to relieve the armies, the 
distress of which had become lamentable ; and the 
foundations were laid of financial order. The First 
Consul, however, went much further ; and, as soon as 
he had secured power, he endeavoured to bind up 
the wounds of the Nation, and to mitigate the ani- 
mosities which distracted France. His position and Fortunate 

* position of 

the accidents of his life contributed largely to serve Bonaparte 

as a media- 

his purpose ; for, as authority really centred in his tor between 

factions. 

hands, and he had taken no part in the Eevolution, 

it had become possible, especially in the comparative 

h quiescence of the passions of the past, to carry out 

I a policy at once more equable, more firm, and of a 

I more conciliatory nature than the Directory or Con- 

I vention could have attempted. The benefits he 

conferred in this respect on France from the first 

moment do not admit of question. His attention! Laws 

\ against 

was directed to the clergy first, who, as we have ' ciergj- and 
seen, had been an object of jealousy and proscription^ pealed or 
for many years, and had been persecuted with fresh \"" ^ 
rigour after a brief instant of illusory clemency. ( 
The First Consul, until the time should arrive for a 
permanent settlement of ecclesiastical afiairs, pro- 
cured the repeal of the most severe laws of the Ee- 
volution against the Catholic priesthood ; and he 
weakened a source of sacerdotal hate by substituting 
for the irritating test imposed by the National As- 
1 sembly a simple oath of allegiance to the State, to \ 
.; be taken by clergymen of all descriptions. This ] 
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wise policy made good subjects of thousands of men 
who had hitherto used their influence against the 
whole course of the Revolution since 1789 ; and as 
ministers of religion of all kinds were not only 
tolerated but even encouraged, while perfect freedom 
of conscience remained, the fierce dissensions lefr* 
sened to some extent which had been so grievous in 
this particular. The next soothing measure of the 
First Consul was to abolish many of the sanguinary 
decrees indiscriminately passed aganst the imigr^a 
in a mass, and to extend an amnesty to certain 
classes of them ; and in this manner a number of 
exiles who hitherto had fought in the ranks of her 
foes began to return to France, to support the new 
government, and to detach themselves from the 
Bourbon cause. Finally, the troubles which had 
tionof La ^^^ ^ ^ Vendfe were appeased, to a cotisid^able 
Yend^ extent, by recurring to the judicious policy of 
Hoche, carried out with a firm yet clement hand ; 
and though one or two severe examples were made, 
the system of moderation was the general rule. 
Rapid re- / Bv these prudent and lust measures the State, 

coveiy of ! 

France Swhich Seemed in hopeless decline, regained speedily 

( new life and vigour ; and France was restored in a 

/ few months to an extent which might have been 

I thought impossible. Meanwhile the task of framing 

/ a new constitution for the still nominal Bepublic 

( had been given to Siey^s, the ablest of the makers 

)of systems who had been so numerous in the Bevo- 
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lution. It would be hardly necessary to notice tfie* 
results of this work, which left the greatest changes- 
of 1789, now beyond recall, entirely intact, and 
merely substituted a new State machinery for that 
which had been swept away, if it were not that the 
' Constitution of the year VIII.' — this was the name' 
of the new political growth — illustrated curiously^ 
the cast of thought now prevalent among men of ex- - 
perience in France, and supplied some of the illusory- 
forms which concealed the power of the new Chief 
of the State. 
• The real objects of Sieves- were to maintain Constitu- * 

^ tionofthe 

popular rule in appearance, and yet to curb the ex- year viii. 
cesses of popular license, and at once to create a strong 
government, and to guard against the irregular 
tyranny of which he had seen such frightful ex- 
amples. For this purposCj in strange contrast with ^^^s^^'' 
the ideas of not many years before, his scheme pre- founded by 
served an image erf pc^ular rights, and declared 
that Sovereignty belonged to the people; but it 
confined the whole administration of the State, even 
in its lowest departments, to certain Msts of citizens,, 
and it distributed the. Legislative and Executive 
powers between a council of Sta te and a Tribunate, 
charged respectively to propo se and discuss all 
measures, a Legislative Assembly the duty of which 
was to enact laws without the agitation of debates, 
a Senate to nominate to all great offices, and a Grand 
Elector and two Consuls to govern under all kinds 

F 2 
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•Objects of / of restrictions. By these means the ingenious de- 

Sieyhs \ 

signer imagined that he would reconcile democracy 

with stability, order, and political freedom ; but it 

is unnecessary to say that his pretty system found 

little favour in the sight of the ruler of France. 

Bonaparte allowed the limitations on popular rights 

in the choice of functionaries to continue for a time ; 

and he approved of the silent Legislature and the 

divided duties of the Tribunate and the Council of 

State; for such an arrangement, he clearly saw, 

weaken(fed any influence these bodies could possess. 

\ But he insisted on curtailing the privileges of the 

' Senate, and in r-emoving checks on the Executive 

I power ; and he placed himself, with the title of First 

\ Consul, and with absolute control over the whole 

\ scheme of government, in the stead of the Grand 

BonaparteS Elector and his two dependents. The dictatorship 

Biirfortoa ^^ ^® First Consul was to last for ten years, and a 

years. ) second and third consul, mere shadowy names, were 

J to veil the reality of a single ruler. 

His Des- In this way the despotism of one man, sur- 

StaWished, rouuded by merely nominal restraints, became defi- 

by'mCTeiy nitely established in France, and the supremacy of 

restraSts. Bonaparte was consecrated by law. The Constitution 

received the sanction of an enthusiastic popular vote, 

significant of the national instincts and character; 

and before long Siey^s and his late brother Director 

gave way to two new consuls, who, though able men, 

were merely the willing agents of power. The 
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government of France, however, at this junetnre 
was only a small part of the First Consul's task ; he 
had, if possible, to repair the disasters of war, and 
to roll back the Coalition from the frontiers. These 
cares had, of course, engaged hie thoughts as soon as 
the reins of ^ower bad come into his hands ; and, 
supported by a strong national sentiment, and by 
able and skilful lieutenants, and employing the 
growing resources of the State with absolute au- 
thority and consummate art, he soon reorganized 
the shattered armies and revived the military strength 
of France. One circumstance was of happy omen Reorgani- 

^ zation of 

to him, for the Czar, after the defeat at Ziu-ich, had the French 
ordered Suwarrow to return home ; and thus the 
forces of the Allies were reduced by a large con- 
tingent of hardy warriors. The German Empire 
and England, however, remained in the field ; and 
while an army of considerable but inferior strength 
threatened Alsace from Western Bavaria, Austria 
had assembled a very powerful force to secure the 
conquests she had made in Italy, and having re- 
duced the Italian fortresses, still garrisoned by weak 
French detatchments, to invade the borders of 
Dauphiny and.Provence. In this state of affairs the Plans of 
First Consul formed a plan of operations which has Consul, 
been always thought one of the most dazzling of his 
military conceptions. The force of the enemy in 
Bavaria was not so great as it ought to have been, 
regard being had to the whole theatre of war ; and 
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the great Austrian host on the western verge of Italy- 
was dangerously exposed on this secondary frontier, to 
an attack from Switzerland, which projected, like a 
huge natural bastion, along its flanks and rear. Bona- 
parte, accordingly, arrayed a force superior to that 
in its front in Bavaria, which was to descend rapidly 
from the heads of the Ehine, and, under Moreau, to 
take the foe in reverse ; while he prepared secretly 
a second army, with which, concealing his design to 
the last moment, he resolved to cross the great Swiss 
Alps, and to fall on the Austrians and cut off their 
retreat. 
The cam- Operations began on both sides in the spring 

'paign of 

JI800. of 1800 on the theatre of war. Leaving Ott to 

underta:ke the siege of Genoa, and covering his line 
of retreat with a large scattered force, Melas, the 
Austrian commander-in-chief in Italy, advanced to 

Operations the Var and had soon taken Nice. Meanwhile, 

Italy, Moreau had set his army in motion; and though 

too timid to carry out the project of striking his /- 
enemy in the rear by crossing the Ehine atits^heads , 

and of at Schaffhausen, he had nevertheless invaded Bavaria,. 

Moreau in 

Bavaria. forced back his weaker antagonist Kray, and, as had 
been agreed on, was able to send a considerable de- 
tachment across the St. Grothard, to co-operate with 
the First Consul. That great commander had in 
the interval drawn together gradually from all parts 
of France the troops intended for the decisive stroke ; 
and he screened the movement with such skill that 
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the Austrians believed it was nothing more than the 
preparation of a levy of conscripts. By the middle 
of May 50,000 men, ready for the field, were on the 
Swiss frontier, and everything had been arranged 
with clear forethought for overcoming the great 
barrier beifore thein. Sending a column by the The First 
ordinary pass by Mont Cenis to deceive the enemy crosses the 

^ Alps May 

as long as possible, the First Consul directed the 16-19, 
mass of his army over the Great St. Bernard; 
and from May 16 to May 19, the solitndes of 
the vast mountain tract echoed to the din and 
tumult of war as the Frencli soldiery swept over its 
heights to reach the valley of the Po and the plains 
of Lombardy. A hill fort, fot a time, stopped the 
daring invaders, but the obstacle was passed by an 
ingenious stratagem; and before long Bonaparte, 
exulting in hope, was marching from the verge of 
Piedmont on Milan, having made a demonstration 
against Turin, in order to hide his real purpose. 
By June 2 the whole French army, joined by the The French 
reinforcement sent by Moreau, was in possession of enSrs 
the Lombard capital, and threatened the line of its june 2. 
enemy's retreat, having successfully accomplished 
the first part of the brilliant design of its great 
leader. , 

While Bonaparte was thus descending from the 

Alps, the Austrian commander had been pressing 

forward the siege of Grenoa and his operations on 

' the Var. Massena, however, stubbornly held out in 
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Genoa; and Suchet had defended the defiles of 
Provence with a weak force with such marked skill 
that his adversary had made little progress. When 
first informed of the terrible apparition of a hostile 
army gathering upon his rear, Melas disbelieved 
what he thought impossible ; and when he could no 
longer discredit what he heard, the movements by 
Mont Genis and against Turin, intended to perplex 
him, had made him hesitate. As soon, however, as 
the real design of the First Consul was fully revealed, 
the brave Austrian chief resolved to force his way 
Melas falls to the Adige at any cost ; and, directing Ott to raise 

back* 

the siege of Genoa, and leaving a subordinate to hold 
Suchet in check, he b^^n to draw his divided army 
together, in order to make a desperate* attack on the 
audacious foe upon his line of retreat. Ott, however, 
delayed some days to receive the keys of Genoa, 
which fell after a defence memorable in the annals 
of war ; and, as the Austrian forces had been 
widely scattered, it was June 12 before fifty thou- 
sand men were assembled for an ofiensive move- 
ment round the well-known fortresses of Alessandria. 
Meanwhile, the First Consul had broken up from 
Milan ; and whether ill-informed of his enemy's 
operations, or apprehensive that, after the fall of 
Genoa, Melas would escape by a march southwards, 
he had advanced from a strong position he had 
taken between the Ticino, the Adda, and the Po, 
and had crossed the Scrivia into the plains of 
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Marengo, with forces disseminated far too widely. 
Melas boldly seized the opportunity to escape from Battle of 
the weakened meshes of the net thrown round him ; June 14, ' 
and attacked Bonaparte on the morning of June 14 
with a vigour and energy which did him honour. 
The battle raged confusedly for several hours ; but 
the French had begun to give way and fly, when the 
arrival of an isolated division on the field, and the 
unexpected charge of a small body of horsemen, 
suddenly changed defeat into a brilliant victory. 
The importance was then seen of the commanding 
position of Bonaparte on the rear of his foe ; the 
Austrian army, its retreat cut off, was obliged to 
come to terms after a single reverse ; and within a 
few days an armistice was signed by which Italy to The French 
the Mincio was restored to the French, and the dis- itSyf' 
asters of 1799 were effaced. 

This splendid success ha^ been always considered 
one of the most wonderful of its author's achieve- 
ments. Yet, though the daring passage of the Alps 
was a military combination of the highest order, 
carried out generally with the greatest skill, the 
\ movements of Bonaparte in this campaign hardly 
equalled those of 1796, and the march on Marengo 
gives proof of that over-confidence and sanguine 
ardour which were the chief defects in his genius for 
war. While Italy had been regained at one stroke. Campaign 
the campaign in Germany had progressed slowly; many, 
and though Moreau was largely superior in force, he 
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had met more than one. check near Uhn, on the 
Danube. The stand, however, made ably by Kray, 
could not lessen the effects of Marengo ; and Austria, 
after that terrible reverse, endeavoured to negotiate 
with the dreaded Conqueror. Bonaparte, however, 
following out a purpose which he had already made 
a maxim of policy, and resolved if possible to divide 
the Coalition, refused to treat with Austria jointly 
with England, except on conditions known to be 
futile ; and after a pause of a few weeks hostilities 
were resumed with increased energy. By this time, 
however, the French armies had acquired largely 
preponderating strength ; and while Brune advanced 
victoriously to the Adige — the First Consul had 
returned to the seat of government — ^Moreau in 
Bavaria marched on the rivers which, descending 
from the Alps to the Danube, form one of the 
bulwarks of the Austrian Monarchy. He was attacked 
incautiously by the Archduke John — the Archduke 
Charles, who ought to have been in command, was 
in temporary disgrace at the Court — ^and soon after- 
wards he won a great battle at Hohenlinden, between 
the Iser and the Inn, the success of the French 
being complete and decisive, though the conduct of 
their chief has not escaped criticism. This last 
disaster proved overwhelming, and Austria and the 
States of the Empire were forced to submit to the 
terms of Bonaparte. After a brief delay peace was 
made at Limeville in February 1801 ; and the 
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glorious provisions of Camp© Formio were ratified 
and extended in the interests of France, The prin- 
ciple of the French ' natural boundaries ' was con- 
firmed again by a second cession of Belgium and the 
western bank of the Ehine ; and the young Republics 

created in Italy — they had remained true to their Great ad- 
vantages 
allegiance to France — were, save at Some and Naples, gained by 

set up again, and recognized by Austria, although 
the objects of the bitter aversion she naturally felt 
for what represented revolution and defeat. The 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, an Austrian prince, was in 
addition deprived of his duchy, to be conferred on 
an Infant of Spain, a Power now wholly dependent 
on France ; and the First Consul pursued the system 
of secularising, as it is called, the great German 
Bishoprics, in order to satisfy the greed of Prussia, 
to bind her more closely to the French alliance, and 
efifectually to divide Germany. The Pope, however, 
was recalled to Rome, as the First Consul had need 
of his support in a great measure already impend- 
ing ; and, at the intercession of Russia, Naples was 
spared, and hopes were held out to the dethroned 
King of Sardinia. In negotiating this treaty, which 
not only assured to France the coveted boundary of 
the Rhine, but made her dominant over half the 
Continent, Bonaparte had shown the art of the 
young General of 1796, and the same contempt of" 
revolutionary principles. But he had assumed a JDictatoriai 
more dictatorial tone, and hardly a trace of the Bonaparte. 
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moderation remained of which he had given proof 
when his power was imeertain. The change was felt, 
and it was generally perceived by the representatives 
of the old Powers of Europe that the ambition and 
craft of the military genius who ruled France might 
be at least as dangerous as the propaganda of Re- 
publican liberty. England was now again left alone 
to contend against the State which had twice de- 
feated Europe; and many circumstances concurred 
to make her wish to give up the struggle, at least 
for a time. Her ascendency on the sea had become 
as evident as that of her antagonist on land. She 
had swept the fleets of France from the ocean, and 
conquered most of the French and Dutch colonies ; 
and, in the existing state of the world, the rival 
nations conld not> find a theatre for a decisive 
encounter. Mr. Pitt, too, had retired from power ; 
the continuance of the war had become unpopular, 
and even the Tory majority in the two Houses felt 
that an interval of repose would be welcome. Events 
iiastened the consummation to which things had 
March- / been of late tending. An English force had landed 
1801."^ (^ in Egypt, and, retrieving years of military discredit, 
had compelled the veteran army of Bonaparte to 
capitulate after a gallant struggle, and Egypt had 
been definitely lost to France. On the other hand, 
the First Consul had combined a formidable league 
against England, headed by the maritime Powers of 
the North ; and though this alliance was quickly 
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dissolved, it caused apprehension not lessened by the 
failure of Nelson to destroy a French flotilla off the March- 
coast of Boulogne. Aftqr long negotiations peace 
was signed at Amiens, in March 1802, France retain- 
ing all her continental conquests aud* recovering 
some of h6r colonies, England keeping Ceylon and 
Trinidad; and though statesmen felt that it was 
only a truce, the two nations rejoiced that the sword 
had been sheathed. One article in the treaty, bitterly Treaty of 
discussed, was soon to become of unhappy impor- M™rch^27, 
tance. Malta had been wrested bv our fleets from ^^^^' 
the French; and it was stipulated that the great 
fortress should be restored to its original possessors, 
on the condition, however, perfectly understood, 
that France was not to make fresh annexations in 
Europe. 

In this way the most dreaded enemy of France( Great re- 
retired from a contest of nine years, and the supre- (tained by 
macy of her rival on the Continent was confirmed. jConsui. 
The Peace of Amiens was immediately followed by a 
general pacification of Europe; and the ruler of 
France stood before the world encompassed by a 
fresh halo of glory and renown. Within the space 
of a year and a half that wonderful man had raised 
France from what seemed hopeless prostration and 
anarchy, had given her order, allayed her troubles, 
revived her strength, and struck down her foes ; and 
he had consolidated her triumphs by a series of 
treaties which made her arbiter of the finest part of 
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Europe. The prospect was magnificent, and appeared 
serene ; but would the warrior who had gathered in 
his hands the stormy forces of the Revolution, pause 
in the intoxicating career of victory ? Would not 
the confusion and change of Europe offer to his 
ambition a perilous field ; would not the animosities 
of defeated Powera come into fierce collision with his 
imperious rule and the order of things which he 
wished to establish ; would not the despotism he was 
inaugurating in France, though, perhaps, inevitable 
in her present state, accelerate the tendency to 
foreign conquest which she had displayed for several 
years ? 
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CHAPTER XL 

THE CONSULATE. KBNEWAL OF WAR. 

DuKiNG the period which followed the Peace of internal 
Amiens,^ the First Consul had leisure to make great menrof the 
changes in the internal government of France, to g^' °°" 
carry out the policy of reconstruction, and of 
moderating and reconciling the remains of factions 
begun after the 18th Brumaire, and at the same 
time to increase his own domination, and to weaken 
whatever seemed hostile to it. His measures of re- 

> M. Thiers, in the Eistoire du Constdat et de VEmpire, has 
described in the minutest detail, and with a masterly hand, the 
internal Grovemment and the foreign and domestic policy of Napoleon. 
This work should be studied for its copious information ; but in 
peace as in war the brilliant author surrounds his ideal with deceptive 
splendour. M. Lanfrey, in his Sistoire de Napoleon L, has said 
all that could be said on the other side, and has painted the 
rices and mischiefs of Napoleon's despotism, and' the faults of the 
Emperor's character, with much skill and power. The Commentaries^ 
and especially the Correspondence of Napoleon, show what he was as 
a ruler and administrator as well as a warrior, and the works of 
MM. Bignon and Fain may also be consulted. The correspondence 
of Lords GrrenviUe, Wellesley, Sidmouth, and Castlereagh, of Mr. 
Pitt and Mr. Fox, and the Memoirs of Prince Hardenberg, show > - }^ . ^ 
what Napoleon's regime appeared to English and German statesmen ; 
and Alison's History^ though disfigured by party views, contains a 
full account of the Consular and Imperial system of Government* 
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form and pacification had already been followed by 
good results, but many of the institutions of the 
country he ruled, and its social frame in some of its 
parts, were shattered, distorted, and out of joint, 
after the frightful shock of the Bevolution ; and an 
opportunity was afforded him to reconstitute the 
polity of France in several respects, to leave a per- 
manent mark on it, and to influence powerfully the 
national life, in what he conceived the interests of 
the State, and in furtherance certainly of his own 
objects. Bonaparte, as we have already said, in con- 
sequence of the antecedents of his career, and of the 
firm hold he preserved of power, was in many par- 
ticulars fitted for this work ; his great ability gave 
him some qualifications for it, and what was more 
important, the circumstances of the time concurred 
largely to serve his purpose. The Revolution had 
now permanently set free the soil, had removed mis- 
chievous restrictions on trade, had relieved French- 
men of feudal shackles, had secured a general 
equality of rights more real than the &ncif ul Eights 
of Man, and had laid the foundations of a material 
prosperity which was to become equally brilliant and 
solid ; and terrible as its devastations had been, these 
blessings were great and were to prove lasting. But 
while in the highest places of government it had 
ended only in a long succession of weakness and op- 
pression, for the present closed by a splendid but 
weighty despotism of the sword, it had also left con- 
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siderable parts of the national organization a mere 
chaos ; and order, tranquillity, and reform were 
needed in the administrative system, and the 
ecclesiastical and even social arrangements of the 
long disturbed and agitated country. At the same 
time the gradual subsidence of past animosities had 
grown more evident; the desire for repose had 
become supreme in the extinction of political hopes 
and passions; the one thought of the numerous 
classes which had gained advantage from the Revo- 
lution was to disregard its ideals and to reap its 
benefits under a regimen of settled authority an^ 
law ; except a few royalists and extreme anarchists, 
all parties accepted facts as they were ; and the 
Nation, entranced by the spell of glory, and grateful 
also for splendid services, looked up to Bonaparte 
with unthinking confidence. A great field lay open 
to the First Consul, and the soil was ready for his 
strong hands to ti^rn. 

The attention of Bonaparte was first directed to Reforms in 
the whole internal administration of the State. The ® ^ 
reforms effected in the finances had restored credit 
and assured the revenue ; and the causes were not 
in operation yet which in this respect were to lead 
alike to illusory prosperity and real exhaustion. But 
almost everywhere else, disorder prevailed ; and if 
much that the First Consul did has been censured 
by able thinkers, many of his creations have obtained 
the sanction of national approval and have become 

Q 
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permanent. One of his chief cares was to accom- 
plish a change in the general judicial system of 
France, which the National Assembly had, with 
strange unwisdom, exposed to the evils of popular 
electioUy and which now required a thorough amend- 

TheJndi- meut. The appointment of judges was properly 
secured, as in England, to the Executive govern- 
ment; justice was brought nearer home to all 
Frenchmen by increasing the number of inferior 
judges ; and imiformity in the distribution of rights 
was obtained by establishing a series of appellate 
tribunals, in some degree resembling the old Parlia- 
ments, but with a better and modem procedure. 
This important reform, in which we again see the 
ancient Monarchy imitated and improved, was cer- 
tainly marred by the institution of special courts 
for political offences; but it must be recollected 
that a system of this kind had at all times existed 
in France, and never was so fearfully abused as dur- 

TheCk)de ing the period of the Eevolution. The next great 
work of the First Consul was to give the Nation the 
one general Code which the National Assembly had 
projected, and the Convention had endeavoured to 
begin; and in a few months, under his energetic 
impulse, the medley of usages and written obser- 
vances, confused, uncertain, and huge in bulk, which 
had formed the canon of rights in France, were 
' fused into a harmonious body of laws, the real 
merit of which is seen by their extension over a 
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great part of Europe, though their genius is in ^ 
many respects despotic. This noble achievement was 
of course, in the main, the task of professional 
lawyers ; but Bonaparte may claim to have been its 
chief author, and in some places even the text of 
the Code bears the mark of his keen and powerful 
intellect. Perhaps, however, the most notable of Cenbaiiza- 

, tion of local 

the internal changes made at this time was the powers. 
Eevolution which the First Consul wrought in the 
arrangement of local powers in the State, and the 
relations of these with the supreme government. 
The Convention had, as we have seen, limited the 
extravagant authority given by the National Assem- 
bly to local bodies which had, proved so mischievous 
in the Revolution, and Bonaparte carried to the 
furthest extent the principle of restriction and com- 
pression. The powers of the provincial and muni- 
cipal Assemblies were almost everywhere wholly sup- 
pressed ; the influence of the Communes, including 
that of Paris, already curtailed, was reduced to 
nothingness ; the National Guards were made sim- 
ply a submissive appendage of the Army; and 
France in local affairs was practically ruled by a 
bureaucracy of sub-prefects and prefects, in close de- prefects 
pendence on the central government, and in many ^efects!^ 
respects with a strong resemblance to the royal in- 
tendants of the Bourbon Monarchy. 

The next great measure of the First Consul wasjThe Con- 

/cordat. 

the renewal, under altered conditions, of that alliance 1 

Q 2 * 
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between the State and the Church, which had ex- 
isted in France since the dark ages. He had, as we 

-have said, on his advent to power, put an end to the 
persecution of the clergy ; but after the events of 
past years, confusion prevailed in all parts of the 
Church, and its relations with the people and the 
government alike were jarring, irregular, and ill- 
defined. A bitter feud divided the nonjuring priest- 
hood from those who had taken the oath of 1790-91, 
and communicated itself to their flocks everywhere ; 
and as the great majority of the bishops were 
Smigris^ and many of their Sees had become vacant, 
whole districts were without the episcopal rule which 
is an essential part of Boman Catholic discipline. 
Besides, France had been under a kind of interdict 
since the property of the Church had been swept 
away, and the position of its ministers changed by 
the Legislation of the National Assembly ; and the 
open disfavour of the Holy See had added to eccle- 
siastical disorders, been a source of real weakness to 
the State, and shocked the consciences of millions of 
Frenchmen. In this state of things the First Con- 

' sul, after long negotiations with the Papal Court, 
at present really well-inclined to him, obtained what 
was called a Concordat with Bome, t^e first of many 
arrangetnents of the kind, which in some measure at 
least reconciled the ecclesiastical and civil powers in 
France, allayed many of the troubles of the Church, 
and at once bound it up with the new order of affairs 
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and placed it under the control of the government. T 
By this famous compromise, bomplete freedom to al| 
sects were permanently assured ; the confiscations oi 
the Church lands were confirmed; the number oi 
Sees in France was greatly reduced, and their occu- 
pants, with the whole body of clergy, were made ( »> 
simply pensioners of the State; and the supreme 
authority of the civil ruler in ecclesiastical matters 
was solemnly asserted. But on the other hand the 
Catholic religion was declared that of the Nation as 
a whole, its organization was upheld by law, and its 
teachers given a recognized rank ; jand if the^Chnrfih 
lost finally i t s an cient pretensions, and was asso- 
ciated with a Revolutionary State, its internal con- 
dition was rendered secure by the ..aupport and 
favour accorded to it, and the strife within it was 
greatly lessened by the complete equality with which 
its Ministers, whatever their antecedents, were always 
treated. The re-establishment of the Church in 
France, and its restoration to a place in the State, 
were celebrated by religious ceremonies at which 
Bonaparte assisted in person ; and — strange spectacle 
in that age of wonders — the aisles of Notre Dame, 
where a few years before the Goddess of Beason, in 
the midst of Revolutionary worshippers, held her 
orgies, echoed once more to the sacred services of 
the most mystic «form of the Christian tsdih at the 
bidding of a revolutionary soldier. 

It may be doubted whether the Concordat has its effects. 
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/ ultimately advanced religion in France, while it has 
i placed the Church and all spiritual affairs in com- 
/ plete subjection to the secular arm. It tended, how- 
\ ever, to restore order, to allay discord, and to promote 
\ peace ; and if it enlarged the influence of the new 
^ ruler, it is too much to say that he had no other 
Public In- motive. The Concordat was followed by a scheme 
of public instruction which also extended the power 
of the government over the Nation by putting in- 
tellect under the control of the State ; but here also 
it is imfair to assert that this was the sole object of 
General re- the First Cousul. The general effect of the various 

8ult8 of 

these re- measures of which we have faintly traced the outline 
was to improve extremely the administration of 
affairs, to diffuse tranquillity, and upon the whole to 
contribute to the national welfare ; and if some of 
these reforms, especially the return to centralization 
in local government, have had evil results of their 
own, and if they certainly made despotism more 
widespread and universally felt, they have almost all 
survived to this day, and have satisfied the wants of 
the great body of Frenchmen. The First Consul, 
however, took other means to consolidate his swav 
, Changes in which we must briefly notice. His authority rested 

the army. 

ultimately of course on the instnmient by which he 
had attained power, and he not only improved the 
discipline and organization of the French Army, but 
in a great measure transformed its spirit, overcame 
the jealousies of its chiefs which had made them- 
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selves more than ever apparent, and converted into 
enthusiastic devotion to himself its National and 
Eevolutionary instincts. But like all soldiers who 
have displayed capacity as rulers for political affairs, 
he concealed the omnipotence of the sword in the 
State, and he endeavoured to obtain support for his 
government from the elements of civil life in the 
Nation by associating it with a great mass of in- 
terests created by, and dependent on, himself. For Creation of 

a new aris- 

this purpose, while he generally maintained the tocracy, 
equality of Frenchmen before the law, he gradually 
formed out of the official classes, which he multi- 
plied in every conceivable way, an aristocracy of a 
new type ; and he tried by every means in his power 
to amalgamate it with whatever remained of the 
aristocracy which the Revolution had spared. To 
accomplish this object he introduced again all kinds 
of distinctions in social life — the Legion of Honour The Legion 

of honour. 

was the most remarkable — and at last ventured on Restoration 
restoring titles ; and by these means he no doubt 
strengthened the attachment to himself of the upper 
orders of Frenchmen who had risen to influence 
through the Revolution, and even allied them to 
some extent with the thinned relics of the old No- 
blesse ; though this new patriciate, as has always 
happened in similar cases, was a poor creation, un- 
stable, imtrustworthy, and little respected. Before 
long he effected another great change, which in- 
dicated whither events were tending. The Consulate 
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for ten years 'became one for life ; the authority of 
the Senate, composed of the creatures of the new 
ruler, was at once augmented and made more to 
depend on his will; and while the restrictions on 
the popular voice invented by Siey^s were nominally 
lessened, the Tribunate which had offered a show of 
opposition on several occasions to the autocrat in 
power, was reduced in numbers, carefully weeded, 
and practically merged in the mute Legislative Body. 
This * reform of the constitution ' of the year VIII., 
which made Caesarian despotism perfect, was, as 
before, sanctioned by a general vote of an over- 
helming majority of Frenchmen. 
By these means the government of Bonaparte be- 
came essentially the domination 'of one man, well 
ordered, spreading itself everywhere, gathering to 
itself all the forces in the State, shaping and 
controlling the national life, and surrounded by a 
gradation of powers and a set of influences which 
gave it a support. A considerable part of the new 
mechanism of the State had much in common with 
the ancient system which the National Assembly had 
tried to destroy for ever ; but though a certain re- 
semblance existed, the rule of Bonaparte, in most 
essential points, differed widely from that of the 
Bourbon Monarchy ; for if it was more despotic and 
sometimes oppressive, it was more national, and on 
the j^hole just. Its great and fatal evils of coxirse C 
were that it left everything to the will of one man, / 



^ 
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that it was wholly inconsistent with anything like I 
liberty, that it more or less weakened the national j 
energies, even when apparently most beneficent ; / 
that it was, at best, attended with precarious good, 
and might issue in grievous mischiefs; that, in a / 
word, even in. its most brilliant form, it was despotism \ 
with all the resulting perils. The Dictatorship, Its merits, 
however, of the First Consul, vicious though it was 
as a scheme of government and destined to end in 
terrible misfortune, had nevertheless the real excel- 
lences that it secured internal quiet to the State and 
gave France a variety of institutions which have 
stood the infallible test of time, and that it alike 
protected the order of things which had grown up 
under the Eevolution, and reconciled it in some 
degree with the past; and it is for this, among 
other reasons, that it remains dear to the memory of 
Frenchmen. As the administration of Bonaparte at wise Ad- 
home was generally at this period moderate, the tionofthe 
benefits that followed were almost unmixed. He, g^Jif 
indeed, showed himself implacably severe to the re- 
maining dregs of the Jacobin faction; and more 
than once treated with unsparing tyranny those 
whom he called the ' men of the September mas- 
sacres.' But he went on steadily with the auspicious ^ 
work of reconciling and moderating parties ; and he 
finally closed the list of the 4migr68, and admitted 
niunbers of the exiles into the service of the State. 
At the same time the noble system of public works 
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which have illustrated his era was set on foot ; the 
canals and roads which had been the pride of the 
ancient Monarchy, and for many years had been in 
a state of decay, were restored; and new towns 
springing up in La Vendee, the capital adorned with 
magnificent buildings, and the Alps spanned by vast 
military lines, attested the energy of the chief to 
whom France had committed her fate. 

Meanwhile Bonaparte already wearing, as it was 
I said, the ' the shadow of a kingly crown,' promoted 
carefully, by indirect means, the domination he had 
directly established, and hastened the movement to- 
, wards monarchy which had been visible even before 
.his time. He abolished the ceremonies in which the 
Republic commemorated the execution of Louis 
XVL, and caused the remains of Turenne — ^the 
great hero warrior of the most glorious days of 
Louis XIV., which even Jacobin frenzy had spared, 
though during the excesses of the Reign of Terror it 
had desecrated the rest of the Bourbon kings — to be 
transported solemnly to the Invalides, and buried 
with extraordinary pomp. He had already taken up 
his abode at the Tuileries, and eflfaced the marks 
which revolutionary passion or republican frenzy had 
left on the spot ; and he held what really was. a 
Court, with its accessories of etiquette and splendour, 
in that seat of fallen yet not forgotten royalty. At 
the same time he adopted a regal style in his corre- 
spondence with foreign Powers ; and though in his 
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relations with the Bodies of the State he preserved / 
forms of simple equality, and spoke and bore him- \ 
self as a private citizen, he always appeared in Paris \ 
with a magnificent retinue, and flattered the popu- I 
lace with the display of grandeur. He also en- / 
couraged in every way the luxury and taste of the 
Bourbon days, and spoke with contempt to those in 
his confidence of the savageness of revolutionary 
manners and of the absurdity of republican ways ; 
and in his serious moments he would often dwell on 
the instability of the institutions of France, on the 
necessity of settled power in an old State, on the 
evil effects of the philosophic theories — the ideology \^ 
he scornfully called them — which had swayed the 
minds of men a few years previously. Nor were the 
tendencies of which he set an example less clearly 
apparent in the tone of general opinion, practice, 
and sentiment. France teemed with addresses 
shedding incense on ' the new Saviour of social 
order ' ; and the Press, lately so anarchic and wild, 
but now controlled by a watchful police, poured 
forthTiomage in floods to greet the ruler who had 
' closed the terrible age of Revolution.' In the same Change of 
way the mimicry of Eepublican tastes which had France, 
been the mode a short time before disappeared in 
the salons of the capital ; the cant of classical liberty 
was heard no more ; ladies put off the Ionic costume 
of the Aspasias and Phrynes, of Greek times ; and 
military brilliancy, costly liveries, and the graces, 
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iiit fitfrr> >.Tti 'Liii' fr.T:LTx of Vefsaill»y showed 
T.itd=ti^l*^ i^rLix IX ziit imm sasqneiade in iriiicfa 
izyt 11^ lit :c Puii uii FziiSKe fg^oivd. Hie First 
t.:osr_l iifci Iii-erkZT t^e.G* ibe *i&i>i]]d of form'' 
f:-r ii:i^-%eLib> :<f Frc!7ifrr Trtfc> jgiiafl Fiaaoe 2Fidded 



r<^^^ Wi^i> B:»r.iTiEne Liki t«den iLus extending his 



Ti* y^ swTkT. ^ZiZ vt*:'T^zr.r^.y *z»i ir&afforaiing France, he 
L&i beefi d jS lcs^ &f^ive az>i fsii7ix;g abroad. In his 
f.rrl^ x^I&ti:'i.> a: iir.:> pc£i:*d be poisoed the policy 
of craf: ai>i ii:Tei>es^ iDCM^sis^ent vith the ideas of 
17S9, vLich had distii^jdshed his earliest efforts, 
ax.d be di^plaj^ an impefioits vill and grasping' 
ambition ; I'ut if be gave fioof of that lost for 
pjwer and domii^tion vbidi vas to end in luin, it 
^ii<>uld be recollected tbat the cLrcomsrances of the 
time, and even the c(mdact of same foieign Powers, 
contiibated to place him in the position heassmned. 
Ab if to rhow his contempt of Bepuhlican dreams, 
he made the Infimt of Spain, whom he had chosen 
for the purpose. King of the ceded Gfrand Duchy of 
Tuscany; and in this manner he riveted a yoke 
already becoming difficult to bear, on the abject necks 

itfcaft of the Spanish Bourbons. At the same time be 

sod ambi' 

tkm. annexed Piedmont to France, on the plea that the 

King bad given up the throne; and though he 
checked revolutionacy ideas in Italy, he made the 
Pope and King of Naples feel that they'hdd their 
possessions at his will and pleasure. Meanwhile 
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he increased the hold of France on her new con- 
quests and dependent Bepublics ; and, as might have 
been expected, he fashioned the ofiFspring to the sub- 
mission to himself which the parent displayed. As 
President he ruled the Cisalpine Republic, con- 
siderably enlarged by the treaty of Luneville, and 
given the general name of the Italian nation ; he 
managed Holland through a Constitution on the 
model of that existing in France, and though he left 
Switzerland nominally free, he practically controlled 

it as a French Province. The most remarkable ad- French in- 
tervention 

vance in his power, however, arose from his inter- in Ger- 
many. 

vention in Germany, due mainly to the quarrels of 

Grerman potentates. The secularisation of the Bis- 
hoprics, which had beeu a principle of the Peace of 
Luneville, led to angry contentions between the 
German Courts, each eager for a greater share of the 
spoil ; and Austria and Prussia made such exorbitant 
demands that the Sovereigns of the lesser States 
applied to the powerful ruler of France for aid. 
The First Consul gladly became a mediator, and 
secured a considerable increase of territory to 
Bavaria, Baden, and Wiirtemberg, while, to the 
extreme satisfaction of Prussian statesmen, he still 
further enlarged the bounds of Prussia with the view 
of strengthening her against Austria, thus following 
traditional French policy '^hich he had made in a 
special way his own. In this manner the influence 
of France, great in Germany since the day of 



Baltic to the Mediterranean. It was impossible but 
that the growth of this power should vex and alarm 
the only State which bad as yet contended success- 
fully with France ; and English statesmen, who had 
perceived from the first that the peace of Amiens 
could not last long, b^;an to apprehend that war was 
near. This was not the case, it was universally felt, 
of a Republic weak and distracted at home, though 
strong in its arms and ideas abroad, the existence of 
which was always precarious ; it was that of a gigantic 
Despotism, directed and swayed by commanding 
genius, and all-powerful in France as well as in 
Europe ; and Whigs and Tories equaUy agreed that 
the present state of the Continent was a danger to 
England. In this condition of feeling causes of dis- 
sension arose quickly between the two Powers : 
English politicians not unjustly complained of the 
Difputes enormous extension of French power and influence, 
land. ' aiid Bonaparte retaliated by denouncing the asylum 
Mayi^sos. given to conspirators against his rule in England, 
and the hostility of the English Press, of which the 
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Richelieu, was increased in an extiaMdinaiy degree ; 
but if the policy of Bonaparte was hard and calcu- 
lating, and Germans learned to lament the results, 
they might bear in mind who called in a protector 
when they indulge in homilies on French aggress i on- 
Oftax cz' In this way, in the midst of apparent peace, the 

Fr^rjii domination of France was extended, and her mler 
mAwnet, became the undisputed arbiter of Europe from the 
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freedom shocked his despotic instincts. Meanwhile, 
on the ground of the virtual infraction of the treaty 
of Amiens by French ambition, Malta was not ceded 
at the time arranged ; and recriminations on this sub- 
ject ended in a scene of violence in which the First 
Consul, breaking out into a real or feigned passion, 
spoke menacingly to our envoy in Paris. The pub- 
lication of a Frencli State paper, revealing a design 
of regaining Egypt, increased the quickening ele- 
ments of discord, and a kind of challenge which 
Bonaparte, with his usual scorn of popular forces, 
threw out generally to the English Nation, aroused 
an indignation impossible to allay. After fruitless Renewal of 

wftr Willi 

nfegotiations touching Malta, which, though a prin- England 
cipal occasion of the strife, had become merely an 1803. 
incident in it, war was renewed between the t^o 
coimtries ; and in May, 1803, the great Powers of 
the West had again closed in mortal encounter. It 
is vain to measure the provocation on either side, 
though in view of the recent aggrandizement of 
France, the retention of Malta was not contrary to 
the real spirit of the treaty of Amiens, and though 
in defying the free opinion of England, the First 
Consul made a signal mistake which illustrates one 
of his chief defects as a politician. But if the war 
was, perhaps, inevitable — for the preponderance of 
France was perilous in the extreme to England, and 
this justifies the acts of our statesmen — the renewal 
of the contest was to be deplored. It was to end in 
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frightful miflfortune to France, after raifiing her to 
the summit of glory ; it was to give England im- 
perishable renown, indeed, and yet to expose her to 
terrible dangers, to retard her social progress for 
years, and to involve her in a system of politics with 
which her people could have no sympathy. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE EMFIBE TO TILSIT. 

The new war between England and France was The First 

Consul 

embittered by passion, and a death-struggle from plans a 

— _ descent on 

the first. The First Consul now took up with ardour England, 
the idea of invading our shores, which he had con- 
sidered premature a few years before ; and he applied 
for months his commanding intellect to preparing 
the means of a formidable descent. Times had 
changed since he had advised the Directory to pause, 
and not to rim the risk of the enterprise ; he had 
absolute control of the naval resources of France, 
Holland, and Italy, largely increased, with those of 
Spain soon to be added to them ; his military forces 
overawed Europe, and nothing seemed too difficult 
for the daring warrior who had hardly met a check 
in his career of triumphs. Within a short time an 
immense flotilla, comprising more than two thousand 
boats, and light ve&sels with powerful guns, had 
been constructed along the seaboard extending from 
La Bochelle to Antwerp; and by degrees this 
menacing array was drawn together to the coast of 

B 
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Picardy, and, under the protection of miles of 

batteries, was collected in the narrowest part of the 

Channel, within sight of the white clififs of Dover. 

Thefloti]U Meanwhile troops had been marched in thousands 

and camp "^ 

of Bon- from all i)arts of the dominions of France; and 

logne. 

before long the country from Dunkirk to Staples 
bristled with the camps of the warlike masses 
which had been marshalled for the great expedi- 
tion. Boulogne, and the small adjoining ports, 
were chosen as the places of embarkation ; and the 
arrangements of Bonaparte were so well laid that 
his whole army, with its vast material, could be 
moved on board in a few hours, and the flotilla 
could be made ready for sea within the space of a 
single tide. It was not the purpose, however, of 
this great commander to expose this armament, 
formidable as it appeared, without ample protection, 
to the English fleets ; and to accomplish this object 
he matured designs which have always ranked among 
Project of his ablest projects. He calculated that the English 
the descOTt Admiralty, imagining that the descent would be tried 
fleet /"ffe ^^^ ^^® powerfully armed flotilla alone, would guard 
Channel. ^j^^ Channel chiefly with small vessels ; and if so, it 
might become feasible, notwithstanding the naval 
strength of England, to bring a great fleet into the 
narrow seas, and under its cover at the decisive 
point, to effect in safety the dangerous passage. 
For this purpose he planned a variety of schemes to 
draw away our squadrons from the waters of Europe, 
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and to concentrate an armada of fifty sail of the 
line in the straits that divide the two countries ; 
and though his combinations ukimately failed, they 
were more nearly successful' than i& commonly sup- 
posed. 

While Bonaparte was thu& straining every nerve Conspiracy 

of the mi- 

to master what he called Hhe wet ditcf of the gres 

^ af]Cain8t the 

Channel, a lamentable incident occurred which has First Con- 

Sttla 

left a deep stain on his public life, and was ulti- 
mately attended with eventful results.. The First 
Consul had, we have seen, shown generous clemency 
to the irmgriSf and most of them had returned to 
France, and even largely entered his service. A 
certain number, however, had remained in exile ; 
and a part of these men, associated with one or two 
chiefs of the late western insurgents, had joined in 
conspiring against the ruler whose power it was 
hopeless to shake openly. As far back as 1801 an 
attempt had been made against the life of Bonaparte^ 
by firing what was called an infernal machine, as 
he was proceeding to the opera ; and this was un- ^ 
doubtedly a royalist plot, though attributed at first 
by its intended victim to the survivors of the 
anarchist faction. These machinations, which had 
never ceased, became more active when the war 
again broke out, and a project to assassinate the 
First Consul and to destroy his government was 
formed in England, though it ia unnecessary to 
uotice the monstrous charge that English statesmen 

B 2^ 
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connived at it. The Count or Artois, to his lasting 
discredit, was cognizant of this criminal purpose, 
and it is said, even took part in it ; and though the 
leaders were men who had fought in the ranks of 
the Breton royalists, Pichegru, who had been exiled 
since Fructidor 18, was an accomplice to a cer- 
tain extent ; and Moreau, who had become hostile 
to Bonaparte, unwisely listened to the tempter's 
voice, though innocent of any murderous intent. 
The heads of the conspiracy, with Pichegru and 
Moreau, were arrested in Paris before they could 
efifect their purpose ; and one of the prisoners having 
deposed that a Bourbon prince was to join in the 
enterprise, the attention of Bonaparte was unhappily 
turned to the Duke of Enghien, a scion of the race, 
whose presence on the borders of the Black Forest 
had, with other circumstances, aroused suspicion. 
The unfortunate prince was suddenly arrested, though 
ofEn h?en ^^ Grerman territory, and hurried to Paris; and 
Miu-cK 21, though guiltless of all real crime, was shot by the 
sentence of a military commission, after a trial 
which does not deserve the name. Some of the 
conspirators were afterwards justly executed ; and 
the tragedy was closed by the banishment of 
Moreau, and by the suicide of Pichegru* in his place 
of confinement. 

The death of the Duke of Enghien was a crime 
which shows what despotism could effect in France, 

1 There seem to be no grounds for the charge that Pichegru was 
strangled in prison by the order of the First Consul. 
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though largely entitled to national gratitude, and 
seldom marked by mere vulgar cruelty. It is, how- 
ever, unfair to regard this act as an assassination of 
the worst kind, for there were grounds to suspect 
the Bourbon princes; allowance must be made for 
that dread of murder which has unhinged even the 
most powerful intellects ; and Bonaparte had a right 
to make an example of the Smigris who wickedly 
sought his life, though he unfortunately selected an 
innocent victim. The deed, moreover, was less 
culpable than the slaughter of the French envoys 
at Bastadt ; and if it can be only at best palliated, 
it is right to bear in mind that the age had 
acquired a character of violence and angry passion. 
The immediate efiFect of this tragic event was to 
hasten the movement towards Monarchy to whicl 
everything had been inclining. The possibility oi This event 
the sudden death of Bonaparte, which had been movement* 
brought before the public mind, caused men to hopeS Monarchy, 
that the evil results of his disappearance would be 
at least lessened if he were at once placed on an 
hereditary throne ; and the sentiments of the Nation 
made it eager to surround its ruler with the pomp 
of sovereignty. The First Consul naturally flattered 
these ideas, but whether from a desire to draw a 
distinction between the position of the Bourbons and 
his own, or from a wish for new and peculiar great- 
ness, he refused to accept the title of King. At last 
he selected the ancient dignity which had come 
down from the time of Charlemagne; and amidst 
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The First enthusiastic demonstrations of joy he was proclaimed 

Conral pro- 

•cUimed Emperor of the French in May 1804, designings 
tint Franch, himself Napoleon, by his Christian name, according 
J804. ' to the usage of Crowned Heads. The Empire, 
limited to his descendants, was upheld by digni- 
'taries, in part borrowed &om the Grermanic model, 
and in part firom that established by the ancient 
Kings of France ; and its military character was fitly 
expressed by the appointment of sixteen marshals 
chosen from among the principal chiefs of the fie- 
.publican armies. At the same time fresh changes 
were made in the shadowy institutions of the work 
of Sieyte ; and the senate was enlarged, while the 
popular tribunate was still further weakened, and at 
last suppressed. More important, certainly, than 
this mere shifting of the apparatus of despotic 
power, was the inauguration, of the imperial Court, 
in which the aristocracy of the new era vied with 
survivors of the old noblesse^ in flattery, vanity, and 
^ostentation. 
Coroiunion On December 2, Paris flocked to witness the 
leon Dec. 2, spectacle of the Coronation. In gratitude to the 
restorer of the faith in France, the Pope, had come 
from Bome to hallow the pageant, and had departed 
from the usage which his piiedecessors had imposed 
on the haughtiest of the German Emperors. The 
Pontiff, attended by a procession, in wliich mitres 
and crosses were strangely mixed with the sabres 
and banners of the imperial guard, passed along the 
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Seine to the ancient Cathedral, raised centaries 
before by the good St. Louis, and still towering in 
lofty state above the wrecks of the revolutionary 
tempest. The walls of Notre Dame were hung 
with tapestry rich with the golden bees of the new 
Sovereign ; the dim light, which showed nave and 
aisle, fell on the ranks of the Bodies of the State, of 
the representatives of foreign Powers, of deputations 
from the chief towns of the Empire, all arrayed in 
costly and orderly pomp ; and, as the sacred pro- 
cession entered, choir and organ pealed forth a 
solemn chant, and the prelates of the renovated 
Church of France knelt reverently to implore the 
apostolic blessing. Meanwhile Napoleon had left 
the Tuileries, escorted by the new great officers of 
State, and with the company of his marshals by his 
side ; and as he moved slowly along the ways which 
had seen all that was worst in the Reign of Terror, 
cheers burst exultingly from the thronging crowds, 
hailing a master as they had hailed Hhftrty^ On the 
arrival of the Emperor the assemblage in the Church 
stood up to greet him, amidst the swell of sacred 
music and' the blare of trumpets ; and it was with 
sentiments of mingled curiosity and awe that the 
spectators beheld the conquering soldier, wearing 
the goldeij laurel of the Csesars on his brow, do 
homage to the successor of the G-alilean fisherman. 
The ceremony now began, and Pius VII. poured the 
mystic oil on the kneeling Sovereign, and invested 
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him with the lesser emblems of power, the con- 
secrated Sword, and imperial Sceptre ; but, as he 
was about to complete the rite, Napoleon took the 
Crown from the hand of the Pontiff, and, with a 
significant gesture, placed it on his head himself, in 
witness of the supremacy of the State, and of his 
own paramount and chief authority. The Emperor 
then ascended a throne, encircled by a follovring in 
which great names of the Bourbon Monarchy stood 
by the side of republican soldiers and politicians ; 
and as the hymn arose which had fallen on the ear 
of Charlemagne when saluted Emperor of the West, 
the acclamations that echoed from Notre Dame were 
caught up by the vast crowds outside, and the roar 
of artillery joined in concert. The satirist may 
ridicule whatever was incongruous or out of date in 
the spectacle, but History notes its more suggestive 
features — how the Bevolution, in Napoleon's hands, 
arrayed itself in the forms of the Past, did external 
reverence at least to the symbols of majesty, order, 
and antique tradition, and embodied itself, so to 
speak, in the type of contented servitude and military 
despotism. 
New coali- Before long, however, pageants of this kind gave 

F?^r^ way to the Btemer scenes of war renewed over the 
greater part of the Continent. The execution of the 
Duke of Enghien, and the violation of the territory 
'of a German State, had given natural offence to the 
Powers of Europe; and fresh causes of irritation 
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arose, when, by a transformation expressive of his 
power, Napoleon converted the Italian Eepublic into 
a vassal Monarchy ruled by himself, and incorporated 
Genoa into the French Empire. Mr. Pitt, too, had 
returned to oflBce ; and his efforts, in the increasing 
peril of England, to reunite a confederacy against 
her foe, soon shaped alarm into definite purpose, 
and revived the Coalition ever ready to combine. 
By the summer of 1805 England, Austria, Bussia, 
Sweden, and Naples, had entered into a close 
alliance ; and it was hoped that even Prussia would 
join the League, as the overwhelming preponderance 
of France had begun to affect the policy of that 
Power, and to make it apprehensive for its own 
safety. Four lines of invasion were marked out by ^anof 

^ •'the attack 

those who directed the Allied councils ; the first by of the 

the North Crerman seaboard, the second up the 

valley of the Danube, the third from the Adige into 

Italy, and the fourth along the Neapolitan coast ; 

but the second attack only was to be made in force ; 

and the Austrians and Bussians who were to attempt 

it were separated from each other by the inmiense 

distance between Bavaria and the Galician frontier. 

These faulty dispositions were not lost en the great Campaign 

soldier who had so often triumphed over disunited 

and ill-led enemies ; and Napoleon prepared to defeat 

the Allies by operations worthy of his genius for 

war. Comparatively neglecting the subordinate Napoleon 

attacks, he resolved to meet the second in irresistible 
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iogne,and Strength, and to crush the Austrians before the 
and cap- Bussians could aid them; and as soon as he had 

tures an _ 

Austrian ascertained that his lingering fleets could not reach 

J^Oct. ^b® Channel to cover the descent, he broke up with 

' his whole army from Boulogne, and marched with 

extraordinary speed to the Bhine, while powerful 

detachments from Holland and Hanover descended 

on the Maine to join in the movement. By the 

second week of October these converging masses, 

directed with admirable precision and skill, had 

gathered on the rear of the Austrian army, which 

had been imprudently advanced on Ulm ; and within 

a few days an iron net was thrown roimd the doomed 

and bafSed host, and it was forced to surrender with 

Mack its chief. The whole vanguard of the Allied 

armies had been thus annihilated by a, simple 

manoeuvre resembling that which had destroyed 

Melas; and Europe never witnessed such a scene 

again until it was reproduced in our own days by 

< the capitulations of Metz and Sedan. 

Trafalgar "'^^^^ wonderful success was soon, however, to be 

8?**^k>nof cl^^^^^^^d ^y * tremendous disaster on the element 

the French qq which all the efforts of France were destined only 

and Span- •' 

ish fleets, to end in failure. We have referred to the combi- 

Oct. 21, 

1805. nations by which Napoleon endeavoured to collect a 

fleet of overwhelming force in the Channel; and 
these became in the highest degree formidable, 
when, in the autunm of 1804, Spain placed her 
naval forces in his hands. In the spring of tiiie 
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succeeding year a large French squadron set sail 
from Toulon, and, rallying a Spanish squadron at 
Cadiz, arrived safely in the West Indian seas, its 
object being to attract Nelson from European or 
English waters, and then, joined by a squadron from 
Brest, to make as quickly as possible its way to 
Boulogne, and so cover the projected descent. The 
first part of the scheme completely succeeded; 
Nelson was led away in a fictitious chase ; the 
French Admiral Villeneuve left the West Indies 
with a long start over his dreaded rival ; and though 
he was not met by the Brest fleet, he could have 
hardly been stopped had he made directly for the 
Channel, which, as Napoleon calculated, was but ill- 
guarded. But Villeneuve was timid, and inclined 
southward ; a light vessel detached by Nelson, with 
admirable forethought, gave the alarm ; an inde- 
cisive action, off the coast of Spain, induced the 
Frenchman to bear up for Ferrol; and though he 
had, still not a few chances of success, for he had 
been strengthened by another squadron, he shrunk 
firom his foes, and put into Cadiz. Within a few 
weeks his whole fleet was destroyed in the greatest 
naval battle of modem times; and this crushing 
victory, though dearly bought by the death of the 
greatest of English seamen, brought all further 
attempts of invasion to an end. Yet the glory of The project 
Trafalgar ought to blind no one to the inmiinent scenunight 
peril which England escaped ; Napoleon's manoeuvres ^®ei ^ 
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were nearly successful ; and bad Villeneuve had a 
ray of the genius of Nelson, he would, in all proba- 
bility, have made the descent possible. What saved 
England was not the defence of the Channel, which 
was left too feebly guarded, but the terror of her 
fleets, and the demoralisation of her foes ; and though 
Napoleon ought to have taken these moral elements 
\y more fully into account, he was not far from accom- 
plishing his design. We believe, however, that he 
entirely imderrated the resistance which he would 
have had to encounter had he succeeded in making 
the descent ; the English army was of Considerable 
strength ; and on this, as on other occasions, he 
unduly disregarded the enormous power of national 
forces under certain conditions. He might have 
captured London, but he would, we think, have been 
ultimately imprisoned within his conquest. 
Napoleon Trafalgar, however, was soon forgotten in the 

Vienna. cxultatiou of a Career of victories. The disaster of 
Ulm put an end to the scheme of invasion formed 
by the Coalition; and, having sent detachments to 
subdue the Tyrol, Napoleon, with the mass of his 
forces, marched down the Danube on the Austrian 
capital. The army he commanded was the finest 
which France, perhaps, ever sent into the field ; it 
had been trained in its camps at Boulogne to the 
highest point of endurance and vigour ; it had been 
organised upon the system of corps cParmSe^ and 
separate reserves, since adopted by all Continental 
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armies ; though it numbered several German contin- 
gents, it was not filled with unwilling auxiliaries, as 
became the case in subsequent campaigns ; and if it 
had sufiFered greatly in its late forced marches, it 
presented a combination of freedom of movement, 
of activity, energy, and trustworthy force, which 
justified the name of the Grand Army, thencefor- The Grand 
ward given it by its mighty leader. The conquering 
host rolled swiftly onwards, a few Austrian divisions 
and the Bussian army, which had reached the Inn, 
falling back before it ; and after passing the unde- 
fended lines of the feeders of the great Austrian 
stream, it was in possession of Vienna at the middle 
of November. Meanwhile the Bussians, led by Vienna oo- 
Kutusoflf, a captain destined to future renown, had 13, 1805. 
judiciously retreated into Moravia, opposing, as ob- 
viously was the course of prudence, time and distance 
to the far advancing enemy ; and before long they 
were encamped round Olmutz, supported by several 
Austrian detachments. Napoleon, however, having 
become master of the bridges of Vienna by a strata- 
gem, crossed boldly to the northern bank of the 
Danube, carrying out his system of daring move- 
ments, and relying on the ascendency of immense 
success ; and towards the close of November the 
Grand Army was collected, apparently in a dissemi- 
nated state, but really within the hands of its chief, 
in Lower Moravia, around Briinn and Austerlitz. 
His position had now become critical, for Prussia, 
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terrified at recent events, had begun to arm, and 
was about to descend through Bohemia on the French 
line of retreat, and the Archduke Charles, with his 
brother John, was hastening with a considerable force 
from Himgaiy ; and had the Allies simply awaited 
events. Napoleon must have retired before them. 
The Czar, however, Alexander, against the advice of 
Kutusoff, resolved to attack the French Emperor — 
that great captain had purposely assumed a timid 
attitude to deceive his foe — and in the last days of 
November, the Allied forces broke up from Olmiitz, 
Battle of and marched on Austerlitz. An ambitious attempt 

Aasterlitz, 

Dec. 2, to outflank Napoleon, and intercept his retreat on 
Ruin of the Vienna, unduly weakened the line of his enemy; he 
army. seized an opportunity which he had foreseen ; and, 

after a fierce and murderous struggle, tte Allied 
army was pierced in the centre, and became a mass 
of shattered and ruined fragments. The Sun of 
Austerlitz, to which the conqueror was wont to refer 
with just pride, saw the warlike strength of the 
Coalition struck down. / 
Peace of This great victory— the masterpiece of Napo- 

Dec. 16, Icon's tactics on the field of battle — was followed in 
a few days by a peace, made at Presburg. The Czar 
lost nothing but military fame; but Austria was 
compelled to surrender Venice, annexed to the new 
Italian kingdom ; and she ceded the Tyrol to Ba- 
varia, and recognised the Elector as an independent 
Sovereign. Baden and Wiirtemburg were also en- 
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larged, and the Elector of Wiirtemburg made, too, a Change 
King ; and thus Austria, the old rival of France, itr' 
was reduced to a Power of the second order, and the 
policy was carried on of extending the influence of 
France among the minor States of Germany. The 
King of Naples was soon afterwards dethroned, as a 
member of the late Coalition ; and the Emperor of Austria 

ceases to be 

Austria, with a just sense of dignity, acknowledged Head of the 
his position, and abandoned his claims to the Ger- Empire. 
man Empire, long an appanage of his House. 
Bavaria, Baden, and Wiirtemburg, with some lesser 
States, were now formed by Napoleon into what he TheConfe- 

deration of 

called the Confederation of the Ehine; and those the Rhine. 
German Powers which, in the late campaign, had 
proved useful and willing allies, became mere vas- 
sals of the French Empire, with their military forces 
in the hands of his chief. In this state of things 
Prussia was left wholly isolated ; and she was soon 
to reap the fruits of a policy which, beginning in Isolation of 
aggression, had ended in greed. Partly from alarm, 
and partly owing to an alleg(Bd violation of her ter- 
ritory by the French, Prussia had, we have seen, 
prepared to attack Napoleon, when dangerously ex- 
posed, in the rear ; but after Austerlitz, her govem.- 
ment recurred to its former course, and had accepted Conduct of 
Hanover, for some time occupied by the French 
armies, as the price of a . renewed alliance with 
France, though this perfidy was justly condemned by 
her people, and could only provoke the scorn of 
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Napoleon. The spoliation of the patrimony of the 
Crown caused England at once to declare war against 
Prussia ; and that Power, having endeavoured secretly 
to form a new Coalition against France, and a chance 
of peace with England having arisen on the accession 
of Mr. Fox to power, Napoleon dealt with Prussia 
after her own measure, and offered to. make over 
Hanover to Grreat Britain. This, and one or two 
other acts of the kind, proved too much for the 
patience of the Prussian court ; and, in September, 
1806, it recklessly drew the sword, amidst the exul- 
tation of an army proud of the great traditions of 
Leuthen and Bosbach. A daring offensive move- 
ment was begun ; and by the first days of October 
the Prussian forces had crossed the Elbe, and care- 
lessly advanced, extended along an immense line, 
from the Lower Saale to the Thuringian Forest. 
The Crrand Army which, since Austerlitz, had re- 
mained, for the most part, in Germany, and had 
been gradually directed on the Maine, was now 
moved through the Franconian defiles ; and, issuing 
from the valley of the Upper Saale, fell on the rear 
of its incautious foe, and overwhelmed the Prussians 
in a great battle at Jena, and another fought on the 
same day at Auerstadt. This success proved deci- 
sive, though Napoleon's manoeuvres were hardly as 
skilful as in previous campaigns ; in a few days the 
whole Prussian army, driven across the Elbe, had 
either disappeared or become a mass of demoralised 
captives ; Berlin had been opened to the conquerors; 
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and the French standards had advanced to the Oderi 5"in of the 

1 Prussian 

the military Monarchy of Frederick the GreatC army and 

A monarchy. 

having been crushed in about three weeks. ) 

This astonishing triumph, in its rapid sudden- Napoleon 
ness surpassing all that he had as yet achieved, im- against the 
pelled Napoleon to fresh efforts. Eussia had declared ^^^*^^' 
war before the rout of Jena, and had marched an 
army across her frontier ; a few thousand defeated 
Prussian troops had escaped to the northern verge 
of the Monarchy ; and, disdaining the perils of a 
winter campaign, the victor resolved to press for- 
ward, and to bring the war to a speedy conclusion. 
His legions were soon upon the Vistula ; and having 
crossed that great barrier stream, he endeavoured to 
bring his enemy to bay in the vast region of marsh 
and forest formed by the Bug, the Narew, the Ukra, 
and other rivers of Western Poland. But here his Winter 

campaign 

method of rapid invasions, his troops living on the in Poland, 
territories they entered, received a check from the 
forces of Nature, significant of its essential dangers ; 
the Grrand Army was arrested in its march, and ex- 
posed to cruel privations and want in the midst of 
barren and pathless swamps ; and, after a series of 
fruitless engagements, it fell back from Pultusk to 
the Vistula. The French Emperor now put his Campaign 

,, 1. 1 . , of 1807. 

soldiers into winter quarters along the line which 
extends from Warsaw to Thorn and the Baltic, and 
made preparations to besiege Dantsic ; but he was 
not given the repose he expected. The Eussian 

s 
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commander Benningsen, proud of having resisted 
the conqueror with success, attempted to assail liim 
in his cantonments; and moving his army behind 
the screen of the lakes which fill the distance from 
the Narew to the Passarge, fell on the extreme left 
of the French divisions along the seaboaxd of 
Eastern Prussia. Napoleon, however, had antici- 
pated the stroke ; and his antagonist having begxm 
to retreat, he pursued and attacked the Bussians 
at Eylau on February 8, 1807. The battle was 
terrible and sternly contested ; and though the 
Bussians retired from the field, the losses of the 
French were so heavy that they were not equal to 
prolong the contest. Napoleon was now in real 
danger, far away from France, and with the great 
Powers of Germany conquered, but indignant, oc- 
cupying his retreat ; but he stood firm and applied 
himself with more than even his wonted energy to 
restore his forces. Troops were raised in thousands 
from all parts of the Empire, of which its chief 
wielded the ample resources with extraordinary ad- 
ministrative skill ; and in a few months the havoc of 
war was repaired, and the Grand Army in greater 
strength than before. Hostilities were resumed in 
June; and Benningsen imprudently advanced to 
attack an antagonist greatly his superior in force. 
The Bussians were soon repelled from the Passarge ; 
and Benningsen, in an attempt to get back to the 
frontier, having crossed the AUe with extreme incau- 
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tion, Napoleon fell on him with terrible effect, com- 
pelled him to fight with his back to the stream, and 
routed him on the 14th of Jmie, not far from the 
little town of Friedland. This stroke was decisive ; 
before a week had passed the Grand Army was on 
the banks of the Niemen ; and, with Dantsic, the 
whole remaining provinces of the Prussian Monarchy 
passed into the hands of the conquerors. Within 
less than two years the imperial eagles, which 
crowned the standards of the French armies, had 
flown from the British seas, across prostrate Ger- 
many, to tlfe distant verge of the Bussian empire ; 
war had never been seen in such grandeur before ; 
though Napoleon's movements had not been free 
from hazards which had attracted the attention of a 
few thoughtful minds, though unseen by the crowd 
in the glare of victory. , 

In this series of triimiphs we see the strategy ofVp^.**"^^^- 
1796 repeated, on a larger scale, and with greater Jhese cam- 
results. To seize the decisive points in the theatre \ 
of war, to bring a superior force upon them, and to j 
interpose between divided enemies and beat them in \ 
detail by rapid manoeuvres, were the main objects of / 
Napoleon's movements ; and he generally attained 
them by daring attacks, and by forced marches 
which placed his soldiers on the most vulnerable 
parts of the hostile line. In these campaigns, how- 
ever, he had been greatly seconded by the mistakes 
of enemies, who had usually contrived to present 

s2 
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themselves to his crushing blows ; his system, as we 
have seen, had shown signs of fidling when exposed 
to the strain of natural obstacles ; and as the armies 
he led were infinitely better than those of the Allies 
in every respect, his exploits were not perhaps so 
wonderful as those aroimd Mantua and on the Adige. 
Changes in Such exhibitions of military force iiad, however, 

the art of 

war. never been made before ; and the antiquated methods 

of slow advances, of timid movements upon an im- 
mense front, and of never passing an untaken fort- 
ress, were finally abandoned by European generals. 
Thus in war, as in many other particulars, the French 
Bevolution wrought changes which had made it a 
new era in the History of the World ; and the 
strategy of Napoleon, in some of its aspects, was an 
expression of the increased energy and activity 
Meeting of generated by that event. The scenes which followed 
and Napo- the victory of Friedland rather bore a likeness to a 

leon on the , j.t_ x x-l j • ±. 

Niemen, strange romance than to the ordinary arrangements 
1807. ' <^f aflfairs of State. Unable to resist, the Czar sued 
for peace ; but Napoleon welcomed Alexander as a 
friend, for he wished to make him subserve his 
policy ; and after interviews between the two poten- 
tates, held chiefly in a floating tent on the Niemen, 



~) 



\ in the presence of the French and Eussian armies, 

/ peace was made at Tilsit, on the north Prussian 

Treaty of \ frontier. Bv this celebrated treaty Prussia was de- 

Tilsit, July. . *^ 

7 and 9, i prived of more than half her former possessions, and 

) became a mere vassal of the French Empire; a 
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kingdom of Westphalia was carved out of her Elbe / 

Provinces and added to the Confederation of the f 

Rhine ; and her conquests in Poland were given to j 

Saxony — she had taken part with France in the late V 

campaigns — under the curious name of the Grand j 

Duchy of Warsaw. At the same time France and [ 

Russia united in an alliance of the most intimate ( 

kind ; the Czar recognised the French Empire, and s 

pledged himself to uphold its power, and — what \ 

was more important — he undertook to oflfer his } 
mediation to England, and, if she refused it, to go ^ 

to war with that Power. In return for a co-operation Alliance 

/ between 

which appeared to set a seal to his domination in France and 
the West, Napoleon promised to second the designs ) dismember- 
of Russian ambition in the North and East ; and he Prussia, 
consented to the annexation of Finland, and of the\ 
provinces of Turkey north of the Danube, insisting, / 
however, that Constantinople should, in no con-/' 
tingency, become Russian. The conqueror justified j 
the dismemberment of Prussia, and her seeming ruin ( 
as a State, by a reference to the proclamation of 
Brunswick in 1792. 

The purpose of Napoleon in making this treat^k Objects of 

I Napoleon in 

was to obtain a complete and enduring guarantee Smaking the 

._ _- /treaty. 

for the supremacy of France on the European Con- 
tinent, to divide Germany more thoroughly than 
before, and to subject her everywhere to French 
influence, and, finally, to raise a new foe against 
England, whose efforts might lead to important 
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results; and it appeared an admirable scheme of 
state-craft, if such disturbing elements as national 
'^ . \^\ passions and the jealousies of rulers had no existence. 
The dangers, however, that lay hid under the new 
arrangement of the map of Europe, and in the re- 
sults of French conquests, were as yet withdrawn 
from almost every eye ; and the power of Napoleon 
His power was now at its height, though his empire was after- 
height wards somewhat enlarged. At this period that 
gigantic rule extended undisputed from the pillars 
^ of Hercules to the furthest limits of Eastern Germany; 

if England still stood in arms against it, she was 
without an avowed ally on the Continent; and, 
drawing to itself the great Power of the North, it 
.appeared to threaten the civilised world with that 
universal and settled domination which had not been 
Extent of seen since the fall of Bome. The Sovereign of France 
Fr^®ijE^.. from the Scheldt to the Pyrenees, and of Italy from 
P*'®' j the Alps to the Tiber, Napoleon held under his in^- 
/ mediate sway the fairest and most favoured part of 
/the Continent; and yet this was only the seat and 
( centre of that far-spreading and immense authority. 
Vassal ) One of his brothers, Louis, governed the Batavian 
7 Eepublic, converted into the Kingdom of Holland ; 
j another, Joseph, wore the old Crown of Naples ; and a 
i third, Jerome, sat on the new throne of Westphalia ; 
\ and he had reduced Spain to a simple dependency, 
\ while, with Austria humbled and Prussia crushed, he 
was supreme in Germany from the Ehine to the 
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Vistula, through his confederate, subject, or allied' Allied and 
States. This enormous Empire, with its vassal ap- states. 
pendages, rested on great and victorious armies in 
possession of every point of vantage from the Niemen 
to the Adige and the Graronne, and proved as yet to 
be irresistible ; and as Germany, Holland, Poland, 
and Italy swelled the forces of France with large 
contingents, the whole fabric of conquest seemed 
firmly cemented. Nor was the Empire the mere 
creation of brute force and the spoil of the sword ; 
its author endeavoured, in some measure, to con-^ 
solidate it through better and more lasting influences 
Napoleon, indeed, suppressed the ideas of 1789 eyery-| TheEmpire 
where, but he introduced his Code and large social/ civiiiaation 
reforms into most of the vassals or allied States ; he\spect8. 
completed the work of destroying Feudalism which 
the Eevolution had daringly begun ; and he left a 
permanent mark on the face of Europe, far beyond 
the limit of Eepublican France, in innumerable j 
monuments of material splendour. And thus it has ^ 
happened that much that he founded has survived^ 
his fall and his short-lived conquests ; the extent of 
his sway may be still traced by the reach of institu- 
tions established by him ; and even nations who felt 
the terrors of his sword and rose justly against his; 
domination, still acknowledge that his rule was not * 
without good, and have a kind of sympathy with the / 
modem Caesar. 

Nor did the Empire at this time appear more 
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Prosperity firmly established abroad, than within the limits of 

of FriDoe. ^ 

the dominant State which had become mistress of 
Continental Europe. The prosperity of the greater » 
part of France was inmiense ; the finances, fed b 
^e contri butions o f war, seemed overflowing' and on 
the increase ; and if somids of discontent ^wrere oc- 
casionally heard, they were lost in the uni^v^ersal 
acclaim which greeted the author of the ZLational 
greatness, and the restorer of social order and wel- 
fare. The Jacobin faction had long shrunk out oi 
sight ; the memory of the Revolution and the Reign 
of Terror was felt as a foolish or hideous dream ; the 
public tranquillity was imdisturbed ; and, in the 
splendour and success of the Imperial era, the ani- 
mosities and divisions of the past disappeared, and 
France seemed to form a united People. I^ too, 
the cost of conquest was great, and exacted a tribute 
of French blood, the military power of the Empire 
shone with the brightest radiance of martial renown; 
Marengo, Austerlitz, Jena, and Friedland could in 
part console even thinned households ; a career of 
glory opened on soldiers which, if brief, was not 
seldom brilliant; and the chiefs of the armies, 
enriched with the wealth of vanquished Provinces 
and subject Kingdoms, and invested with lofty and 
sounding titles, forgot the rivalries of an earlier time, 
and joined in docile homage to their great master. 
PubKc 2»jj0 mamificent public works with which Napoleon 

works of ° *^ ^ 

Napoleon, adomed this part of his reign, increased this senti- 
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ment of national grandeur ; it was now that the 

Madeleine raised its front, and the Column, moulded 

from captured cannon, which a fresh outburst of 

Jacobin frenzy overthrew, only a few months ago, 

in the presence of the mocking enemies of France ; 

and Paris, decked out with triumphal arches, with 

temples of glory, and with stately streets, put on 

the aspect of ancient Eome, gathering into her lap 

the gorgeous spoils of subjugated and dependent 

races. The government of the Empire had by this Character 

time become of a purely monarchic type ; it had vemment. 

abolished all republican forms, evert to the calendar 

of 1793, and had made dukes, counts and barons by K 

scores, out of the leading men of the new age ; but if^ fi^ 

it showed the defects of absolute power, it was still \ 



r 






essentially the firm, national, and equal despotism of 
the Consulate, reconciling parties, keeping down 
anarchy, and as yet acceptable to a people which 
had forgotten even the thought of liberty. Nor 
had the great reforms of the Consulate been without 
ample and beneficent fruit ; religious passions had 
altogether subsided ; and the State was adminis- ) 
tered with an energy, a regularity, and a general •-;, 
equity, which France had never experienced before. 
\ Yet, notwithstanding its apparent strength, this Elements of 

' weakness 

^ structure of conquest and domination was es- and decay 

' sentially weak, and liable to decay. The work of pire. 

1 the sword, and of new-made power, it was in oppo- 

.' sition to the nature of things ; it came in conflict 
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with national traditions, with popular instincts, Tv-ith 
moral forces ; and it was to illustrate the old fable 
of the Titans heaping Pelion on Ossa, and being 
overwhelmed by the bolts of Olympus. The ma- 
terial and even social benefits conferred by the Code, 
and reform of abuses, could not compensate van- 
quished but martial races for the misery and dis- 
grace of subjection ; and, apart from the conuner- 
cial oppression of which we shall say a word here- 
after, the exasperating pressure of French officials, 
the exactions of the victorious French armies, and 
the severities of the conscription introduced among 
them, provoked discontent in the vassal States on 
which the yoke of the Empire weighed ; and made 
the people of the Confederation of the £hine, of 
/^ Germany, and even by degrees of Italy, more or less 
Tendency \hostile to the rule of the stranger. The prostration, 

ofGennany' ° ^ ' 

to unite ^oo, of Austria and Prussia, which had been the 

through / 

common / result of late events, had a direct tendency to make 
/these Powers forget their old discords in conmion 
j sufiFering, and to bring to an end the internal divi- 
( sions through which France had become supreme in 

Jealousy of! Grermanv ; the recent formation of a Saxon Poland, an 

Russia. A . . 

evident protest against the Partition, could not fail 
ultimately to give tunbrage to the Czar; and the 
triumphant policy of Tilsit contained the germs of 
a Coalition against France more formidable than she 
SeGrand ^^^ 7®^ experienced. At the same time, the real 
rtrSgtib. strength of the instrument by which Napoleon main- 
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tained his power, was being gradually but surely im- 
paired ; the imperial armies were more and more 
filled with raw conscripts and ill-afifected allies, as 
their size increased with the extension of his rule ; 
and the French element in them, on which alone 
reliance could be placed in possible defeat, was being( 
dissipated, exhausted, and wasted. Add that while 
it was being thus sapped at the root, the Empire ^ 
had been continually growing, with a growth too 
rapid to be sound or lasting, that the ambition of its 
chief appeared to enlarge as the circle of his con- 
quests expanded, and that the old League of the 
Continental Powers against the Eevolution was 
being gradually changed into an alliance, unrecog- ' 
nised as yet, but being formed of nations against \^ 
a military despot; and we shall understand what ; 
perils lurked beneath the surface of the imperial ^ 
sway which overawed Europe. 

Nor was the Empire, within France itself, free The re- 

SOUf CGS of 

from elements of instability and decline. The France 
finances, well administered as they were, were so Ttraiiied. 
burdened by the charges of war, that they were only 
sustained by conquest ; and, flourishing as their con- 
dition seemed, they had been often cruelly strained 
of late, and were unable to bear the shock of dis- 
aster. The seaports were beginning to suffer from 
the policy adopted to subdue England ; and though 
the Emperor made persistent efforts to prepare for 
^ an Actium in the British Channel,' they invariably 
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ended in disgrace and flEtilure. Meanwhile, the con- 
tinual demands on the youth of the nation for never- 
ceasing wars, were gradually telling on its militaiy 
power ; Napoleon, after Eylau, had had recourse to 
the ruinous expedient of taking beforehand the 
levies which the conscription raised; and though 
complaints were as yet rare, the anticipation of the 
resources of France, which filled the armies with 
feeble boys unequal to the hardships of a rude cam- 
paign, had been noticed at home as well as abroad. 

Moral evils ^^^ ^®^^ *'^® moral ills of this splendid despotism 
^thernleof j^gg certain than its bad material results. Too 

Napoleon. 

much, indeed, has perhaps been made of the politi- 
cal corruption of the imperial system ; for though 
instruments of new power are peculiarly subject to 
ii this baneful influence, it does not appear to have 
X ^^ been worse than it had been imder the fallen 

Monarchy; and the France of Napoleon did not 
parade the shameless dissoluteness and social vices 
which had characterised part of the republican era. 
It is also unfair to ascribe to the Empire the want of 
eminence in art and letters which we see in France 
during the whole period from 1789 to 1815, for this 
deficiency was mainly due to the concentration on 
alien subjects of the energies of the French intel- 
lect, even if it be true that the attempts made by the 
Emperor to remove the dearth were rather calcu- 
lated to prolong and increase it. Still the inevi- 
table tendency of the Empire, even at the time of 
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its highest glory, was to lessen manliness and self- 
reliance, to fetter and demoralise the hmnan mind, 
and to weaken whatever public virtue and mental 
independence France possessed ; and its authority 
had already begun to disclose some of the harsher 
features of Caesarian despotism. This was seen not 
merely in arbitrary acts, but in suspicious jealousy 
of any forces or influences not controlled by the 
State, and in an interference, petty and vexatious ; 
alike, even with the arrangements of social life; ; 
and the effects were slowly provoking ridicule or 
discontent, though the murmurs as yet were scarcely j 
heard. 

The great and paramiount cause, however, of th€(^ insecurity 
insecurity of Napoleon's Empire was that its ex-^hich 
istence hung not only on the life, but on the will iiSln^v^on 
of its mighty creator. Without solid foundations 
abroad, and springing from Eevolution at home, it ) 
was, in the main, the work of a single man ; and • 
it might obviously perish as quickly as it arose by 
the death of its chief, or through the failure of therf 
gigantic projects which he could design and com-\ 
pass, without the least check on his undivided ] 
power. And the Sovereign who wielded this/ 
immense authority was a soldier who had hardly^ 
known defeat, who stood at the head of gigantic / 
armies, and whose soaring imagination, urged by \ 
ambition, was one of the most distinctive of many 
splendid faculties ! And the ruler who had reached 
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these heights of grandeur had overthrown tlie old 
Order of Europe, and had placed his foot on the 
necks of conquered nations ; yet was really sustained 
only by the unstable forces of a State recently torn 
by fieyolution, and by a Nation of which the incon- 
stancy had been stimulated of late by every possible 
means, which could pass with the rapidity of thoug^ht 
from enthusiastic devotion to scorn and hatred, ajid 
which, especially at the touch of misfortune, could 
suddenly awake from gilded servitude, and with 
strange levity repudiate what it had seemed to 
revere 1 Should that vaulting ambition o'erleap 
itself, should disaster overtake the spoiled child of 
fortune, should that despotism weigh with too heavy 
a burden, in what perils would the Empire be in- 
volved, amidst a hostile Europe, and a France linked 
to Napoleon chiefly by the frail tie of success ? 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

THE EMPIRE TO 1813. 

Before the war which ended with the Peace of Tilsit, Retrospect 
,the conduct of Napoleon had, in many respects, been policy of 
that of a great and sagacious ruler. He had, doubt- 
less, even then, given proof of a passion for power, 
and of grasping ambition, had revealed a purpose to 
extend still further the domination of France on the 
Continent, had committed a great political mistake 
in irritating and defying England, and had justly 
outraged the opinion of Europe by the execution of 
the Duke of Enghien ; and as the character of man 
does not really change, though circumstances may 
largely affect his acts, it is possible to show that, 
from the beginning of his career, he was one and the 
same in his essential nature. But History, in judg- 
ing the leaders of States, can hardly enter into this 
minute enquiry ; and as it contemplates the public 
life of Napoleon during the first part of his wonder- 
ful career, it can excuse much that is more or less 
blameworthy, and finds more to admire than to con- 
demn. Many of the reforms of the First Consul 
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remain monuments of his great capacity, and his 
despotism in France, though heavy from the first, 
was also attended with immense benefits ; and if he 
annexed half-subject Italian provinces, if he in- 
^ creased the influence of France in Grermany, if he 
' precipitated an unfinished quarrel with England ; 
nay, if he put to death iniquitously a Bourbon 
Prince, his policy and conduct in these particulars 
may be justified, in a greater or less degjree, firom 
the peculiarities of the time, the condition of Europe, 
the traditions of France for long ages, the ante- 
cedents of the aggressive Eepublic, and the violence 
and confusion of an era of Revolution. But con- 
quest, and all engrossing power on a scale hitherto 
unknown in Europe, had the influence on this ex- 
traordinary man which they have exercised on 
natures of the same kind ; they enlarged the scope 
of his daring ambition, and made his sanguine in- 
tellect believe that nothing was beyond the reach of 
his efforts ; and they led him into a series of acts, the 
imprudence and inexpediency of which were per- 
ceived even by ordinary men, and which hastened, 
probably by many years, the ruin of that colossal 
dominion, which, however, could not have been last- 
it change/" ii^R- We have already seen that the treaty of Tilsit 
woiw after) tended to unite Germany, and even Eussia at last, in 
Tilsit. / hostility against the French Empire ; and from this 
• time forward Napoleon engages in enterprises and in 
a course of policy, in which, if we still see his genius 
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for wax, and his skill in administering affairs of 
State, we more often trace the excesses of mere force, 
the presmnptuous over-confidence of success, and 
the exaggerated notions of arrogance and pride. 

One of the first cares of the French Emperor, TheConti- 
after sheathing his victorious sword at Friedland, tem,i8oY5. 
was to mature a scheme for subduing England, and 
forcing her to accept a humiliating peac^ which 
had occupied his thoughts for a considerable time, 
and became known as the Continental system. The 
Directory had, many years before, attempted to in- 
jure British commerce by excluding English and 
colonial produce from the ports and territories of 
France and her allies ; and England had retaliated 
by severe measures which even the occasion could 
hardly justify. Such acts, however, were trifling 
compared to the vast plan for ruining England 
through her trade, which Napoleon conceived in 
1806-7, and which forms one of the most striking 
instances in which despotism has set itself to con- 
tend against nature. The Lord and controller of 
five-sixths of the Continent, he deliberately resolved 
to close Eur ope, along its cir cumference^ to access 
from England ; and for this purpose, by two famous 
ordinances, known as the Berlin and Milan Decrees, 
he declared that English and colonial merchandise 
should be confiscated wherever it was found, in the 
Empire or its allied States, and that even ship- 
ping which touched at British harbours should be 

T 
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included in the general proscription. As France 
commanded the entire coast from the Baltic to 
the Mediterranean seas, and Russia fell in with 
Napoleon's project, the effect of this scheme, if fiilly 
realised, would have been to shut out England from 
all the best markets, to cripple her resources, and to 
blight her industry ; and though it was never even 
nearly carried out, it certainly did her a great deal 
Its mis- of injury. The consequences, however, to the French 

chieroiu 

effects upon Empire and its dependencies were to be &r miore 
disastrous.^ The Continental system caused fright- 
ful distress in a short time in every maritime town 
from Biga to Amsterdam and Venice, and blotted, 
as it were, their prosperity out, by sapping and 
impeding their trade; and it created general and 
just discontent in all the allied and vassal States, 
and even within the limits of France, by depriving 
millions of the conveniences of life, and by subject- 
ing the mercantile and manufacturing classes to the 
oppressions and exactions of a host of officials 
charged to enforce its harsh and un&ir restrictions. 
This system, in fact, was a vexatious tyranny which 
did palpable and widespread mischief, and brought 
the sense of wrong home to innumerable hearths ; 
and it quickened the exasperation and animosity of 
the subjugated but reluctant Continent. This, how- 

^ The ruinous effects of the ContinenttU system in weakening the 
Empire and impelling Napoleon to fresh conquests are well pointed 
out in M. Lanfrej's Bistovre de Napokan L yol. iii. chap. 10. 
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ever, was hardly its principal result ; the iniquitous- 
provisions of his commercial policy being largely 
eluded outside France, Napoleon was urged still ifrurges' 

Napoleoib 

further to stretch the boimdaries of his overgrown to make 
; Empire, and to proceed to fresh annexations and 
conquests ; and this supposed necessity, in conjimc- 
tion with the promptings of his ever-growing am bi- L 
tion, contributed greatly to hi& final overthrow. 

The establishment of the Continental systenaL 
caused Napoleon at once to turn his eyes to Spain 
and the neighbouring kingdom, Portugal, which,, 
though still independent States in name, had, and 
Spain especially, become subject more or less com- 
pletely to the ruler of France. An event which Proiectof 

^ •' invading 

occurred in the autumn of 1807 accelerated a Spain andi 

Portugal.. 

design already formed, and he resolved to drive the 
Sovereigns of the Peninsula from their thrones,, and 
to convert it into a vassal Province.. Eussia, after 
Tilsit, as had been agreed, had offered her mediation 
to England, and had declared war when it had been 
refused ; and as Napoleon, with the consent of the 
Czar, had proposed to force Denmark to place h^ 
resources at the disposition of the two potentates^ 
the English ministry had anticipated the stroke, 
and, as the Danes would not give up their fleet, had 
caused Copenhagen to be bombarded. On the plea Napoleon 

^ ^^ ^ dethrones 

that this act, the harshness of which was infinitely theHouseof 

Braganza) 

more apparent than real, permitted him to do what Nov. Dec. 
he liked in Europe, Napoleon pushed forward an 

T 2 
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army on Lisbon, and proclaimed that the House of 
Braganza had ceased to reign ; and soon afterwards 
he gradually introduced considerable forces into 
Spain, which took possession of the frontier fortresses 
And ultimately advanced beyond Madrid. The dis- 
The Royal sensions of the imbecile Spanish Bourbons facilitated 
Spain the Emperor's unscrupulous policy ; and Charles 

Bayonne, 1^*9 the nominal King, having refused to sanction 
duetto "^^ abdication in favour of his son extorted froni 
thethrone ^™5 Napolcou induced the whole royal femily to 
May, 1808. accept him as the arbiter of their rights, and having 
brought them together at Bayonne, obtained from 
the old King a cession of the Grown, and im.n)e- 
diately conferred it on his brother Joseph. This 
.J treacherous deed of violence and wrong, though 
accompanied by a new Constitution for Spain, which 
put an end to many inveterate abuses, led to unex- 
Generai pected and momentous consequences. The pride of 

rising in 

Spain,May, the Spaniards was stirred to its depths ; the Nation 
sprang as a man to arms, to resist the detested yoke 
of the stranger ; juntas, as they were called, pro- 
moted and organised an insurrection in every pro- 
vince ; and in an incredibly short time great bands 
of levies, far from worthless foes in a land of moun- 
tains, had, with what existed of the regular army, 
fallen on the invaders wherever they could be found, 
and encircled them, as it were, with a consuming 
fire. The rising was vigorously supported from 
England, and before long its eflfects were remark- 
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able. Napo leon had been completely surprised, in Capituia- 

hj s, usual scorn of popular feel kigs; his forces in ien,Juiyi9^ 

Spain were widely scattered^ and unable to keep the 

country down ; and though his soldiers were easily 

victorious in one or two engagements in the open 

field, one of his lieutenants, Dupont, was obliged to 

surrendOT with a large detachmient in the Sierra 

Morena, and another was ignominiously driven out 

of Castile. Meanwhile, a British force under Sir First ap- 
pearance of 
Arthur WeUesley — a name destined to illustrious SirA.Wei- 

_— leslev on 

fame — had defeated the French divisions in Portugal, the scene., 
and had also compelled them to capitulate ; and a of Cintra, 
French squadron in the harbour of Cadiz had been igoi' ' 
destroyed or forced to strike its colours. Before the 
autumn of 1808 the imperial eagles had been made Great re- 

verses oftlie 

to fly in disastrous retreat towards the seat of their French, 
power, and not a Frenchman south of the Ebro was 
seen. 

These disasters amazed and excited Europe, and 
filled Napoleon with indignation. His renown, he 
knew well, was the mainstay of his power ;: and he 
poured troops into Spain in thousands to subdue 
what he called ' a rising of the mob.' His discip- 
lined armies soon scattered in flight the levies that Napoleon 

invades 

ventured to cross their path ; and, having swept Spain and 

enters lila~ 

through the Somo Sierra pass, he installed his drid, Dec. 

2 1808 

brother in pomp in Madrid. But the national resist- ' 
ance lived on; it broke out in a savage guerilla 
warfare, in a country made for a movement of the 
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He 'leaves 
the Penin- 
sula at the 
news that 
Anstria 
was arm- 
ing. 



kind ; and Saragossa gave a glorious example of a 
defence imitated by other cities. Napoleon, how- 
ever, went on persistently with the work of sub- 
jugation ; and before long he had crossed the 
Ouadarramas again, in pursuit of a small British 
army, which from Leon had threatened his line of 
retreat, but was retiring before his overwhelming 
forces. His march was interrupted by the news that 
the attitude of Austria was becoming dangerous ; so 
quitting the Peninsula, he returned to France ; and 
the enemy whom he had hoped to crush not only 
^ ^ eflfected his escape to the sea but inflicted a check 
on one of his best lieutenants. By this time, how- 
ever, a fresh contest had begim on another theatre 
of war. Encouraged by recent events in Spain, and 
supported by the British exchequer, Austria rose 
suddenly and declared war; and the Archduke 
Charles, in April 1809, advanced with a large army 
from the Inn to the Iser, his object being to surprise 
the French and their allies, dispersed widely on 
either bank of the Danube. Napoleon, however, 
who had arrived from Paris, had just time to antici- 
pate the stroke ; and drawing together his scattered 
divisions with admirable precision, quickness, and 
art, he turned the Austrian left wing, broke through 
its centre, and compelled the Archduke to take 
refuge, completely defeated in a game of manoeuvres, 
not the least wonderful in the Emperor's career, 
behind the neighbouring hills of Bohenua. The 
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imperial legions once more poured victoriously down 
the valley of the Danube ; and within a month from 
the opening of the campaign, Vienna was, for the 
second time, in their power. Napoleon, however, 
was not able in 1809, as in 1805, to master the 
bridges :iiear the capital ; and in an attempt to cross 
to the nortliem bank of the Danube, and to bring Reverse of 

, . Napoleon 

his antagomst there to bay, he met a serious reverse on the Da- 
at Aspem, his army being divided on the stream, Aspem, 

May 21 22 

and a sudden flood having carried away the artificial igog. ' ' 
passages he had made. This disaster, however, was 
repaired by prodigies of perseverance and skill; 
and by July 5 the whole Grand Army, with re- 
serves summoned from Italy and the Ehine, had 
made its way over the firmly-held river, and de- 
bouched into the great plain of the Marchfield, from 
an island in which it had been camped and fortified. 
The battle which ensued was bloody and terrible ; a Batttie of 

Wagram 

vigorous effort made by the Archduke against the and victory 

of the 

French left proved nearly successful; but the French, 
Austrian centre and right were pierced ; and Napo- i809. ' 
leon, after a desperate struggle, in which nearly 
300,000 men fought, stood at last triumphant on 
the low hills of Wagram. The blow, though not 
nearly so overwhelming as those of Austerlitz, Jena, 
and Friedland, was too much for the strength of Treaty of 
Austria, and peace, purchased by fresh cessions of Oct. i4 
territory, was made at Vienna in autumn. 

This campaign restored the power of the con- 
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qneror ; and a subsequent event appeared to increase 
it. Napoleon had married several members of his 
family into royal Houses — vassal Sovereigns could 
not refuse him anything — and after Wagram he 
found means to repeat the experiment in his own 
Napdeon person, ffis wife Josephine had borne him no child« 

divoroeB ^ * ' 

Josephine, and in order to strengthen and prolong his dynasty 

and marries *^ o ^ j 

the Arch- he obtained a divorce, and soon afterwards married 

duchess 

Maria a youthful daughter of the Emperor of Austria, the 

March iiy" Archduchess Maria Louisa. This marriage was cele- 

\ brated with extraordinary pomp, and seemed to set 

/ a seal on his greatness ; nor was the advantage for 

/ a time illusory, as Austria, wearied with repeated 

I defeats, for the present inclined to a French alliance. 

V England, backed by the insurrection of Spain, now 

/ became once more the only open foe of the master 

of more than thirty legions ; and had Napoleon, at 

this juncture, made the Peninsula feel the whole 

power of his arms, he could, humanly speaking, have 

subdued the country, and kept it free from English 

Successes intervention. But the Emperor comparatively neg- 

Arthur lected Spain, for his armies had routed the Spanish 

Wellesley , . , . ^ , ^ 

in 1809, in levies m several engagements m 1809, and, if they 
aad Spain, had been foiled by a British force at Oporto, and in 
a struggle at Talavera, they had lately compelled 
it to retreat into Portugal; and as the conquest 
appeared nearly complete they were scattered over 
a variety of points, and nowhere collected for a 
decisive movement^ although in numbers extremely 
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formidable. This state of things was thoroughly His pro- 
understood by a commander whose wisdom was to sight and 
throw a momentous weight into the scale of fortime, ^m. 
and who had perceived with profound insight the 
weak point in Napoleon's system of war, and the 
best method to cope with it. Sir Arthur Wellesley 
— become Lord Wellington for his success at Oporto 
and Talavera — had seen clearly that the rapid inva- 
sions of the French armies without regular supplies 
might be encoimtered by obstacles and want ; and 
as the forces oJf Napoleon in the Peninsula appeared 
unlikely to draw together, he had satisfied himself 
that he could find the means of maintaining himself 
against any probable foe, and, in any event, of re- 
embarking his troops. For this pui*pose he caused 
a position on the verge of Portugal, between the 
Tagus and the sea, to be fortified with extreme care 
and secresy; and he gave orders that, should the 
French advance, his army should retreat to this 
place of vantage, destroying, as it fell back, the 
adjacent regions. The consequences of these masterly 
arrangements were memorable in the highest degree. 
Napoleon, ignorant of what his antagonist had done, 
directed Massena, in the summer of 1810, ^to drive 
the English into the sea ; ' but the French army was Memorable 

^ *' > campaign 

far too weak for the purpose; and when, having of Torres 

Vedras, 

been checked at Busaco, it arrived before the im- and com- 
penetrable Lines — ever since famous as those of feat of the 

French 

Torres Vedras — ^affcer a march of suflfering through June, isio. 

May 1811. 
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a wasted country, it recoiled amazed from an im- 
passable barrier. After a series of attempts to bring 
Wellington to bay, Mass6na -was ultimately com- 
pelled to retreat ; and he reached the frontier with 
the mere wreck of an army ruined by disease and 
privations. 

The issue of this remarkable campaign caused 
wonder and hope to thrill through Europe. The 
forces of Napoleon in Spain were immense ; and yet 
the conqueror had been worsted, at the decisive 
point, by a small army; and a way to encounter 
him seemed discovered. Soldiers began to study the 
strategy of Wellington as they had studied that of 
the French Emperor ; and the name of Torres Vedras 
was in every mouth as that of Bivoli and Areola had 
been. Meanwhile, G-ermany shook fiercely in her 
bonds ; secret societies spread the flame of patriotism, 
and invoked vengeance on the detested foreigners ; 
and though the courts of Austria and Prussia stood 
timidly aloof, and the princes of the Confederation 
of the Rhine continued to lick the hand of their 
master, the divided members of the great Teutonic 
family drew towards each other with the feelings of 
a common nationality and hate of oppression. Dis- 
turbances, too, broke out in Holland, half ruined by 
the Continental system ; symptoms of discontent were 
apparent in Italy ; and the tale of Continental 
troubles was increased by a violent quarrel between 
Napoleon and the Pope. Nor was France free from 
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anxious symptoms ; Bordeaux, Marseilles, and the 
seaport towns were full of sounds of anger and dis- 
tress; the steady consumption of war in Spain had 
made the conscription extremely unpopular; taxa- 
tion and bankruptcies had enormously increased ; 
and notwithstanding a watched Press, and mute or 
obsequious Bodies of State, unquiet murmurs began 
to be heard and even to threaten a distant tempest. 
The real strength of the imperial armies had also 
become more and more weakened; the soldiers of Murmurs 

in France. 

Wagram were very inferior to those who had marched 
from the camp at Boulogne; and the addition of 
feeble boys to the ranks, and of auxiliaries listless if 
not false, had gone on with accelerated speed. Every 
sign, in a word, of coming danger, which could have 
been noted in 1807, had grown more visible in 1811 ; 
and the birth of a son at this time to Napoleon, Birth of a 

.«!. jT. 1 .. ., ij son to Na- 

was not felt tp be, m general opinion, as it would poieon, 
have been a few years before, an assurance of the {^^ ' 
stability of his throne. The conqueror, however, 
from the height of his splendour could not see the 
shadows that were creeping on ; and in the face of 
the Continent, awed but indignant, he incorporated 
Eome, Holland and the Hanse Towns into the terri- 
tories of the French Empire, in order to complete 
his rule in Italy, and to carry out more thoroughly 
the Continental system. 

These aggrandisements could not fail to arouse 
the jealousy of the only State on the Continent 
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which still preserved a shadow of independence. 

?bf c^, ""^ T^® Czar had soon abandoned the alliance of Tilsit ; 

pSteswith ^® ^^ resented a refusal of the French Emperor to 

RuasiA. pledge himself not to restore Poland or to make 
additions to the G-rand Duchy of Warsaw ; and he 
protested against the annexation of the Hanse Towns, 
and the occupation of Prussia by French troops 
which had been continued ever since Friedland. 
Napoleon had retorted by insisting on the necessities 
of the Continental system ; and increasing coolness 
became open dissension, Alexander having, in self- 
defence, relaxed some of its worst restrictions. Na- 
poleon resolved in 1811 to invade Bussia the follow- 
ing year; and the preparations he made for the 
enterprise surpassed all that he had yet attempted. 

Napoleon Austria and Prussia were compelled to promise him 

prepares to r r 

invade support ; the princes of the Confederation of the 
Nov., 1811, Rhine were ordered to have their contingents ready; 
material of war in immense quantities was accu- 
mulated in the North German fortresses ; enormous 
magazines were formed to afford subsistence to half 
a million of men, for the difficulty of following the 
usual system of war in Eussia had been foreseen ; 
and the whole forces of Western Europe were banded 
together for an expedition unequalled in its gigantic 
Campaign conception. Slowly and by degrees the prodigious 

Ot XOxAt 

host, an assemblage of many races and tongues — 
Italians, Crermans, Dutch, Poles, and even Spaniards 
and Portuguese, commingled with the dominant 
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French — was moved from distant points on the Con- 
tinent; and by the early spring of 1812 it was 
aggregated on the plains of Northern Grermany. 
The Emperor, leaving Paris in May, was soon at 
Dresden, where old Europe, in the persons of himibled 
and vanquished Kings, bowed in homage before the 
revolutionary Caesar ; and on June 24, 450,000 men, 
with 60,000 cavalry and 1,200 guns, crossed the The Grand 
Niemen from the verge of Prussia, and entered crosMsthe 
the borders of the Russian Empire. Wilna was jumu 
attained in a few days ; but the difficulties of the ^^^^' 
vast enterprise had already made themselves seriously 
felt ; desertion and disease had set in ; the march of 
the colimins had been delayed by the mass of im- 
pediments on their track ; and Napoleon was obliged 
to make a long halt while the Bussian armies, which 
had advanced to the frontier, escaped from his well- Retreat of 
designed manoeuvres, and. though separated and sians.^ 
feebly led retired slowly into the distant interior. 

The French Emperor had now the means, with- political 
out incurring any serious risk, of dealing Russia a Na^ieon 
decisive stroke ; he might have avenged a great pub- ^ori^g^ 
lie crime, and proclaimed the freedom of the Polish ^°^*'^^- 
Nation. But he characteristically preferred a merely 
hollow alliance with the Austrian and Prussian Courts ' 
to the Polish People ; and though his armies were 
crowded with Polish soldiers, he intimated to a 
deputation at Wilna that he could not undo the work 
of the shameful Partition. He broke up from Wilna 
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in the middle of July, leaving the greater part of 
He pursues his impedimenta behind, in order to pursue his 
sians. retreating enemies, who, divided into two great 

masses under Barclay de Tolly and Bagration, held 
an extended line on the verge of Lithuania, from 
Drissa on the Dwina, to the heads of the Dnieper. 
Napoleon's movements were made slow by bad roads 
and the want of supplies, already causing havoc 
among his troops ; and Barclay, carefully eluding his 
foe, succeeded in joining his colleague at Witepsk, 
and concentrating the united Bussian forces, about 
250.000 strong. The Grand Army had, by this 
time,, lost considerably more than a third of its 
numbers, the young soldiers who filled its ranks, and 
Difficulties the auxiliaries, disappearing in thousands ; but Na- 
Grand poleon, hoping to outmancBUvre his opponent, 
marched upon Smolensko, in order to turn the 
positions of the Eussians, or to compel them to 
fight. Barclay, however, now in supreme command, 
and imitating the defensive method of Wellington, 
merely checked the Emperor and fell back, destroy- 
ing the country upon his way, and Napoleon at 
Smolensko only found ruins, and a battle continually 
tioMuien cl^di^g 1^8 grasp. He resolved still to continue the 
Jy^*P*^ pursuit ; but it is a mistake to suppose that he took 
no precautions; on the contrary he sent large de- 
tachments to cover and secure his flanks and rear ; 
he ordered large reserves to come up from Grermany; 
and he directed immense magazines to be formed at 
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Smolensko, Wilna, and other places. Having thus, 
as he thought, made his advance safe, he set off from 
Smolensko with about 160,000 men, drawn on 
through the vast expanses of Bussia by the hope of 
ever-receding victory ; but still Barclay stubbornly 
retired, and the invaders became more and more 
weakened. At last the indignation of the Bussian He marches 
army at its prolonged retreat led to the removal of terioJ^of ™' 
its chief, and KutusoflF— the able veteran of 1805— ^^*'^*- 
having been appointed to the command by the Czar, 
was reluctantly forced to offer battle. The encoun^ Battle of 

- Borodino, 

ter took place at Borodino, on the way to Moscow, Sept. 7, 
on September 7. It was murderous beyond all past 
experience ; and though the Bussians lost the posi- 
tion, their antagonists could hardly claim a triumph. 
KutusoflF, however, judiciously fell back, and on Sep- The Grand 

Army 

tember 15, 1812, the Grrand Army was master of enters 
Moscow, the extreme limit of the march of the sept. 15' 
Tricolour. 

The daring advance into the heart of Bussia, 
enormous as the losses of the French had been, now 
seemed justified by the event; and Napoleon ex- 
pected to dictate peace. A tremendous catastrophe 
was, however, to show what patriotism and hatred 
could plan and accomplish. The governor of Mos- The Ru»- 
cow set fire to the city in order to cut oflf its re- nor of 
sources from the French, and as it was chiefly con- gets fire to 
structed of wood, it was soon a desert of devouring ® ^^^' 
flame. Napoleon, however, still lingered on the 
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Napoleon gpot, convinced that the Czar would yet treat; 
the hope of though Kutusoff, meanwhile, with prudence and 

peace. 

skill, had drawn together his shattered forces, and 

was already menacing the Emperor's retreat. The 

Begimung hope of negotiation having proved firuitless, the 

of the re- 
treat from Grand Army at last left tlie ruins of Moscow on 

Oct. 19,' October 19, the intentpn of Napoleon beinff to 

1812 

march southward, and to attain Lithuania through a 
country in which his soldiers could find the means 
of subsistence. The movements, however, of the 
French were -sluggish, for they had loaded them- 
selves with the spoils of Moscow ; and after an in- 
decisive action at Malo Jaroslavetz, the Emperor 
abandoned his previous design, and retreated by the 
Horrors of way he had before advanced. The suflferings of the 
e retreat, pj-g^^jij jj^ ^^^ Wasted region became gradually more 

and more intense ; famine, aided by cold, destroyed 

thousands; Kutusoff hung on the flanks of the 

perishing host, annoying it with bristling swarms of 

Cossacks ; and the Grand Army which, before leav- 

' ing Moscow, was still more than 100,000 strong, 

/ *-* i dwindled into a mass of 40,000 fugitives before it 

^ ' . t »* * reached the remains of Smolensko. News of fresh 

misfortunes were here received ; the magazines had 

been hardly formed; two Russian armies, bearing 

before them the detachments he had left to protect 

Imminent his flanks, were gathering- to bar the Emperor's re- 

poieon and' treat, and the only chance of safety was to press 

oftheSmJ-! onward, and endeavour to open a way to Wilna. 
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The wreck of the Grand Army, before long joined 
by the divisions which had tried to cover its wings, 
toiled feebly along the Lithuanian wastes, pursued, 
as hitherto, by its relentless foes ; and, after increas- 
ing losses and horrors, it found itself on the Beresina, 
assailed and almost surrounded by hostile forces. It P^sageof 

the Ber^- 

ought to have been destroyed to the last man ; but sina, Nov 
its remains were saved by the skill of its chief, and I812. ' 
the terror his name still spread around ; and, strew- 

« 

ing its path with the dying and the dead, it gradually 
approached the still distant frontier. At Smorgoni Napoleon 

•^■^ ° leaves the 

Napoleon gfave the command to his brother-in-law, army ^or 

^ ^ ' France, 

Murat, the new King of Naples, and hastened oflf to Dec. 6, 
France to raise fresh levies — a step which has been 
very differently judged — and after he had gone, the 
dissolution of the ruined array went on more rapidly. 
Considerable reserves, which had come up, were in- Destruc- 
volved in the fate of the survivors of Moscow ; and, Grand 
after plundering the magazines at Wilna, the thinned 
remnants of the once mighty host repassed the 
Niemen in little knots and bands, of which some 
were rallied behind the Vistula. More than 550,000 
men, including reserves, had entered Eussia, and it 
is doubtful if 50,000 of these were ever seen again 
with the eagles. 

The causes of this tremendous ruin, the near Reflections 

on this 

prelude to Napoleon's fall, may be indicated in a catas- 
few words. Something may be ascribed to the bad 
composition in every respect of the Grand Army, 

u 
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and something to the effects of the cold ; and the 
conduct of Barclay, after Smolensko, and of Kutu- 
' Boff, during the retreat, was able. The constancy, 
^ too, of the Eussians was great ; and the burning of 
' Moscow certainly had immense, and possibly decisive, 
results in depriving the invaders of winter quarters. 
Napoleon may also have shown a want of his usual 
energy at Maroslavetz, and perhaps on one or two 
other occasions ; he probably ought not to have left 
his army; and his manoeuvres to overwhelm his 
enemies failed, though marked by his accustomed 
Causes of skill. The paramount cause of the disaster, how- 

the ruin of "^ 

the French, ^ver, was that Napolcon's system of daring invasion 
^as adopted on an_extravagant scale, and was ct- 
/4ountered, after some faulty operations, by the R us- 
C sian commanders in the fitting way^ the Grand 
/Army perished from want, led on hundreds of miles 
in a barren country ; and, curiously enough, the very 
means which Napoleon employed, at the outset of 
the campaign, to ensure its support only led to mis- 
chief, for its impedimenta paralysed brilliant ma- 
noeuvres, which otherwise might have bromght the 
war to an end. The example of Wellington at 
Torres Vedras contributed thus to this, mighty over- 
throw; but Napoleon was anything but the madman 
which he has been called by superficial critics ; and 
fV ^ it is at least doubtful whether he would not have 
triumphed, had not Moscow been suddenly destroyed 
"",— .a contingency on which no leader could reckon. 
\ 
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He was a great commander in 1812, as he was 
throughout his military career, though his over-con- 
fidence was more apparent then than it had been on 
previous occasions ; and, apart from the enterprise 
itself, undertaken in the pride of ambitious power, 
the chief mistake he probably made in the campaign 
was that of a politician, not of a chief of armies — 
the not disarming the Czar on the frontier by liber- 
ating the Polish race &om its chains. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

PALL OP HAPOLBOH. 

Ketnm of APTEB leavingT the lemains of the Grand Army — ^he 

Nanoleon ^ 

to fmm. had hoped that it would rally at Wilna — ^Napoleon 
returned to Paris in disguise through the frozen 
plains of Poland and G-ennany. The reception he 
met was very different from that which had greeted 
the warrior of 1799 ; and though the official noblesse 
of the Empire concealed their alarm by increased 
servility, France maintained that silence which is 
often ominous. An incident during his absence had 
revealed how really precarious was his Bevolutionary 

SmScT^ throne ; an obscure republican of the name of Malet 
had deceived persons in high places by the news of 
the Emperor's death; and Napoleon heard with 
amazement and anger that even the Bodies of the 
State had never thought of his infant son as his 
possible successor. To strengthen his dynasty, on 
paper at least, he declared the Empress Regent in 
the event of his death ; but graver matters soon 
engrossed his thoughts. The Prussian Contingent 
in the Grand Army, having advanced only a short 
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way into Courland, had made good its retreat com- 
paratively intact ; and, on being apprised of the 
issue of the campaign, its commander, York, 
openly revolted from the French, and went over 
with his men to the Bussian camp. This defection Defection 
proved the shock that lets the avalanche loose, and Dec. so' 

1812. 

sets it in motion to change the landscape. Northern ' v 
Germany rose a;s a man to arms ; the Prussian army 
— it had been organised after Jena on that peculiar 
system of which we have seen the astonishing re- ^ ^V 
suits ; and it was even now capable of large expan- 
sion, though, in deference to Napoleon's jealous 
will, reduced to a small standing force — compelled 
its ruler to declare war against France; insurrec- 
tions broke out in the Hanse Towns ; and the heave 
of a great national stirring was seen in Saxony and Rising of 

Germany, 

the States of the Confederation of the Ehine, and January- 
March, 
even in Austria under absolute rule. The Czar, who isis. 

had followed the march of KutusoflF, encouraged this 

universal movement; and in the first months of 

1813 the Bussian and Prussian armies, seconded by 

a great wave of popular war, were sweeping over the 

North German plains, and eflFacing the signs of 

French domination. Murat fled with the ranks of Retreat of 

the Grand Army, giving up the command to Eugene pebni^-' 

Beauhamais, the viceroy of the Italian Kingdom; J^Js^^' 

and that chief, conducting the retreat with skill, and §°®5Pn^ 

undismayed by the flood of enemies, made good 

with diflSculty his way to the Elbe, though obliged 
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to abandon the French garrisons in the fortresses 
on the Oder and Vistula. 

Napoleon heard this intelligence with scorn and 

wrath, and addressed himself to pluck safety from 

Hitim- danger. He treated the rising of Grermany with 

menw pre- 

paratioiutD contempt, as he had treated the rising of Spain, 

repair his 

fortttces. warned his crowned vassals to be on their guard 
against what he called ' a Jacobin movement,' and 
to have their contingents ready by the spring ; and 
wrote to his father-in-law, the Emperor of Austria, 
already hesitating in the French alliance, that he 
reckoned with confidence oi;i Austrian aid. His real 
power, however, was of course in France ; and he 
strained his great faculties to the utmost to repair 
the disasters of 1812, and to make preparations for 
a fresh struggle. The resources of France were still 
great; she still lavished them to maintain her 
power, though cruelly stricken and discontented ; 
and by summoning old soldiers to the eagles, by 
making regular troops of the National Guards, and 
by anticipating the conscription of the succeeding 
year. Napoleon set on foot, in a few weeks, the enor- 
mous mass of half a million of men, and even gave 

Badcondi- it military organisation and form. These levies, 

tionofthe -^ ° 

French however, though still bearing the honoured name of 

IdvieB 

the Grand Army, had little in common with the 
bands of Austerlitz ; every arm, especially cavalry, 
was weak; and though under a great commander 
they were to show that they oould gain battles, they 
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formed a very imperfect instrument of war. The Campaign 

•^ ^ of 1813. 

Emperor took the field in the last days of April, and 
in a short time the survivors of the awful retreat, 
drawing from the Elbe to the Elster and the Saale 
had joined in Saxony the new legions which had, as 
it were, sprung from the earth at the bidding of 
their renowned master. By this time the Eussian 
and Prussian armies had crossed the Upper Elbe and 
exposed themselves to the Emperor's blows, in the 
hope of gaining the support of the vassal South 
German States ; and they fell on the French as they 
were advancing on Leipsic, through the broad plains 
of Liitzen. The encounter was stem, but skill pre- Battle of 

T "If A 

vailed ; and though the success of the French was May 2/ 
really trifling, the trained soldiers of the Allies were 
forced to retire before troops composed largely of 
young conscripts. The star of Napoleon seemed now 
to emerge in splendour again from passing clouds; 
the subject Kings of Bavaria and Saxony made haste 
to put their contingents in his hand ; he entered 
Dresden in a few days in triumph ; and, as the Eus- 
sians and Prussians continued to fall back, he pur- 
sued them to the verge of Silesia, and defeated Battle of 

Baiitzeo 

them in a great battle at Baiitzen, one of the most May 20-21, 

1813 

remarkable of his wonderful exploits. He had now 
approached the Oder and Vistula, and had he pro- l^p^^^^^ 
longed this victorious march he would certainly have 
set his garrisons free, and perhaps have crushed for a 
time the rising of Germany. He thought, however. 
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Austria 

proposes 

terms to 

Napoleon 

which he 

unwisely 

rejects. 



that a delay of a few weeks would greatly improve 
his unformed armies ; and confident that a decisive 
triumph would lay his enemies prostrate at his feet, 
he consented, Austria having intervened, to an 
armistice which, as events turned out, was a capital 
and striking political mistake. 

The negotiations that followed form a signal 
proof how ambition and pride may blind genius. 
Austria evidently at this moment held the balance 
between the belligerent Powers in Germany ; and 
though the Austrian Grermans wished for war with 
France, the Cabinet of Vienna, after Liitzen and 
Bautzen, thought peace with Napoleon an essential 
object, and proposed terms which would have left 
him master of France, Italy, Holland and Belgium, 
providing only for the independence of Germany, 
and the suppression of the Confederation of the 
Bhine. Napoleon, however, had no desire for 
peace; he had established his armies along the 
Elbe in positions where he hoped to renew the 
glories of 1796 on a grander scale, and to defy even 
all Europe in arms, when his military strength 
should have been more developed ; and he refused 
to listen to the proposals of Austria, apparently in- 
different to what her forces might be, to the dis- 
affection of the Germans in his ranks, which had 
become manifest for some time, and to the national 
and angry rising already threatening on every side. 
In this state of things the Austrian Government, 
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forgetting the old dislike of Prussia, and the recent 
ties that bound it to France, and yielding to impe- 
rious public opinion, inclined gradually towards the 
Allies ; but no engagements were definitively formed, 
until events on a distant theatre of war determined 

'I'hft sue- 

a hitherto halting purpose. After Torres Vedras, cesses of 
Wellington had fought with varying success in 1811; in SpSn^^*^ 
but in the following year — his own forces having A^^tria to 
been increased by Portuguese levies made good {^oaiiaon. 
soldiers by his skilful h9.nd, and drafts from Eussia 
having weakened the French — he invaded Spain, 
winning a great battle at Salamanca upon the 
Tormes ; and though ultimately obliged to retreat, 
he liberated a considerable part of the Peninsula. In 
1813 he dealt the decisive stroke; advancing from 
Portugal with an army superior in numbers for the 
first time to its foes, and aided by masses of Spanish Battle of 
levies, he routed the French with great loss at jtlne 2^ 
Vittoria ; and in a short time he had reached the 
Pyrenees, and stood on the verge of that mighty 
Empire which had seemed invulnerable a few months 
before. This splendid success decided Austria ; she 
threw in her lot with the Allies ; and the most for- The French 
midable Coalition she had ever yet encountered, from Spain, 
encircled France, already worn out and exhausted. 

Napoleon, it is unnecessary to say, made a fatal Europe in 

arms 

mistake in rejecting these terms; even if he be- against 
lieved that Austria was false, his conduct was arro- *^ ^°' 
gant and over-confident. Hostilities began on 
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Hig views August 10, on an immense circle from the Oder to 
in the the Elhe, and from the Bohemian range to the 

Baltic, the centre of operations being the plains that 
form Saxony and the south of Prussia. Napoleon, 
as we have seen, had occupied the Elbe, and held its 
passages in great strength, throwing out secondary 
forces as far as the Elbe and Oder on either side ; 
and from this position he hoped to defeat his enemies, 
and repeat the dazzling strokes by which he had 
ruined Wurmser and Alvinzi in detail. The con- 
ditions, however, of the contest had changed ; it 
was more difficult to reach divided enemies in the 
broad space between the Oder an'd the Elbe, than in 
the narrow area between the Tyrol and the Adige ; 
the allied commanders had learned the Emperor's 
game ; and, above all, the levies of the French were 
very inferior to the allied armies, composed largely 
of seasoned troops fired by a sentiment of national 
Plan of the hatred. The general plan of the Allies was to avoid 

JV.lli^A * 

Napoleon when he attacked in person, but to fall on 
his most distant lieutenants, and gradually to con- 
verge on their dreaded adversary when his strength 
had been thoroughly impaired ; and as even in num- 
bers they were greatly superior, about 550,000 to 
360,000 men, they justly calculated on success at 
last. Their first movements, however, were ill- 
designed, and gave Napoleon a brilliant victory which 
in previous campaigns might have proved decisive. 
In the absence of the Emperor, who had set off 
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against the Prussians in Upper Silesia, the Austrians 
and Eussians under Schwartzenberg moved through 
the Bohemian hills on Dresden ; but their operations Batde of 

_ Dresden, 

were uncertain and slow ; their great antagonist had Aug. 27, 
time to return ; and they were completely defeated in 
a pitched battle, in which Moreau, who had joined 
their ranks, from animosity to the ruler of France, 
met a death unworthy of a French commander. 

Napoleon thought that he had now the Coalition 
in his powef, but he was to be taught by a striking 
example how firm was the constancy of his present 
enemies. He despatched a force through the 
Bohemian passes to intetcept the retreat^ of the 
Allies ; and, in the days of Marengo and Eivoli, the 
manoeuvre would probably have been successful. 
Either through his own over-confidence, however, or 
from errors in which his lieutenants fell, the detach- 
ment was too weak to make victory certain ; and 
it was crushed at Culm by an attack of the Allies, 
who, instead of surrendering, as had been expected. Battle of 
assailed the French with determined energy. This Aug. 30, 
victory redressed the balance of fortime, and events 
followed which turned the scale. Adhering to their 
scheme, the Allies fell on the distant lieutenants of 
the Emperor ; one was defeated on the Katzbach in 
Silesia, another at Grrossbeeren in Prussia, and a third Battles on 
with crushing effect at Dennewitz ; and, instead of bach, a?" 
being rent asunder by his blows, the firm arrays of ^^ and 
the allied armies drew in gradually their immense 
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circle, and gathered upon their hemmed-in foes. 
Meanwhile the Grrand Army was fearfully diminished 
by losses in the field, disease, and want ; the Con- 
st Denne- federate Princes of the Bhine grew doubtful, and 
28 to Sept. gradually assumed a menacing attitude ; the auzili- 
aries deserted from the French in thousands, and 
vast masses of insurrectionary levies hung on the 
skirts of the dwindling host, keeping up a ruinous 
and unceasing warfare. The time had come at last 
for more daring movements; and Bliicher, the 
vigorous chief of the Prussians, with Bemadotte— 
once a Marshal of France, but now transformed into 
a Swedish Prince — crossed the Elbe in the last days 
of September; while Schwartzenberg issued again 
from Bohemia, the object of the Allies being to 
meet at Leipsic and overwhelm their adversary. 
Napoleon, had his movements been free, might per- 
haps even yet have baffled his foes ; but he could 
not trust his vassals in his rear ; and he was slowly 
but siurely forced upon Leipsic, and compelled to 
Great fight at great disadvantage. The first encounter 

Ldpric!"^ took place on October 16; and though the Allies 
^^^Jg^^ were at least 230,000 strong and the French not 
more than 150,000, the terror inspired by the 
Emperor was such that the battle had no decisive 
result. By the 18th, however, ^great reinforce- 
ments had poured in to support the Allies ; the 
Saxon contingent abandoned the French on the 
field of battle, and fiercely attacked them; and, 
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after a desperate conflict, the Grand Army, which 
fought magnificently when brought to bay, was 
gradually compelled to leave Leipsic. The destruc- 
tion of the single bridge on the Elster, on the line 
of retreat, caused frightful confusion ; a large part 
of the French army was cut off ; and the victor of 
many fields was driven to the Ehine, leaving his 
garrisons on the Oder and Vistula to their fate. A 
gleam of success shone feebly on the retiring host ; 
Bavaria had joined the Coalition, and Napoleon 
crushed a Bavarian force that had placed itself reck- 
lessly on his path ; but in the first days of November 
the allied standards, borne by the power of embattled driven to 
Europe, lowered on the imperilled Empire from t^®^^^^- 
across the Ehine. 

Such had been the results of the campaign in 
Saxony ; and though the defections of the Grerman 
troops, which contributed largely to the final issue, 
might silence those who have been lately holding ^y 
up French military honour to the scorn of Europe, 
Germany had been set free from foreign invasion, 
and her people had showu heroic patriotism. In Defeats of 

. the French 

other parts of the theatre of war, fortune had also in Italy. 

_ . _ Wellington 

turned against the French Emperor. Austria had invades 

France 

invaded Italy from the north ; Eugene Beauhamais 
had been beaten on the Adige; and Wellington, 
after a vigorous conflict with Soult, one of the ablest ^ 
of the Imperial lieutenants, had descended on France 
from the Pyrenean frontier. Thus war gathered 
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from all sides on the Empire, and the internal con- 
dition of that huge structure showed ominous signs 
of collapse and ruin. The Princes of the Confedera- 
tion of the Bhine had before this abandoned their 
master; the Kingdom of Westphadia had already 
fallen ; and Holland, and even Belgium, wasted by 
the^aUi^ the conscriptiou of the Continental system, had 
and subject either risen or threatened revolt; while far to the 

states. 

South, Murat — ' a paladin in the field, and a fool in 
the closet,' in Napoleon's phrase — was trafficking 
with Austria, to save Naples. In France, too, the 
late mistress of Europe, the state of affairs- was 
extremely alarming, and every thing portended ap- 
Desperate proaching disaster. 1813, following 1812, and the 

conaition of 

the Empire, devouring years of the Spanish war, had consumed 
the military strength of the Nation ; and only the 
shadows remained of the proud legions which had 
once trampled on prostrate Europe. Even the 
material of war was wanting in old France ; it had 
been dissipated on a htmdred fields, or transported 
to the Adige and the Elbe ; and the finances, once 
upheld by the spoils of conquest, had suddenly 
failed, and were wholly exhausted. Nor was the 
temper of the Nation such as could endure invasion 
or continued defeat; its ardour of 1793 had died 
out; long wars and despotism had impaired its 
energy ; and it was rather overwhelmed by the sense 
of misfortune, than resolved bravely to meet and 
subdue it. Though, too, the numerous classes and 
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interests enriched by the Empire still clung to it, 
they secretly felt the general discontent ; and the 
very servility of the instruments of power added to 
the dangers arising from the instability of a Bevo- 
lutionary State, and the mobility of the national 
character. 

Napoleon did not yield to despair, though ruin Napoleon 

thinks only 

seemed on all sides imminent. He might at this of a death- 
juncture have obtained peace by ceding part of the '^^^^'* 
frontier of the Ehine ; but he thought of little but 
a death-struggle. He gave orders to summon to 
the field all Frenchmen who had served in the army, 
though he characteristically refused to appeal to the 
nation ; and, calculating that the Allies would not 
move till spring, he prepared to contend for the 

greater part of the Empire. The remains of his His prepa- 
rations, 
forces were distributed along the immense front, from 

the Scheldt to the Adige, as he believed that he 

would have time to reinforce them ; and though he 

finally abandoned Spain^ he resolved to strike for 

the whole Ehine and Italy. Had he been permitted 

to mature his plans, it is difficult to say what the 

result might have been ; but the Coalition had been The Allies 

taught not to repeat the errors of 1793 ; and the Fr^*^ 

allied chiefs were in a very different mood from the ^^* ^^^^' 

Yorks and Brunswicks of a former day. Towards 

the close of December 1813 they set in motion their 

immense hosts; and Bliicher and Schwartzenberg 

crosssed the Bhine in two masses from Goblentz to 
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^ B^Ie, while to the North Bemadotte invaded 
Belgium, and Wellington, to the South, ad- 
vanced to the Adoor, This sadden and overwhelm- 
ing invasion completely disconcerted Napoleon's 
projects, and for several weeks met no resistance on 
the theatre where it was most formidable. Driving 
before them some feeble French detachments, and 
masking, as it is called, the fortresses on their way, 
Bliicher and Schwartzenberg soon passed the Vosges ; 
and by the middle of January 1814, their converg- 
ing armies reached the edge of the vast plain which, 
watered by numerous streams, extends through 
Champagne to the capital of France, from the 
western hills of Lorraine and Franche Comte. 
^emm- The military situation of the French Emperor 

ation of at this juncture appeared hopeless. He had raised 
seems hope- only a small part of the levies he had intended to 

less. , 

collect ; and he had probably not 250,000 men, in- 
cluding the remains of his Spanish armies, to op- 
pose to the hosts of the Coalition, which numbered 
fully 500,000, supported by enormous reserves. 
His troops, too, were in part worn out and de- 
moralised, and his lieutenants had lost their wonted 
confidence; while the allied commanders were 
flushed with success, and their armies burned with 
PrMtration fierce national passions. France also seemed with- 
out hope and prostrate; and even the obsequious 
Bodies of State, and the new TtohUsae of the Revo- 
lution, had began at last to show dangerous symp- 
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toms of open insubordination and anger. Napoleon, Campaign 
however, did not despair, and prepared to encounter 
Bliicher and Schwartzenberg, though these leaders 
had more than 200,000 men, within eiasy reach of 
each other in Champagne, and he had hardly more 
than 70,000 in hand. His first operations were un- Battles of 

^ Bnenne 

fortunate ; in a daring attempt to separate the Allies, and La 
he fought an indecisive battle at Brienne,.and was Jan. 29, 

Feb. \j 

beaten with heavy loss at La Eothidre ; and h^d his 1814. 
antagonists fallowed up their success, or even acted 
with ordinary^kill, they could have made the issue 
of the campaign certain. But Bliicher and Schwart- 
zenberg had advanced on divergent lines, and were 
alienated by mutual dislike and jealousy; and, ac- 
cordingly, at this critical moment they divided in- 
stead of uniting their forces, and began to march on 
Paris by distant roads, one along the Marne, the other 
alone: the Seine. The opportunity was not lost by the Napoleon 

° X J. ^ ^ interposes 

sreat warrior who stood in their path, and whose between 

the Allies. 

powers were never, perhaps, more evident than when 
in a position of this kind. Availing himself with 
consummate art of the obstacles formed by the 
double rivers, and leaving a detachment to hold 
Schwartzenberg in check, Napoleon, in the first days 
of February, marched against Bliicher, who had 
spread his forces along the Mame with careless con- 
fidence ; and the result was worthy of the General 
of 1796. Breaking in on the side of the Prussian 
army, Napoleon met its separate divisions, and mul- 

X 
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BattlM of tiplying his swift and terrible strokes, routed them 
anbo^ one after the other in detail, at Champaubert, Mont- 
miraii, mirail, and Vauchamps ; and in less than a week 
chjuDmand ^'^ discomfited chief was driven, completely beaten, 
Feb!f%-18 ^^ Chalons, with forces reduced to half their num- 
1^1^ bers. The Emperor now turned against his second 

enemy, descending from the Mame to the Seine; 
and in a short time the army of Schwartzenberg, 
which had also pressed forward with little caution, 
was pierced through and compelled to retreat, after 
a double defeat at Mpntereau and Nangis. The 
losses of the Allies had been so great, that Schwart- 
zenberg actually sought an armistice; and at the 
close of February the invading host had fallen back 
to the positions in Champagne, from which it had 
moved a month before. 
Astonish- These operations rank justly among the finest 

ing toocesii - ^ ^ o 

of Napo* specimens of Napoleon's skill, though made possible 
only by the errors of his foes. Negotiations were 
now set on foot, and had he abandoned Belgium and 
Italy, he might have preserved part of the revolu- 
tionary conquests ; but he refused, either from in- 
domitable pride, or confidence in his late extra- 
ordinary success.-^ The Coalition resolved to con- 
tinue the war; and events on other parts of the 

Succewof ^^^^^^^ contributed largely to confirm their purpose. 

^^*th^^ The arms of Wellington progressed in Gascony; 

parts of the Eugene Beauhamais was being driven from Italy; 
and Murat, with the disloyalty of a revolutionary age, 
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was actually preparing to march from Naples, and 
make common cause with the allied armies. It was, 
therefore, evident that the British commander would 
occupy a large part of the Imperial forces — the Army 
of Soult at this juncture was in feet superior to that 
of his master — ^and that a fresh attack would be 
made from the east ; and it was thought impossible 
but that the allied armies would at last crush their 
still dreaded antagonist. Hostilities were resumed in 
the beginning of March ;^ and,*iu order to make 
success certain, Bemadotte was directed to advance 
to the Meuse^ Schwartzenberg refusing otherwise to 
move ; though united to Blucher, he was still im- 
mensely superior to the French Emperoir in force. 
Napoleon proceeded to renew against BKicher his Fresfe 

forces 

late manoeuvres; and he had nearly caught his raised 
stubborn foe, who, though daring to a fault, was Napoieom. 
wanting in skill, when Blucher was saved by the 
surrender of Soissons, and having joined the van- 
guard of Bemadotte, was able to oiSFer battle in pre- 
ponderating strength. Napoleon was compelled to 
recross the Asine, after a bloody and disastrous 
action at Laon; and having thus failed to defeat Battle of 
Blucher, he thought himself u \equal to assail March 
Schwartzenberg; and threatened with destruction ^^^'^®^** 
by their uniting armies, he formed • a resolution 
which, though fetal in the event, was worthy of his 
art as a military scheme ; and, in other times, might 
have proved successful. Considerable forces were 

X 2 
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locked up in the fortresses on the Meuse and the 
Moselle — those on the Oder and Vistula had been 
lost — ^and the Emperor determined to fall back on 
Lorraine, to add these garrisons to his army in the 
Geld, and then, descending on the rear of his foes, 
with a force stronger than he bad yet possessed, 
to oblige them to fight in a position in which a 
single defeat might prove as ruinous as that of 
Melas had been at Marengo. He broke up from 
the Aube towards the end of March, after a short 
conflict with the enemy on his "way ; and, conceal- 
ing the movement by a screen of horse, his columns 
sought the roads to the Moselle. 

This march of Napoleon would have certainly 
made the Allies pause, on ordinary occasions, and 
might have exposed them to his strokes ; but though 
Bliicher and Schwartzenberg had suffered heavily, 
the Coalition held firmly together, and national 
passions inspired its armies. At a council of war 
held on March 24th, it was resolved to disregard the 
Emperor's movement, and to make a great effort to 
bring the war to a close, by marching directly on 
the capital. The condition of France, and of Paris 
itself, concurred to favour this bold design. The 
Nation, utterly exhausted by war, had become 
wearied of the Imperial rule ; the distress of most 
of the great towns had caused the royalist and re- 
publican parties, long silent, to raise again their 
heads ; and in the capital, the centre of thought and 
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opinion, Napoleon's tottering throne was mined by 
intrigue. A sentiment had spread that could peace 
be obtained, and the interests of the Eevolution be 
saved, the Emperor ought to be made a sacrifice ; 
and it had made way among the aristocracy of 
wealth, which had worshipped Napoleon in the day 
of success, among the Bodies of iState, which, in State off 

opinion in 

this manner, avenged themselves for the slights of the capital, 
power, and among the masses of a thoughtless popu-^ 
lace demoralised by the events of the last twenty 
years. Thus everything led the Allies to believe 
that the fiate of Paris would prove decisive; and 
their great armies were set in motion, converging 
upon the defenceless capital, which for 'SO long a 
time had been the ardent focus of trouble, disturb- 
ance, glory, and empire. Driving before them a 
few weak bodies of troops which attempted in vain 
to retard their advance, they had soon reached the 
hills overlooking Paris ; and after a brief but sharp 
struggle the city surrendered on March 30. The Capituia- 
hopes of the Allies were soon verified : on an assur- Paris, 
ance that the rights which had grown up since the i8i4. ' 
Eevolution would be guaranteed, the once humble 
and flattering Senate declared the Crown of Napo- 
leon forfeited; the example was followed by the 
diflferent Bodies which represented the Nation or 
the State ; and, as in the presence of the hosts of Napoleon 
Europe, no other choice could have been accepted, the Bour- 
the Bourbon Monarchy was re-established in the stored. 
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person of the Count of Provenpe, the secon d brother 
' of Louis XVI. Some interested demonstrations of 

joy were made ; but though the Nation, on the 
whole, acquiesced, and changed the Empire with 
the same suddenness with which it had changed the 
extinct Bepublic, it felt intensely the humiliation of 
defeat, and received the Bourbons without sympathy ; 
nor did thousands forget the name of Napoleon even 
when, under the stress of crushing disaster, it was 
widely denounced as the symbol of ruin. 
Napoleon While these memorable events were occurring, 

hastily re- 
traces his the Emperor had pursued his march eastwards ; but 

on the news of the allied movement, he retraced 

hastily hi« steps through Champagne. He arrived 

at Fontainebleau, with about 70,000 men, as the 

capitulation was being signed; and for a moment 

he formed the desperate design of falling on the 

Allies, who had divided their forces negligently upon 

the Seine, in the confidence of assured success. • His 

lieutenants, however, protested against an attempt 

which might have destroyed Paris, even though, as 

he insisted to the last, it was promising from a 

military point of view ; and one of them, Marmont, 

having, without their knowledge, placed his divisions 

in the power of the Allies, the conqueror's sword fell 

broken from his hand, and he was left defenceless in 

He abdi- the midst of his enemies. In a few days he abdi- 

4tm4.^^ cated the throne ; and the fallen Lord of five-sixths 

of Europe, deserted by those whom he had raised to 



y^ 



(j\ih^, 
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greatness, though his soldiery clung with deVotion 
to their chief, was left to muse, unheeded and alone, 
on the instability of human things, and the punish- 
ment of imbridled pride and ambition. The small 
island of Elba had been given him in exchange for 
the Empire he had lost ; and, after a touching fare- 
well to the veterans of his Guard — the Tenth Legion 
of the modern Caesar— he set oflf for his insignificant 
realm, the populace of the maritime towns having/^ 
more than once beset him, on his way, with execra-*^ 
tions which made him feel the misery caused by the / 
Continental system. Thus fell from the loftiest S 
height of grandeur attained by man in the modem 
world, that mighty product of the French Eevolu- 
tion — ^the Lucifer, as he has been called with some 
truth, of the gigantic strife of the first part of the 
century. Those who regard Napoleon a's a mere Character 
tyrant, destructive, cruel, inhuman, selfish, see only leon. 
a very small part of his character, and pervert it by 
this imperfect estimate. Many as were his faults 
and, we may say, his crimes, this wonderful being 
conferred benefits on France which she has not for- 
gotten ; and if his despotism was an evil from the 
first, and contained the germs of future disaster, 
and if his ambition was always perilous, his govern- 
ment was able and moderate for a time, and even 
his bloodstained career of conquest was not without 
good results in Europe. His fall is the old tale of 
the terrible effects on the conduct of man of un- 
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bounded power; and the potentate who, after the 
Treaty of Tilait, set himself to oppose the laws of 
nature, invaded Spain with perfidious insolence, 
plunged into the frozen deserts of Bussia with 
Europe conspiring on his homeward path, and pre- 
ferred to challenge the world to arms to the sur- 
render of a worthless ascendency, seems a different 
person from the Bonaparte of Luneville and the 
author of the Concordat and the Code. For the 
rest, if Napoleon had few scruples, and was pitiless 
in carrying out his aims, this may be accounted for, 
in some measure, by the moral confusion of the 
France of his time ; and if he made self the centre 
of his hopes, he associated self with national great- 
ness. As a Greneral he created modem war; and 
though his passionate and daring imagination made 
him over^nfident as a military chief, and his 
strategy of invasion was not always safe, he stands 
preeminent as a leader of armies, was a master of 
his art in all its departments, and was wholly unri- 
valled in those great combinations which form the 
highest problems of military science. His greatest 
fault as a politician was the contempt of national 
feelings and instincts, which led him into innumer- 
able mistakes ; nor did he, perhaps, give proof of 
the gifts which distinguish statesmen of the first 
order ; but he had good reason to despise and dis- 
trust the popular movements of the France of his 
youth ; and he possessed in the very highest degree 
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the feculty of administration, and even of govern- 
ment. Let it be added, too, that Qgrt^ps his des- 
potism was inevitable in the existing condition of 
France, that for years it was the_glory of French- ^ 
men, and that, to this day, it has been, in part, 
justified by the noble institutions and great measures, 
with which History will always connect it. The 
oflFspring of the Revolution and yet its controller, 
Napoleon stands on the tracts of the Past, the most 
prominent figure of a wonderful age ; and the shadow Uyy^ mUn^ 

of the great name along the path of Time seems to /. ^ * 

blight the pretensions of rulers alien to his own race ^^ t ^ 

in the land he swayed, ^^*^ 7^ -< » 

In the readiness of France to throw ofiF Napoleon Reflections 

on his fall. 

we see a jfresh proof of the national character ; and 
the manner in which French ofl&cials of State and 
dignitaries of every kind abandoned the master to 
whom they owed everything, stands in marked con- 
trast to the stedfast loyalty of Austrian and Prussian 
nobles to their Kings after such calamities as Jena ' 
and Austerlitz, and to the constancy of the Allies in 
1813-14. Before, however, we censure Frenchmen 
generally, all the circumstances must be taken into 
accoimt, and condemnation must be largely qualified. 
After making efforts such as never, perhaps, have 
been made by a European State, France was utterly 
broken down when the invasion came ; and in this 
condition of affairs we can hardly feel surprise that 
she deserted a Sovereign who, at the jnomeut, 
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appeared the existiDg cause of her sufferings and 
whose chief title to her obedience was success. As 
for the conduct of the marshals and ministers who 
forsook Napoleon in the hour of misfortune, it was 
such as has more than once been seen in the case 
of a mere nohleaae of functionaries, the new-made 
instruments of new-made power, and without the 
traditions, and the sense of honour, that distinguish 
an aristocracy worthy of the name* Apart, however, 
from the national temperament, the inevitable result 
of the Revolution was to weaken in France every tie 
that binds the State and even society together ; and, 
accordingly, when it was put to the proof, the autho- 
/ rity of Napoleon suddenly collapsed, and could not 
^ bear the strain of disaster, the truest test of institu- 
/ tions and men* Still we must not imagine that all 
I classes were indifferent to the fall of the Empire ; 
the remains of the Army mourned their chief, and 
his name retained its spell in parts of the country. 
Nor can we ascribe to the Eevolution alone the pre- 
carious nature of his unstable rule, for the Monarchy 
of the Bourbons was overthrown with greater facility 
than the Empire, and left, perhaps, fewer adherents 
behind. In feet, the corruption of the old order- of 
things had blighted loyalty and faith in France 
before the events of 1789 ; and we must not ascribe 
the whole difl&culty of establishing power in that 
country to the period of disorder that followed, 
though this has certainly been a principal cause. 
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We must add, too, that it was not only those of new 
origin, and recent dignity, who betrayed Napoleon 
or fell away from him ; his imperial consort shook 
him off as lightly as she would have shaken off a 
disagreeable dream ; his discarded plebeian wife died 
of a heart broken ' at the ruin of her Cid,' . 
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CHAPTER XV, 

THE HUNDBBD DATS AlU) WATERLOO. 

p!lri*M Fi^ANCB, after the capitulation of Paris, was at the 
30, 1814. mercy of the victorious Coalition. Owing, how- 
ever, to the interposition of England, the conditions 
of peace were less onerous than the vanquished 
Nation might have expected ; though stripped of 
all her revolutionary conquests, she was left with her 
ancient boundaries intact,, and if her influence was 
relatively lessened by the tendency of large to 
absorb siaall States, which had been one effect of 
the late disorder of Europe, she remained the France 
Co»igre88of of Louis XVI. The Peace of Paris, as it was called, 
SepL, 1814, was followed by a Congress, to resettle the Ctotinent, 

Ikf Arch 

1815. * t^ld at Vienna in the autumn of 1814^ aiad at this 
great Council the Northern Powers exhibited an 
^ ambitious lust for dominion not unworthy of Na- 
poleon himself. Bussia threatened to swaHow^ the 
whole of Poland ; and Prussia, not contented with 
the enormous spoil she had acquired by taking part 
alternately with France and the allied Powers, 
aspired to annex a large part of Germany ; and their 
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pretensions became so intolerable that a fresh gene- 
ral war seemed for a while imminent. Meantime 
Louis XVIII., the new King of France, had en- 
deavoured to consolidate his power ; but the diffi- 
culties in his way were, perhaps, invincible. The Unpopu- 

- , larity of 

Bourbon Monarchy was soon felt to represent na- theGovem- 
tional disaster and disgrace : if France had eagerly Louis 

XVIII. 

grasped at peace, she quickly learned to dislike 
her position as a conquered Power not of the . first 
class, and she charged on her rulers the bitter con- 
sequences of humiliation, subjugation, and defeat. 
The government of the King, too, made several 
mistakes, and the associations which gathered round 
it contributed to excite alarm and suspicion. The 
old Imperial army was broken up, and deprived of 
the far-famed Tricolour ; many of the new revolu- 
tionary interests were menaced, if not openly at- 
tacked; invidious distinctioi^s were drawn which 
disturbed the civil equality won in 1789 ; and phins 
were formed for changes which seemed to shake the 
innumerable titles founded on the immense confisca- 
tions of bygone years. The general feeling of ill- Conduct of 
will was increased by the attitude and conduct of gre*, 
the surviving ^Trdgrea who had returned with Louis 
from exile ; these representatives of a detested past, 
who, it was bitterly said, ' could neither forget nor 
learn,' talked loudly of restoring the feudal abuses, 
and of taking their own in due time; and, high 
placed and caressed at court, they delighted to dis* 
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play towards the upstart ruMesse of the ' Corsican 
monster/ as he was called, the refined insolence of 
an exclusive caste. The fine ladies of this worthy 
order of men were singularly skilful, as may be 
supposed, in this exhibition of the breeding of 
Versailles. 

The general result of this state of things was 
that, within a few months after his elevation to the 
throne, France became hostile to her new monarch, 
and, filled with sullen jealousy and discontent, 
began to hope wistfully for some unknown change. 
The sentiment of irritation soon proved intense in 
the army still true to its mighty chief; and it was 
shared by the whole class of yoimger officers, though 
the ennobled marshals of the fallen Emperor felt or 
feigned respect for the restored dynasty. All this 
was not lost on the extraordinary man who, from 
his island speck in the Mediterraneap, kept his eyes 
fixed on the state of Eyrope ; and by degrees Na- 
Ntpolcon poleon conceived the design of escaping from the 
Feb.*26, *" kind of royal captivity in which he had been lately 
May, 1816 pij^gg^^ jjig preparations were not long in being 
made, and on February 26, 1815, he set off 
on the most daring enterprise which even his san- 
guine mind had formed — that of recovering his lost 
Empire in the face, as it seemed, of all Europe 
against him. A few hundred men of the Imperi^^ 
Guard, left about him incautiously by the Allies, 
accompanied the adventurer in a flotilla ; and it is 
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but just to say that if his attempt was a breach of 
faith as regards Europe, it was hardly so as regards 
Louis XVIII., who had been intriguing against a still 
feared rival. On the 1st of March the little ex- He lands in 

. France^ 

pedition set foot on the shores of Provence, not far March i, 
from the spot where years before the youthful Bona- 
parte had returned from Egypt; and the strange 
apparition was soon welcomed with sentiments of' 
exultation and joy, for the neighbouring peasantry 
had not forgotten how Marengo had freed them from 

foreign invasion. In a few hours the exile was His tri- 
umphant 
threading his way through the defiles of Dauphiny, march to 

Paris 

issuing on his path proclamations appealing to 
French patriotism ; and his march before long began 
to resemble the rapid spread of some mighty in- 
fluence which, for the moment, nothing can resist. 
Eegiment after regiment, sent to check his progress, 
threw down their arms at the well-known sight of 
their loved and unforgotten commander; and in a 
short time his insignificant band had gathered into 
a considerable force, which multiplied at every 
stage of his advance. He was at Grenoble on 
March 9, and by the lOth had taken possession of 
Lyons ; and, as he moved onwards, hostile authority 
seemed to disappear and perish before him. The 
whole army was now in revolt ; and Ney, one of his 
most brilliant lieutenants, having been swept away 
in the general torrent, the Bourbon cause soon be- 
came desperate, and Louis XVIIL fled across the 
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frontier. On March 20 the restored exile was once 
more in his place at the Tnileiies ; and, hefore a 
fortnight had passed, a £dnt show of royalist op- 
position had been quietly put down. Yet though 
in Napoleon's expressive phrase, ' his eag^le had flown 
from steeple to steeple with the Tricolour to the 
towers of Notre Dame,' the Revolution which had 
reseated him on the throne was in the main the 
work of the army ; and if France, fEiscinated, as it 
were, at the sight, seemed to welcome her returning 
master again, she rather rejoiced that the Bourbons 
were gone than believed or even hoped that the 
Empire could live. 
] P^ ^ Napoleon, upon regaining the throne, assured 

Napoleon, the Great Powers of his desire for peace, and soon 
afterwards proceeded to oflTer a more liberal Constitu- 
tion to France than she had possessed at any pre- 
vious time, with a double Assembly, and guarantees 
for freedom. It is useless to enquire whether the 
Emperor was sincere ; but it is not surprising 
that he was not believed, and he was quickly un- 
deceived even if he imagined that he could play 
The AUied the part of a ' Napoleon of Peace.' At the intelli- 

Powers de -^ * 

dare war, gence of his retum from Elba, the discords of the 

March 25, ® 

1815. Coalition ceased; and after proclaimiiig Napoleon 

an outlaw, the Great Powers set their armies in 
motion to crush the usurper and invade France 
again. Left thus to contend against Europe in 
arms. Napoleon tried to confront the approaching 
tempest; and, notwithstanding all that detractors 
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have said, his eflforts were great and worthy of him. 
He did not, indeed, appeal to the Nation, true to the 
last to his despotic instincts, or revive the memories 
of 1793, and France was still much too worn out to 
display the enthusiasm of that time ; but he efifected* 
all that ability could efifect; and if he ultimately 
failed, it was because the nature of the present con- 
test had nothing in common with that in which the 
Convention triumphed. One fortunate circumstance Great 
was in his favour ; many thousands of prisoners had Napoleon 
returned home, and by making use of these old the French 
soldiers and turning to the best accoimt the resources "™^" 
of France, he raised the French army from a state 
of impotence to a force of not less than 600,000 Campaign 
men, of whom 200,000 were ready for the field. 
Two strategic combinations were now before him : Two plans 
he might either await the attack of the Allies around tions open 
Paris, which he had hastily fortified, or he might leon*^^ 
suddenly assume the ofifensive, and, falling upon one 
of their separate masses, endeavour to divide and 
beat them in detail. Adhering to his usual system 
of war, he resolved to adopt the second plan ; and if 
possibly it was the less prudent, it was in some par- 
ticulars extremely tempting. On the extreme end 
of the front of invasion on which the hosts of the 
Coalition would move, the two armies of Bliicher He resolves 
and Wellington lay encamped in Belgium from the Biucher 
Scheldt to the Mouse ; and they were exposed to a ungton^n 
fierce and sudden attack, as they were extended ^^s>am. 
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along the French frontier, and their sapports were 
still on the Elbe and the Oder. It might be pos- 
sible, thus, to assail and divide this detached wing of 
the hostile arrays, and to destroy suocessiyely its 
isolatidd parts ; and if a decisive victory were won, 
who could tell what the results would be ? And if 
the Emperor should be inferior in force, many a field 
of fame could attest that his geninshad been able to 
turn the scales of fortune when placed in a position 
of this kind. 
Concentr*- In the second week of June the movement be- 

tioQ of the 

French gau on which the Emperor had staked his destiny. 

theirontier. The French divisions, their movements concealed by 
false demonstrations with exquisite skill, drew to- 
gether rapidly from Lille to Metz, while the Imperial 
Cruard pressed forward from Paris, the Emperor^s 
object being to combine his forces secretly and 
swoop on Belgiimi. Napoleon left the capital on 
Jime 12 ; and by the evening of the 14th his whole 
army, concentrated with extraordinary art, was col- 
lected on the edge of the French frontier, inune- 
diately around the banks of the Sambre. It num- 
bered about 130,000 men; but though a sudden 
rising in La Vendee had deprived its chief of 
20,000 more, and the imited armies of Bliicher and 
Wellington were fully 220,000 strong. Napoleon 
drew, from what he had already achieved, a hopeful 
augury of brilliant success. On the morning of the 

It advanoeB loth the march began, but though skilfully delayed 

isis""* ^ ' by a Prussian detachment, the French colunms ad- 
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vanced rapidly ; and having passed the Sambre and 
seized Charleroi, made straight for the centre of 
the allied line, the great road from Namur to Brus- 
sels, which, as Napoleon calculated, was, but weakly 
defended. The French army, before night had 
closed, lay between Crosselies, Frasne, and Fleurus ; 
and if it had not got quite so far as its leader had 
wished, it was even now in a most formidable posi- 
tion, within easy reach of the advanced posts of its 
foes, not as yet concentrated in adequate strength. 
On the 16th the French advanced again; and 
Bliicher, who, with his wonted daring, was eager to Battle of 
fight as soon as possible, offered battle to Napoleon jnne ie, 

1815 

near Ligny, though his forces were not nearly col- 
lected, and Wellington had urged him not to run 
the risk. The engagement was one of the fiercest 
on record, each side contending with a national 
hatred ; but the skill of Napoleon at last triumphed ; 
and the Prussian army, pierced through the centre, 
was driven with heavy loss from the field. Mean* Battle of 

Quatre 

while Ney had attacked Wellington at Quatre Bras, Bras, June 
a few miles to the left; but though the British 
chief could send no. aid to Bliicher, he held Ney in 
check, and preserved the Prussians from an attack 
on the flank designed by the Emperor, which would 
have made Ligny a second Jena. An accident, how- 
ever, alone prevented this consummation from being 
otherwise attained. Ney had left a part of his forces . 
in his rear; and Napoleon having perceived from 

Y 2 
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Ligny that his lieutenant was making but little 
progress, he ordered this division to advance and 
accomplish the task of Ney, and complete the defeat 
of Bliicher. Ney, however, severely pressed by 
Wellington, called this detachment to him at the 
critical moment; and this misadventure probably had 
a decisive influence on the result of the campaign. 

These operations had given the French a brilliant 
triumph over the Prussians, had brought them upon 
the allied centre, and had prevented Bliicher and 
Wellington joining on what was their proper line 
of junction, the before-named road from Namur to 
Brussels. Still the Prussian army had not been 
routed as the Emperor had had good reason to hope ; 
and the allied chiefs might yet find the means of 
uniting by activity and zeal, an event which might 
lead to Napoleon's ruin. The Emperor, however, 
after Ligny, appears to have thought that, for some 
days at least, he had got rid of the defeated 
Prussians, and that he would have ample time to 
turn against Wellington ; and this conclusion would 
probably have been entirely correct in his earlier 
campaigns. Events, however, were soon to show 
what the energy of the allied chiefs and the passions 
which sustained the Prussians could effect. The 
Prussian army, though beaten at Ligny, had not 
been in the least cowed ; Bliicher had rallied it 
with heroic vigour ; and he had soon concentrated 
his whole forces, and made them ready for a new 
effort, in positions only a few miles from Wellington* 
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The British commander prepared to approach his 6n a second 
colleague by a corresponding movement ; and thus, 
though forced from the first lijie, the allied generals 
were not really divided, and were beginning to ap- 
proach each other on a second. The French, mean- 
while, had been allowed to halt, worn out by con- 
tinued marches and fighting, nor had the move- 
ment of the retiring Prussians been watched and 
followed with suflScient care ; and, accordingly, 
when about mid-day on the 17th, Napoleon broke up 
to assail Wellington, he had no conception that the 
Prussian army was not far off, and was drawing to- 
wards the British. He left Quatre Bras with about Movements 
72,000 men, having detached Grouchy with 34,000 ^^^^ 
to ' observe the Prussians and complete their defeat ;' ^^j^^^j 
but Wellington was already falling back; and by ^^^^' 
the evening he had taken a position beyond the 
little village of Waterloo, resolved to accept battle 
on a pledge from Bliicher — who, at this time, had his 
whole army at Wavre, twelve miles away — that he 
would come up to assist the British. Meanwhile Miscaicuia- 
Grouchy, who had completely lost sight of the poiwn. 
Prussians, and even of the line of their march, and 
who, besides, like the Emperor, thought they could 
not yet venture to join Wellington, had advanced 
only a short way from Ligny ; and, ignorant what 
dispositions to make, had halted in the neighbour-. 
hood of Gembloux, at a considerable distance in the 
rear of Napoleon, and separated from Bliicher by na 
small interval. 
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Rctoltt of By these arrangements it had been made all hot 

tioM of certain that the allied armies would unite at Water- 
"°^ '' loo in sufficient time to overpower the French ; and 
the chances were £Ednt that Grouchy at Grembloux 
would be able to arrest the march of Bliicher. The 
Emperor, however, either still convinced that the 
Prussians were far away from the field, or that 
Grouchy possessed the means to stop them, thought 
only of bringing Wellington to bay ; and as Wel- 
lington had only 69,000 men, composed in part of 
second-rate troops, and was very inferior in horse 
and guns, his adversary felt assured of victory. 
Napoleon wished to attack at daybreak on the 18th ; 
but the night and morning had been dense with 
rain, and he delayed the attack for several hours, in 
order to allow the ground to harden, and to give his 
manoeuvres more eflfect — a sure proof that he had no 
conception that Bliicher was already gathering on 
Great his flank. The battle began by an assault on 

Waterloo, Hougoumont, an advanced post on the British right ; 
1816. ' ^^^ t^is was intended to be a feint ; and it was suc- 
ceeded by a tremendous onslaught on Wellington's 
left and left centre, which met a brilliant and 
decisive repulse. Meanwhile Napoleon had been 
infoimed that about 30,000 men of Bliicher's forces 
had advanced from Wavre, and were close at 
hand; and, accordingly, at about midday he sent 
part of his reserve against this unexpected foe, 
though he still hoped it was a stray column which 
he woidd be able to hold in check. The plan of 
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Napoleon's battle was thus much disturbed ; but he 
turned fiercely against the British centre ; and, after 
a series of furious attacks, the French became 
masters of La Haye Sainte, a farm-house in front of 
Wellington's line. The violence of their eflforts 
now became intense ; the French cavalry streamed 
up the slopes of Mont St. Jean, and fell desperately 
on the British position; but nothing could break 
the infantry of the defence, which in solid squares 
' seemed rooted to the earth ;' and after a succession 
of fruitless charges the horsemen, who were unsup- 
ported by foot, were obliged, cruelly mi^tilated, to 
retreat. During all this time the Prussian detach- 
ment had being striking hardly at Napoleon's right ; 
and this had given Wellington relief not suflSciently 
acknowledged by English writers ; but about seven 
this attack seemed spent ; and Napoleon seized the 
opportunity to make a last -attempt against the 
British centre. The greater part of the Imperial 
Gruard, the veterans of a hundred fields, marched 
resolutely to this fresh encoimter ; but WelUngton 
had skilfully strengthened his line ; and, after a 
short but terrible struggle, the Gruard was repulsed 
and swayed slowly backward. It was now the turn 
of the British to advance ; and just at this moment 
the remaining masses of Bliicher appeared upon the 
field, and rending asunder the French right, con- 
verted defeat into a frightful rout. Except the Defeat and 
Gruard, which fought to the last. Napoleon's army ^^nch*^^ 
became a mere chaos of despairing fugitives pursued "™^' 
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by the Prussians ; and only a fragment of the mined 
host was ever seen in arms again. Grouchy, who had 
broken up from Gembloux late, and had refused, 
when urged, to approach Waterloo, only reached 
Wavre to find Bliicher gone, and merely detained 
15,000 Prussians from the scene where the Empire 
had succumbed. 
Reflections Volmnes have been written on this memorable 
campaign, struggle, yet the general facts are sufficiently plain. 
The first operations of the French Emperor were 
a masterpiece of military skill; and the resdli \ 
was that, in spite of a very great preponderance ! 
of force, Bliicher and Wellington were in peril on ^ 
June 16, and probably, but for a mere accident, j 
Ligny would have befen an overwhelming" defeat. 
The Emperor^s movements after the 16th have been 
condemned by the worshippers of success ; but all 
that can be fairly said is that he sanctioned certain 
errors of detail, for which a commander-in-chief can 
be scarcely blamed, and that he made a single false 
calculation, fatal in the event, but extremely natural. 
The delays of the French on the 17th should be 
ascribed to the fatigues of the troops ; if the Prus- I 
sians were not sufficiently watched, surely the fenlt | 
lies mainly with the French staff; and as for the j 
supposition that Bliicher could not join Wellington \ 
for some days, Napoleon's views Were warranted by | 
his earlier campaigns, and tad proved correct on 1 
similar occasions. It was in fact most unlikely that 
the defeated Prussians would be able to make a 
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critical march and fight at Waterloo on June 18 ; 
and that such a movement became possible was a 
largely caused by ajoojal^element — the passions that iJui 
stirred the army of Bliicher. Nor did Napoleon 
neglect the Prussians ; he detached Grrouchy to hold 
them in check ; and the conduct of his lieutenant 
was wretched, even if we may doubt that with 
34,000 men he could have stopped Bliicher with 
90,000. Napoleon was not a ^ mere shadow of his 
former self in 1815; and if he met ruin on the 
field of Waterloo, it was not because his powers had 
declined, but that — apart from the over-confidence 
which we see in this as in other campaigns — his 
antagonists supported each other better than any 
allied chiefs had ever done before, and especially 
that the Prussian army, sustained by a principle he 
undervalued, baffled reasoning, founded on ex- 
perience, indeed, but fatally untrue in the actual 
contest. If this view be right, the defeat of Na- 
poleon was largely due to his characteristic con- 
tempt of some of the strongest feelings that animate 
man ; and the frequent errors of the politician con- 
founded the schemes of the military chief. As for '^^ 
the conduct of the allied commanders, it exposed 
them to danger at the outset ; and as Bliicher ought 
not to have fought at Ligny, it revealed at first the 
divided coimcils so often disastrous to allies. But 
all this was nobly repaired; and the constancy of 
Wellington on the field of Waterloo, and the heroism 
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of Bliicher in overcoming defeat, are fine specimens 
of great qualities. Yet though Waterloo was a 
splendid triumph, the fame of Wellington does not 
rest on the campaign of 1815 as a whole ; his real 
title to renown depends on the admirable sagacity 
with which he perceived the weak point in Na- 
poleon's strategy, and illustrated a discovery, big 
with great results, by his memorable defence of 
Torres Vedras. 
Conclusion. Napoleon abdicated after the rout of Waterloo^ 
the French Chambers, already hostile, rising against 
him in the hour of disaster ; and before long he was 
on his way to the last scene of his eventful history, 
the solitary island of St. Helena. France, trodden 
under foot by the allied hosts, accepted the Bour- 
bons in 1815, as she had accepted them the year 
before ; but though Louis XVIII. was a sagacious ^ 
ruler, such a dynasty could not become permanent. 
A sudden heave of the revolutionary forces which, 
though long quiescent, retained life, deprived 
Charles X. of his crown; and a Constitutional 
Monarchy was set up in his stead, in favour of the 
son of the Duke of Orleans, the Eoyal Jacobin of 
1793. This government, of which the chief feature 
was a corrupt and weak parliamentary system, met 
the fate of its immediate forerunner, and it was fol- 
lowed by a short-lived Republic, which, after agitat*- 
ing Europe in 1848, perished unlamented in 1851. 
Long before this time the great name of Napoleon 
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had regained its magical power in France, and the 
nephew of the departed conqueror, a grandson of the 
divorced Josephine, was raised to the throne as 
Emperor of the French, assuming the title of Na- 
poleon III. The Second Empire was a feeble image 
of the first, without the military genius of its chief; 
and it disappeared in the great war of 1870, in 
which Prussia, heading a united Germany, more 
than avenged the disaster of Jena, and has torn 
from France Alsace and Lorraine, spared in 1814 
and 1815. A provisional Eepublic has been since in 
power, its history marked by a national defence aa 
gallant as that of 1793, but less noticed because a 
failure, and by a terrific outbreak of Jacobin frenzy 
which aw^d Europe in 1871 ; but this settlement is 
felt to be only for a time ; and France remains torn 
by revolutionary troubles kept under only by the 
power of the sword in the hands of a soldier brave 
indeed, but not a chief of the first order. The 
general results of these events, which all run up to 
1789-1815, are that Grovemment in France is never 
secure, and that the nation appears to have lost 
some essential elements of general welfare; and 
though the great convulsion of the last century is 
riot the only, it certainly is a principal cause of this 
evil disorder. If the material progress of France, 
too, since the fall of Feudalism has been immense, 
there has been no corresponding moral improvement; 
and if, within the memory of living man, she swayed 
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Europe from the Tagos to the Baltic, her military 
reverses have since that time been awful, and the 
Tricolour has been plucked down from Metz and 
Strasburg, which once floated on Madrid and Mos- 
cow. The consequences of the Revolution outside 
France have been, on the whole, more fruitful of 
good ; they have tended to civilisation and national 
progress, but they have been accompanied all over 
Europe by frightful wars and general disturbance; 
and we see the evils in the prodigious armaments 
and fierce animosities of the Continent, and in the 
disregard of the rights of the weak, and the ignoble 
flattery of force and success, too characteristic of 
modem politics. We end as we b^[an ; it is at 
least doubtful whether the mischief done by the 
French Revolution does not preponderate over its 
benefits. The greatest of English historians re- 
marked, a few years before 1789, that the era of 
wars seemed about to close, and that Europe would 
be for all time secure from the barbarism of the 
savage hordes which had overturned Imperial Borne. 
What would Gibbon have said had he lived to witness 
Borodino, Leipsic, Waterloo, Sedan, and the atroci- 
ties of the Reign of Terror, and of the Commune of 
Paris in 1871 1 
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